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Of all the ancient and lordly castles of 
England none has filled a more conspicuous 
place in history than Warwick Castle; its 
very vuame lms acharm for the intelligent 
reader, and its grandeur and rare collection 
of antiquities have ever made an impression 
upon the visitor never to be effaced by after 
scenes. Consequently, when its destruction 
by fire was imminent, the world was threat- 
ened with loss irreparable, Fortunately, the 
fire of December 3d was arrested midway 
in its career, but the damage done by it is, 
nevertheless, very great. Many of the in- 
numerable art treasures, with which the 
building was crowded, were injured by their 
hasty removal, though the utmost care was 
used, The interior of the castle suffered 
much from the destructive work of the 
flames, which spread so rapidly that in afew 


- hours all the central part of the pile, right - 
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and left of the great entrance hall, was a 
ruin, only the outer walls and the smoulder- 
ing rubbish remaining. The great baronial 
hall was next attacked by the fire, and was © 
soon in a blaze, The contents were mostly 
‘inflammable, and the roof at last fell in, and 
there remained only the bare blackened 
walls of what was once one of the most 
splendid entrance halls in the kingdom. Our 
engraving gives a correct representation of 
this hall as it appeared before the fire. 

Here was Cromwell's battered helmet, the 


doublet in which Lord Brooke died at Lieh- 


field, and the sword of the Pretender. The 
gothic roof was gorgeously carved, emblaz- 
oned with heraldic devices, and the floor was 
of Venetian marble; the curious antique 
wainscoting was hung round with armor, 
swords and matchlocks. It contained an-- 
tiques, and fossil antlers of the elk and deer,. 
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eld statues, ancient tombs, and other curios- 
ities. These have all been destroyed. Our 
second engraving,on page 407, presents a view 
of the courtyard, and the third, on page 409, 
is a fine view of the castle front, looking 
upon the river. 

Warwick Castle stands upon a rock, with 
the river Avon flowing at its base—the “ gen- 
tle Avon,” so suggestive of the genius of 
Shakspeare—and the approach to the vener- 
able pile is imposing. A broad winding-path, 
cut through the solid rock, extends for about 
one hundred yards, when three lofty and 
massive towers appear in full view. To the 
left is Cesar’s Tower, a rude erection of no 
certain date, and to the right the tower 
named after the famous Guy, Earl of War- 
wick, which is upwards of one hundred feet 
high, and was built by Thomas Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, near the close of the fif- 
teenth century. On either side of the en- 
trance are embattled walls, draped with lux- 
uriant ivy, and the deep moat, now quite 
dry, is lined with various shrubs, and adorn- 
ed with trees of a vigorous growth. The 
moat is spanned by a stone bridge, and the 
great court, to which the visitor passes, is 
now a greensward; but around it are the 
strong fortifications erected in stormy and 
warlike times by the haughty lords, who 
united grandeur and ferocity. A grand face 
of the building is turned towards the river, 
‘and there the foundation 1ock of the plle 
rises perpendicularly to a considerable height 
before the masonry of the structure com- 
mences. The park attached to this ancient 
castle is very large, and we may also mention, 
as of interest to antiquarians, that in one of 
the rooms attached to Cwsar’s Tower the 
sword, shield, helmet, etc., of the famous 
legendary hero, Guy of Warwick, are pre- 
served. Among the debris of the great hall 
the hilt of the silver-handled sword of the 
Pretender has been discovered. 

Although the flames have rendered War- 
wick Castle a sorry sight for a time, it is 
proposed to soon restore the ancient edifice 
to something like its former completeness. 
Sir Walter Scott declared the castle to be 
“the fairest English monument of ancient 
and chivalrous splendor which yet remains 
unimpaired by the hand of time;” and since 
his day it had become even more magnifi- 
cent, as the Great Hall, with its gothic 
wooden roof richly and elaborately carved, 
and its walls panelled with carved oak, was 
built in 1851. To furnish funds for the work 
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of restoration, contributions have been liber- 


ally bestowed, mostly by the sympathetic 
members of the aristocracy, and the under- 
taking will commence in the early spring. 
The beginning of Warwick Castle was as 
far back as 813, when, according to the Sax- 
on chronicle, the stones of its foundation 
were laid. In 1172 Henry II. repaired and 
fortified it, and it remained in his hands 
three years, Again it was repaired and oc- 
cupied in the reign of King John, only to be 
again made aruin by the adherents of Simon 
de Montford, Ear! of Leicester, and leader of 
the barons in the reign of Henry III. hold- 
ing the neighboring castle of Kenilworth. 
The new building was begun in the twelfth 
year of King Edward III., and Guy’s Tower 
was completed in 1304. It was the home of 
Richard Neville, “ the king-maker,” leader of 
the house of York in the wars of the Roses, 
who came into possession of it by marriage 
with a daughter of Richard de Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick. Later it came into the 
possession of Sir Fulke-Greville (Lord 
Brooke), statesman and author, eulogized 
on his tombstone as the “servant of Queen 
Elizabeth, the counsellor of King James, and 
the friend of Sir Philip Sidney,” who expend- 
ed large sums in making it habitable and 
strong. During the civil wars of Cromwell’s 
time it stood a short siege, and afterwards 
held royalist prisoners in its dungeons. 
Ninety years ago it was enlarged, altered 
and beautified at great cost and with supe- 
rior taste. At this time was constructed 
the elegant bridge over the Avon. These 
are but a portion of the historic glories of 
the magnificent castle, but they appeal alike 
to Englishmen and to us, who trace our his- 
toric annals through the same ancestral line, 
The present Earl of Warwick, with his 
family, following the example of his father 
before him, dwelt in one wing, and the rest 
was freely opened to the inspection of the 
curious and interested strangers. Warwick 
Castle has long been celebrated as one of the 
objects most worthy a visit of Americans 
who visited their “old home.” The delight 
thousands of our countrymen have experi- 
enced in the inspection of its curious treas- 
ures has been well expressed by Washington 
Irving and Hawthorne in passages familiar 
tousall. The late President Felton, in his 
“Familiar Letters from Europe,” says, 
“ Every part of it except Guy’s Tower is fit- 
ted up with perfect taste and comfort for the 
use of the family and their guests. he 


rooms are crowded with the most precious 
works of art, antiquities of the rarest de- 
scription, all arranged with admirable skill. 
We spent a long time in giving even a hasty 
examination to these treasures, not one of 
‘which but has its historical interest. Here 
again, I cannot attempt to describe anything I 
saw; but I will say that Warwick Castle more 
than repays a voyage across the Atlantic.” 
Says a contemporary, “ When the Prussian 
shells were falling in close proximity to the 
Louvre, a thrill of anxiety passed over the 
civilized world, lest a siege mortar should de- 
stroy in an hour some of the monuments 
which were the result of centuries of culture, 
and which, in all time coming, could never 
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feudal and Elizabethan masonry can hardly 
have yielded to the power of fire. But the 
glories of its interior are gone forever, and 
the rare treasures of art which it contained 
are certainly destroyed. The fame of the 
Warwick vase—the massive marble orna- 
ment which once graced the villa of Adrian 
—is world wide, and it seems probable that 
the vase lies shivered beyond hope of resto- 
ration. Some of Vandyke’s finest portraits, 
and originals by Rembrandt of almost price- 
less worth, have perished. Armor and suits 
of mail that helped the traveller realize the 
life and reality of a dead past are destroyed, 
and the world is so much the poorer in mon- 
uments whose loss is a final one. The de- 


be replaced. A similar feeling, without any 
qualifying uncertainty, will be excited by the 
news of the burning of Warwick Castle. This 
magnificent feudal stronghold is owned by 
the Earl of Warwick, but is really the prop- 
erty of the world. As such its loss will be 
regretted wherever art has any empire over 
the minds of men, or historie associations 
excite either emotion or interest. The place 
was ten centuries old, and was a story in 
stone and lime of the changes of a thousand 
years. It was alink connecting the epoch 
of Saxon Alfred with the times in which we 
live, and the historical student could find 
among its courts and towers traces of the 
strife of Norman barons, and of the republi- 
can struggle which antedated our liberties 
and our institutions, The solid strength of 
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struction of Warwick Castle helps to remind 
us that there are things which the present 
generation, with all its triumphs over mat- 
ter, cannot achieve. A perfect specimen of 
baronial architecture, like a perfect speci- 
men of mediwval cathedral building, may 
be copied—it cannot be created. There were 
Homers in the building art, as well as in the 
art of poetry, whom no successor can ap- 
proach, and who left artistic models for all 
time. Mr. Ruskin’s objection to living ina 
country where there were no castles is one 
in which very few people participate. We 
are not so completely abscrbed, however, in 
the practical and dry details of modern exis- 
tence, that we cannot yield homage to the 
genius which created a noble pile like War- 
wick, or refrain from regretting its fate.” 
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- Prince Puckler-Muskau, the Silesian 
“Duke of Devonshire,” and who is said to 
have lent a hand in the present arrangement 
of the Boise de Boulogne, published in 1826 
a most remarkable tourist book, under the 
title of “Letters of a Defunct” ( Verstorbe- 
nen), from which we translate the following 
passage: “ By heaven, dear Julia, now I feel 
carried away by genuine and unmeasured 
enthusiasm! What I described hitherto 
was smiling nature, combined with all that 
can be produced by art and money. [I left it 
with a satisfactory impression, and not with- 
out admiration, although I have seeh the 
like things—yea, even do possess them. But 
what I saw to-day was more than all that. 
It was a magic palace (Zauberschloss), wrapt 
in the most captivating garb of poetry, sur- 
rounded by all the majesty of history, whose 
sight constantly fills me with pleasurable as- 
tonishment. . . . Even at a great dis- 
tance you can see the dark mound of stone 
rising vertically from the rock more than 
two hundred feet above the Avon, in a 
grove of medizval cedars of Lebanon, chest- 
nut trees, oak and lime trees. This huge 
mass is overtopped by nearly the same height 
by two towers of different form. The broken 
pier of a bridge, overshadowed by trees, is 
standing in the midst of the river, which 
lower down, just where the castle building 
begins, forms a foaming cascade, and sets in 
_ motion the wheels of the castle mill, which, 
being connected with the whole, only seems 
to form a lowsprojecting pilaster thereof.’”’ 
The noble and witty tourist devotes a whole 
chapter to the wonderful contents and the 
grounds of the castle. Amongst others, he 
dwells with delight on the perfect parallel- 
ism of the keyholes in the doors of a suite of 
rooms, which would allow Paul Pry himself 
to peep through from one end to the other. 
A short sketch of the life of Richard Ne- 
ville, that famous Earl of Warwick called the 
*“king-maker,” is not inappropriate to this 
subject, which at once suggests his eventful 
life. He was born not long after the year 
1420, and married, during the life of his fa- 
ther, Anne, daughter of Richard de Beau- 
‘champ, Earl of Warwick. To her fell the 
great family estates, and her husband, for- 
merly known as Lord Richard Neville, was 
‘then created Earl of Warwick. He was also 
allied by ties of relationship to a number of 
‘England’s most powerful families, among 
others to Richard, Duke of York, father of 
the Earl of March, afterward King Ed- 
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ward IV., who was Warwick's first cousin. 
The latter possessed enormous wealth, and 
added to personal intrepidity, decision, intel- 
ligence and eloquence, a frank and generous 
bearing, and a princely magnificence and 
liberality, which conciliated the affections of 
all classes. He won his first honors as a sol- 
dier in an incursion with his father and the 
Earl of Northumberland across the Scottish 
border in 1448. When the Yorkists took up 
arms against the House of Lancaster he 
joined the Duke of York, had the chief credit 
of the victory of St. Albans, and received 
the important post of governor of Calais, to 
which Henry VI. added a few years after- 
ward the command of the fleet for a period 
of five years. 

When the war of the Roses broke out 
afresh, Warwick came over from Calais with 
a large body of troops and joined his father 
at Ludlow. The triumph of the Lancastri- 
ans at the battle of Ludiford cost him his 
naval office, and he would have lost the gov- 
ernorship of Calais also bad he not held it 
by force, and driven away his appointed suc- 
cessor at the mouth of his cannon, Collect- 
ing a fresh army, he crossed over to England 
with fifteen hundred men, and marched 
upon London. King Henry fled; forty thou- 
sand soldiers flocked to Warwick’s standards; 
the city threw open its gates; and the great 
victory of Northampton delivered the royal 
person into the hands of the Yorkists. It 
was now arranged that Henry should retain 
the crown for life, and that the Duke of 
York should succeed him. But Queen Mar- 
garet was not disposed to yield so easily, and 
collecting an army, gave battle to the York- 
ists at Wakefield. York was slain; War- 
wick’s father, the Earl of Salisbury, was taken 
prisoner and beheaded: The Yorkists made 
another stand at Bernard’s Heath, near St. 
Albans, commanded by Warwick, and were 
again defeated. Henry was set at liberty, 
but the party of the White Rose had now 
fixed their hopes upon the young Edward of 
York, who effected a junction with his cou- 
sin Warwick’s forces, and compelled the 
royal army to retire to the north of England. 
Warwick and Edward entered London in 
triumph, and the young duke was proclaimed 
king, under the titleof Edward IV. Hasten- 
ing to the north, soon followed by Edward, 
Warwick signally defeated Henry at Towton. 
The history of the conflict between the 
houses of Lancaster and York is too well 
known toneed much repetition. The heroic 


struggles of Margaret, who seemed to pos- 
sess the high spirit more appropriate for her 
lord, were in vain, and after spending more 
than a year in concealment Henry was be- 
trayed and carried captive to London. He 
was met by Warwick at Islington; the latter 
tied his feet to the stirrups, and after leading 
him three times around the pillory, conduct- 
ed him to the tower. In the meanwhile the 
king and kingdom had been governed by the 
Neville family. Warwick and his two broth- 
ers, George, Archbishop of York, and Lord 
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garet, the king’s sister, upon the Duke of 
Burgundy. Edward was in turn displeased 
at the secret marriage of his brother Clar- 
ence and Isabella, Warwick’s eldest daughter. 
An insurrection soon broke out, and War- 
wick, Clarence and the Archbishop of York 
headed the rebellious army, captured and 
beheaded the father and brother of the 
queen, and led Edward prisoner to Middle- 
ham. But Edward was soon after restored 
to liberty, and a series of reconciliations and 
quarrels followed. Finally Warwick and 
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Montacute, held the most important offices 
in the gift of the king. But they were soon 
‘to have powerful rivals in the king’s favor. 
The marriage of Edward with the beautiful 
and crafty Elizabeth Woodville was in reality 
the foundation for the downfall of the proud 
family of Nevilles. The queen’s relatives 
came into favor, and the Woodvilles boldly 
flaunted their honors in the face of the 
haughty Warwick, who had been highly of- 
fended by the marriage itself, and was still 
more so at the bestowal of the hand of Mar- 


Clarence fled to France, where the former 
became reconciled to his old enemy, Queen 
Margaret, and pledged himself to assist to 
place Henry of Lancaster on tle throne of 
England. Success for a while attended the 
Lancastrians, and Henry was for a short 
time king, in name at least, but not long. 
Edward was too formidable an antagonist to 
be thus easily overcome, and Warwick the 
king-maker was slain in hand-to-hand com- 
bat at the bloody battle of Barnet, admirable 
for his indomitable energy to the last. 
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The scenery along the banks of the Hud- 
son is celebrated for its exquisite beauty, and 
the river itself, no mean part of that beauty, 
is one of the most important in the United 
States. The distant sources of the Hudson 
are in the Adirondack Mountains, in the 
northeast part of New York, more than four 
thousand feet above the sea. Its principal 
head streams rise in Hamilton and Essex 
counties, and serve as the outlets to numer- 
ous small highland lakes. A number of 
these streams unite in the southwest part of 
Essex county, and the river formed by their 
junction takes a winding course to the 
southeast, receiving on its way the outlet of 
Scroon Lake on the east, eight or ten miles 
west of the south part of Lake George. From 
this point it runs nearly south to the town 
of Corinth, receiving as tributary the Sacon- 
daga River from the west, and also some 
smaller streams, and then turns sharply to 
the east, following that general direction 
with several bends until it reaches Glen’s 
Falls, where it has a fall of fifty feet. Soon 
after passing this point the river bends to 
the south and flows in that direction with 
little change to its mouth, a distance of about 
one hundred and ninety miles, separating 
Washington, Rensselaer, Columbia, Dutch- 

ess, Putnam, Westchester and New York 

counties on the east from Saratoga, Albany, 
Greene, UlsterfOrange and Rockland coun- 
ties and the State of New Jersey on the 
west. From Glen’s Falls to Troy the course 
of the Hudson is much broken by rapids, 
bat at the last-named place, one hundred 
and fifty-one miles from its mouth, it is af- 
fected by the tide, and becomes a broad, 
deep and sluggish stream. 

From Albany its general width is from 
three to seven hundred yards, though in 
some places it greatly exceeds this. The 
banks of the Hudson through nearly its 
whole course are elevated and picturesque. 
The upper portion of the river is bordered 
by gentle eminences, covered with cultivated 
fields, interspersed with pleasant towns and 
villages, while in Greene and Ulster counties 
its valley is bounded on the west by the Cat- 
skill Mountains, which in the former ap- 
proach within seven miles of the river, A 
short distance below Newburg, sixty-one 
miles from New York, it begins its passage 
through the beautiful hills called the High- 
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lands, which rise abruptly from the water; 
in some places vessels following the channel 
pass so near the shore that one can almost 
touch the cliffs from their decks. The most 
remarkable of these bills are Break-Neck 
Beacon, so named from the signal fires which 
used to burn on its summit during the Rev- 
olytionary war, Butler, Crow’s Nest, Sagar 
Loaf Mountain, Bull Hill; Anthony’s Nose, 
and Dunderberg or Donderbarrack (the 
“thunder chamber”). The Highlands cover 
an area of about sixteen by twenty-five miles, 
and the river flows through them with many 
windings, which add greatly to its beauty. 
In the midst of them, on a bold promontory 
commanding magnificent views both north 
and south, is West Point, the well-known 
seat of the United States Military Academy, 
Fort Putnam, the ruins of which remain, 
was built here during the War of Indepen- 
dence by the Americans, and a chain was 
stretched across the river at this place to 
prevent the passage of British ships. The 
tourist will see several other sites noteworthy 
for their connection with American history 
at various places along the river, 

Poon after leaving the Highlands the Hud- 
son spreads out into the sheet of water 
known a8 Haverstraw Bay, and just below is 
Tappan Bay, about twelve miles long and 
from three to four miles wide. On the west- 
ern shore a range of trap rock called the 
Palisades rises perpendicularly from the 
water's edge to a height of from three to five 
hundred feet, extending about fifteen miles 
in length. 

The tributaries of the Hudson are few in 
number, the largest being the Hoosic, Mo- 
hawk, Walkill and Croton. Spuyten Duyvil 
Creek connects it with the Harlem River, - 
which flows into the East River, forming 
the northern boundary of Manhattan Island. 
New York owes much of its prosperity to 
the Hudson, which forms one of the chief 
channels of communication between the 
east and west, being connected with the 
great lakes by the Erie Canal, and the New 
York and Erie and New York Central rail- 
roads, with Lake Champlain and Canada by 
both canal and railroads, and with the Del- 
aware River and Pennsylvania coal region 
by the Delaware and Hudson canal. The view 
on next page illustrates some of the beauties 
of this lovely river and its surroundings. 
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St. Petersburg, the magnificent monument 
of the i:domitable will and perseverance of 
its celebrated founder, takes its place among 
the most splendid cities of the world, though 
now but little more than a century and a 
half old. On this page we give an engrav- 
ing of the very plain, unpretentious resi- 
dence of Peter the Great while the city bear- 
ing his name was in process of erection. 
Never, perhaps, was there a mightier evi- 
dence of imperial power than this same won- 
derful city, built upon piles, and threatened 
by the rising waters of the Neva, at times, 


formed his countenance, during a few mo- 
ments, into an object on which it was im- 
possible to look without terror, the immense 
quantities of meat which he devoured, the 
pints of brandy which he swallowed, and 
which, it was said, he had carefully distilled 
with his own hands, the fool who jabbered 
at his feet, the monkey which grinned at the 
back of his chair, were, during some weeks, 
popular topics of conversation.” That this 
monarch of all the Russias was possessed of 
a heart not the softest when the gratification 
of any whim of his own was ‘in the balance, 


with almost certain destruction. The prin- 
cipal events in the life of the Russian hero 
are well known, and show that he marched 
resolutely on over difficulties and obstacles 
that would have daunted a less determined 
nature. After serving his apprenticeship to 
ship-building in Holland, occupying the 
house of which our second illustration is a 
good representation, he went to London in 
1698, residing in Norfolk Street. At this 
time Macaulay thus describes him: “ His 
stately form, his intellectual forehead, his 
piercing black eyes, his Tartar nose and 
mouth, his gracious smile, his frown black 
with all the stormy rage and hate of a bar- 
barian tyrant, and, above all, a strange ner- 
yous convulsion which sometimes trans- 
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the following anecdote related of him will 
testify: 

In the fall of 1717, Peter the Great, who 
was just returning from France, spent four 
days in Berlin, residing in the Castle Mon- 
bijon of the Queen Sophia Dorothea. The 
conqueror of Pultowa was forty-five years of 
age; twenty years before, in 1698, he had 
seen Berlin for the first time, when on his 
way to Saardam as ship carpenter. The 
whole of Berlin was on its feet to see thé 
half mythical, barbarian sovereign, while 
making his entree on Sunday, the 19th of 
September, 1717. Nature had impressed the 
stamp of sovereign on the brow of this man, 
who, not only in his capacity, but also in 
his appearance, was the greatest monarch of 
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his time. Already full grown when but 
seventeen years of age, his symmetrical 
body had attained the height of seven feet 
ene inch, Bavarian measure. His broad 
powerful shoulders were surmounted by a 
massive well-formed head, with large flashing 
eyes, high forehead, and slightly bowed nose, 
beneath which the pointed mustache cor- 
responded with the by no means small 
youth, the full under lip of which gave 
proof ef sensuality. A peculiar ornament 
of the noble head was the dark hair reach- 
ing to the shoulders. Thus Peter the Great 
was an imposing sight, who, even without 
the ermine, as carpenter in Saardam, or as 
sailor in London, made a mighty impression. 
History tells that, with his extraordinary 
good appetite, he ate six times as much as 
other human beings. 

On the second day of his being in Berlin, 
en Monday, September 20th 1717, King Fred- 
erick Williain I. rode with his august guest 
and a large retinue through the city, for the 
purpose of showing the Russian emperor the 
glories of Berlin. They took the Newmarket 
in their own way, where the gallows stood, 

“ Brother Frederick, what kind of a ma- 
chine is that?” asked Peter. 

“A gallows, for the hanging of thieves and 
deserters,” answered the king. 

“Indeed! Well, now, it must be a beau- 
tiful sight to see a fellow kicking and sprawl- 
ing there! I am anxious to see the sight. 
Do procure me this pleasure at once!” cried 
the ezar, with sparkling eyes. 

The king, indignant at such a demand, 
and yet embarrassed at being obliged to deny 
his guest any request, answered evasively: 

“T regret to say, that at this moment we 
have no candidate for the gallows, but then 
I will order an inquiry into the prisons for 
to-morrow.” 

The ezar wrinkled his brow, and his eye 
glanced over the sea of heads on all sides: 

“But why this long delay, brother? Here 
are enough people; let the first one that 
comes handy be hung for my benefit.” 

As hard a matter as it was for the king to 
be obliged to refuse his guest a favor, he yet 
answered with determination: 

“It is not the practice in this country to 
hang the first one that comes handy, but 
only such as have been properly tried and 
condemned by the judge as malefactors.” 

* In his heart the king was wishing that the 
ride was over and the gallows out of sight. 
But the czar was anxious to see a hanging. 


“Ts that so?” said he, drawling his words. 
“Well, I have Russians enough with me. 
Here, let them hang one of my servants!” 
The king was frightened, but finally his 
firm will and earnest determination succeed- 
ed in getting the czar off the notion, and 


they rode on, and Peter the Great missed , 


the enjoyment of seeing a hanging on the 
gallows at the Newmarket. 

This celebrated monarch was like many 
other famous men, a great worker. He rose 
at four o’clock in summer; at six he was 
either in the senate or the admiralty; and 
his subjects must have believed that he had 
the gift of ubiquity, so many and so various 
were his occupations. He had also the vir- 
tue of economy, a quality rarely seen in a 
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sovereign. He even found time to dabble in 
literature, and translated several works inte 
Russian; among these was the “ Architec- 
ture”.of Le Clerc, and the “ Art of construc- 
ing Dams and Mills” by Sturm; these man- 
uscripts are preserved. 

During the ezar’s visit to London, he was 
much gazed at by the populace, and on one 
occasion was upset by a porter who pushed 
against him with his load; when Lord Car- 
marthen, fearing there would be a pugilistie 
encounter, turned angrily to the man, and 
said, “ Don’t you know that this is the ezar?” 
“Czar!” replied the sturdy porter, with his 
tongue in his cheek, “ we are all czars here!” 
Sauntering one day into Westminster Hall 
with the same nobleman, when it was, as 
usual, alive with wigs and gowns, Peter 
asked who these people might be; and, when 
informed that they were lawyers, nothing 
could exceed his astonishment. “ Lawyers!” 
he said, “ why, I have but two in all my do- 
minions, and I believe I shall hang one of 
them the moment I get home!’’ 

' The vices of Peter were such as to have 
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been expected in a man of his violent tem- 
perament, despotic in a barbarous country, 
and who in early life had been surrounded 
by flatterers and dissolute associates. But 
it would be foreign to the purpose of this 
artiele to enter into a discussion of this na- 
ture. The Russians date their civilization 
from his reign; but a slight glance at the 
history of some of the early ezars will show 
that, in many of the points on which the 
greatness of his reputation rests, he was an- 
ticipated by his predecessors. Dark and 
Savage as the early history of the country 
is, an attempt at public education had been 
made, religious toleration and an anxiety to 
promote commerce existed, and the institu- 
tion of a code of laws had already occupied 
their attention. The untimely deaths of 
some of these princes deprived Russia of 
monarchs far more benevolent than Peter— 
men of finer and more generous minds, and, 
though not so ambitious, quite as anxious 
for her welfare. Under their sway no such 
rush at improvement would have been made; 
no such influx of foreigners would have tak- 
en place; but, if not so rapidly, at least as 
surely, the sovereigns would have effected 
quite as much real good. Peter left no code 
of laws established on the broad principles 


of justice; he travelled in England and Hol- 
land, but thought onlf of their navies, and 


wholly overlooked the great principles of 
their governments, by which he might have 
ameliorated the condition of hisown. Trial 
by jury never appears to have attracted his 


attention. The czar, itis true, reigned over 


a nation of serfs—so did Alfred the Great of 
England, and in the ninth instead of the 
eighteenth century. 

Our third illustration is a view of a Russo- 
Greek church at Bucharest in Wallachia, 


which is, as will be seen, a rather singular 


edifice. The building is comparatively mod- 


ern, and is devoted to the Greek form of 
Christian worship. There are some peculiar 
features about the structure, and most prom- 
inent among them the three steeples which 
impart an oriental aspect; but it is of no 


particular style of architecture. The bell in 


the foreground is very large. 

The city of Cronstadt is the most impor- 
tant seaport and naval fortress of Russia, the 
seat of the admiralty, and the station of the 
Baltic fleet. It is situated in the southeast 
part of a small arid and rocky island at the 
eastern extremity of the Gulf of Finland, 


and opposite the mouth of the Neva. This 
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Russian town, ofwhich we present our read- 
ers with a view on page 417, was built by 
Peter the Great in 1710; it was named in 
1721, was fortified during the reign of its 
builder, and afterwards under Bilizabeth, 
Catherine II., Paul, Alexander I., and Nich- 
olas, being destined from its foundation to 
become the great bulwark of the new Rus- 
sian capital, aud a chief naval stronghold of 
the Baltic. The southern channel, which 
separates the island from the mainland, is 
narrow, and commanded by a small fortified 
islet, and only admits of the passage of sin-. 
gle vessels; the opposite channel, broader, 
but, owing to its sand banks, a still less prac- 
ticable entrance to the shallow eastern bay, 
called the Bay of Cronstadt, is commanded 
by the batteries of the rock of Riesbank, and 
the citadel of Kronslott, situated on two 
small islands. Numerous forts and batteries 
defend all other parts of the island, which 
forms an irregular triangle, having its base 
towards St. Petersburg. The place is regu- 
larly built, has fine, well-paved streets and 
squares, and quite a number of churches. 
It contains a house of Peter the Great, sur- 
rounded by a garden where still grow a few 
oaks plauted by him. The quays, construct- 
ed by the Emperor Nicholas, are of granite 


aud ona grand scale, The harbor of Cron- 


stadt consists of three sections; the military 
outer harbor, capable of containing thirty- 
five ships of the line, besides smaller vessels, 
the middle harbor, for the fitting out and re- 
pairing of vessels, the hulls of new ones being 


brought over for equipment from St, Peters- 


‘burg; and the innermost harbor, running 


parallel with the preceding, used only by 
merchantmen, and sufficient for one thou- 
sand sail at a time. 

Our next illustration, on page 419, is a 


view of Mount Ararat, from the Plain of 


Erivan in Russian Armenia. It consists of 


two mountains—the Great Ararat, on the 
northwest; and the Less Ararat, on the 
southeast; their summits, in a direct line, 
being about seven miles apart, and their 
bases insensibly blending into each other by 


the interposition of a wide, level, upland 
valley. The summit of the Great Ararat is 


seventeen thousand three hundred and twen- 
ty-three feet above the sea-level, and four- 
teen thousand three hundred and twenty 
feet above the plain of the Arras. The 
north-eastern slope of the mountain is abouf 
fourteen miles in length, and the south- 


western about twenty miles. On the former 
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visible even from Ervian, fiirty-two miles 
distant, is a deep, gloomy, crater-like chasm. 
The mountain is covered with perpetual 
snow and ice, for about three miles from its 
summit downward, in an oblique direction. 
On the entire northern half, from about four- 
teen thousand feet above the sea-level, it 
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shoots up in one rigid crest to its summit, 
and then stretches downward on its southern 
side to a level not quite so low, forming what 
is called the “ Silver Crest of Ararat.’ Lit- 
tle Ararat rises thirteen thousand and nine- 
ty-three feet above the sea-level, and ten 
thousand one hundred and forty feet above 
the plain of the Arras; and is free from snow 


in September and October. Its declivities 
are greater and steeper than those of the 
Great Ararat; and its almost conical form 
is marked with several delicate furrows, that 
radiate downward from its summit. 

The last engraving represents a scene that 
is too common in Russia for the nerves of 


those who do not believe in corporal punish- 
ment. Russia still clings to its knout, and a 
terrible thing it is, although it cannot be used 
without the emperor’s consent. This is the 
way the punishment is inflicted. 

The criminal, surrounded by a guard or 
Cossacks, is conducted, half-naked, to the 


place chosen for this kind of execution; all 
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that he has on is simply a pair of linen draw- 
ers round his extremities; his hands are 
bound together by cords, with the palms laid 
flat against one another. He is stretched 
prostrate upon his belly, on a frame inclined 
diagonally, and at the extremities of which 
are fixed in iron rings; his hands are fastened 
to one end of the frame, and his feet to the 
other; he is then extended in such a manner 
that he cannot make a single movement. 

At a distance of five-and-twenty paces 
stands another man; it is the public execu- 
tioner. He is dressed in black velvet trow- 
sers, stuffed into his boots, and a colored 
cotton shirt, buttoning at the side. His 
sleeves are tucked up, so that nothing may 
thwart or embarrass him in his movements, 
With both hands he grasps the instrument 
of punishment—the terrible knout! This 
knout consists of a thong of thick leather, 
cut in a triangular form, from four to five 
yards long, and an inch wide, tapering off at 
one end, and broad at the other; the small 
end is fastened to a little wooden handle, 
about two feet long. 

The signal is given; no one ever takes the 
trouble to read the sentence. The execu- 
tioner advances a few steps, with his body 
bent, holding the knout in both hands, while 


the long thong drags along the ground be- 
tween his legs. On coming to about three 
or four paces from the prisoner, he raises, by 
a vigorous movement, the knout towards 
the top of his head, and then instantly draws 
it down towards his knees. The thong flies 
whistling through the air, and, descending 
on the body of the victim, twines round it 
like a hoop of iron. In spite of his state of 
tension, the poor wretch bounds as if he 
were submitted to the powerful shock of 
galvanism. The executioner retraces his 
steps, and repeats the same operation as 
many timesas there are blows to be inflicted. 
When the thong envelops the body with its 
edges, the flesh and muscles are literally cut 
into stripes as if with a razor; but when it 
falls flat, then the bones crack; the flesh, in 
that case, is not cut, but crushed and ground, 
and the blood spurts out in all directions! 
The sufferer becomes green and blue, like a 
body in a state of decomposition. 

The knout is fatal, if the judgment of the 
emperor, or the executioner, wills it to be so. 
Does the latter mean to be humane to his 
victim ?—he kills him with the first lash; 
far so great is the instrument's weight, that 
it enables him to break the spine at a single 
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blow! This is Mot, however, usually done, 
and the unfortunate culprit receives the 
whole number prescribed, which rarely ex- 
ceeds half a dozen. LIlere no surgeon at- 
tends, as on occasions of running the gaunt- 
let, to regulate the punishment. If the crim- 
inal dies under the knout, no one is answer- 
able—the motive for such exemption from 
responsibility doubtless being that the very 
Jirst blow may be fatal. If he survives, he is 
sent to the hospital, and, when cured, to Si- 
beria, where he disappears forever in the 
bowels of the earth. 

Before serfilom was abolished in Russia, 
many stories were related of the devotion 
of the serfs to their owners and masters, and 
here is one which may not be out of place 
in this connection. 

Some years ago a Russian nobleman was 
travelling on special business in the interior 
of Russia. It was the beginning of winter, 
but the frost had set in early. His carriage 
rolied up to an inn, and he demanded a re- 
lay of horses to carry him on to the next 
station, where he intended to pass the night. 
The innkeeper entreated him not to pro- 
ceed, for he said there was danger in travel- 
ling so late—the wolves were out. But the 
nobleman thought the man merely wanted 
to keep him as a guest; he said it was too 
early for wolves, and ordered the horses to 
be put to. He then drove off, with his wife 
and his only daughter inside the carriage 
with him. On the box of the carriage was 
aserf who had been born on the nobleman’s 
estate, to whom he was much attached, and 
who loved his master as he loved his own 
life. They rolled over the hardened snow, 
and there seemed no sign of danger. The 
moon shed her pale light and brought out 
into burnished silver the road on which they 
were going. At length the little girl said to 
her father: 

“What was that strange howling noise 
that I just heard ?” 

“ O, nething but the wind sighing through 
the forest trees!’’ the father replied. 

The child shut her eyes, and was quiet. 
But soon she said again: 

“ Listen, father; it is not like the wind, I 
think.” 

The father listened, and far, far away in 
the distance behind him, through the clear, 
cold, frosty air, he heard a noise which he too 
well knew the meaning of. He -then put 
down the window and spoke to his servant: 

“The wolves, I fear, are after us; make 
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haste. Tell the man to drive faster, and get 
your pistols ready.” 

The postilion drove faster. But the same 
mournful sound which the child had heard 
approached nearer. It was clear that a 
pack of wolves had scented them out. The 
nobleman tried to calm the fears of his wife 
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and child. Atlast the baying of the pack 
was distinctly heard. So he said to his 
servant: 

“When they come up with us, do you sin- 
gle out one and fire, and I will single out 
another, and while the rest are devouring 
them we shall get on.” 


As soon as he put down the window he 
saw the pack in full cry behind, the large 
dog-wolf at their head. Two shots were 
fired, and two of the wolves fell. The oth- 
ers instantly set upon and devoured them; 
and meanwhile the carriage gained ground, 
But the taste of blood only made them more 


furious, and they were soon up with the car- 
riage again. Again two shots were fired, 
and two fell And were devoured. But the 
carriage was soon overtaken, and the post- 
house was yet far distant. The nobleman 
then ordered the postilion to loose one of 
his leaders, that they might gain a little time, 
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This was done, and the poor horse plunged 
frantically into the forest and the wolves af- 
ter him, and was soon torn to pieces. Then 
another horse was sent off, and shared the 
same fate. The carriage labored on as fast 
as it could with the two remaining horses; 
but the post-house was still distant. 

At length the servant said to his master: 

“T have served you ever sinee I was a 
child; [love you as well as my own self. 
Nothing can save you but one thing. Letme 
save you. Task you only to look after my 
wife and little ones.” 

The nobleman remonstrated, but in vain. 
When the wolves next came up, the faithful 
fellow threw himself among them. The 
panting horses galloped on with the carriage, 
and the gates of the post-house just closed 
in upon it as. the fearful pack were on the 
point of making the, last fatal attack. But 
the travellers were safe. The grateful noble- 
man always cared for the faithful serfs wife 
and children. 

Russia has produced some remarkable wo- 
men. The most wonderful, probably, was 
the Empress Catherine, who, in spite of her 
faults, possessed great talent, and governed 
her nation so that it advanced in power and 
influence. Among the ladies associated with 
Catherine was her intimate friend, the little 
Catherine—as she was called at court—her 
real name being Katinka Dayskoff. This re- 
markable woman, less beautiful than talent- 
ed and attractive, wore with equal grace and 
understanding a military blouse, the robes 
of the court lady, and the Talar of science. 

We see this small nervous woman, at nine- 
teen years of age, subjecting her weak hus- 
band to her own will, making the influential 
Count Panin her subject, and sharing the 
unlimited confidence of the Empress Cath- 
erine. These two women kept the machin- 
ery of a great nation in motion. We see the 
little princess in the uniform of the Guard, 
sword in hand, by the side of the czarina, with 
her leading the troops towards Peterhof. 
Now we find her a councillor of state—now 
in the barracks—again acting in the capacity 
of adiplomat. Zealously occupied in litera- 
ture and science, we find her circk of knowl- 
edge ever increasing. 

The Empress Catherine founded the Acad- 
emy of Science in St. Petersburg—still the 
pride of the nation—and the princess became 
the president of the same. 

In advanced life she retired to her country 
estate, and used her talents to the bringing 
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about of a better system of agriculture, on 
English principles. She occupied the last 
years of her life in philosophical pursuits, 
Her influence in art and science was to Rus- 
sia what Catherine was to the kingdom. 

The beautiful and brave Frouv’ Mellin 
commanded the Tobolsk Regiment, and it 
was said that had she gathered all her ador- 
ers into her army, she could have had a large 
command. This talented and firm woman 
was a strong prop to the throne, and ap- 
peared more than once, when the Guard re- 
belled, at the head of her regiment, before 
the Winter Palace. 

Sophia Nariskin and Hedwig Niewelinski 
served as officers under her, and the Princess 
Mentschikoff as major in the Regiment. 

The Princess Iwan Saltikoff distinguished 
herself more than once by her courage and 
tact upon the battle-fields in wars against 
the Turks. In the campaign the result of 
which was the storming of Otschakoff slfe 
played the part of a true strategist. 

Mustapha Pasha, commander of the Jani- 
zaries, wished to make a sortie with the aim 
to take the beautiful Russian prisoner, who, 
in spite of the severity of the cold winter, 
carried on an active campaign. The count- 
ess heard of his desires and sent a spy, in 
whose faithfulness she was confident, to the 
pasha, who represented himself as a deserter. 
After he had answered some questions upon 
the strength and position of the army, the 
Turk asked him why he had deserted his 
flag. “Out of thirst for revenge,” replied 
the spy. “I was a soldier in the regiment of 
the countess, and dared raise my eyes to look 
upon her.” “And she,’ said the pasha, 
laughing, “ punished your insolence with one 
hundred blows on the soles of your feet?” 
(A common punishment in Turkey.) “ No,” 
said he, “ but by a corresponding number on 
my back. I love her still, though, but have 
sworn revenge.” “And how do you propose 
avenging yourself?” continued the pasha, 
“By aiding you to make her your prisoner, 
your slave, the ornament of your harem.” 
This kind of revenge pleased the Turk. 

The so-called deserter offered to lead him 
in the night to a distant outpost, which the 
countess was accustomed to visit at a certain 
hour. Ile showed the pasha a beautiful 
miniature portrait of the countess, which 
emboldened him still more for the adventure. 
The same night, accompanied by a few mem- 
bers of his staff, he fullowed the spy, and was 
taken prisoner by the countess, 
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' The ezarina did not, like Sibursa, alone 
surround her court with Arazons, but she 
established in Southern Russia an experi- 
mental regiment of women, and at the same 
time established there what was called a 
Woman’s Republic. A young man who 
whipped his wife on the street caused a re- 
bellion among wives, who had perhaps also 
suffered a like chastisement. The men were 
surprised in sleep and made prisoners; a 
deputation of women came by command of 
the ezarina, with the order that, until coun- 
termanded, the women should rule, and the 
men obediently obeyed. The women now 
filled positions before occupied by men. The 
wife of the minister preached and read ser- 
vice, the wife of the judge sat on the bench, 


the blacksmith’s wife presided in the smithy. 
The men were the serfs, and when they re- 
belled, were sold to distant land-owners., 

An amusing remembrance of that time re- 
mains even to this day. A watchman al- 
ways stands at a certain post in the meadow 
at Zarskoye Selo, without any one’s even 
knowing or asking the cause of the same; 
but lately it has been looked into, and it has 
been found that the Empress Catherine dis- 
covered a peculiar rose on this spot, and set 
a watchman to guard it, and daily since 
then, for more than one hundred years, has 
a sentinel paced to and fro—a token of the 
caprice of the despotism which characterized 
her better than volumes upon her history 
could do. 

_ We will close our article with a brief view 


of a Russian city during the winter months, 
when the ground is covered with snow and 
the cold is intense. The streets of the city 
are wonderfully gay and picturesque. Sledges 
with the famous Russian trotters move gal- 
lantly about over the clean white snow, the 
swift horses jingling their merry bells, and 
tossing their handsome heads in their gay 
silver harness. Fair fur-clad ladies talking 
pleasantly, and making quite a holiday time 
of it, go jauntily about in delightfully high 
spirits. The awful winter is to them a mere 
change of pleasures; they take their brisk 
recreation of sledging by day, and muster at 
brilliant balls and assemblies at night. Noth- 
ing can quench their thirst for excitement 
and society; but the theatres are closed by 
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the police, lest the coachman waiting for 
play-goers should be frozen on his box. The 
tariff ceases for public carriages, and the 
droschky drivers, hardy enough to brave the 
weather, may charge their own fares. Gen- 
tlemen walk about with pelisses of the black 
fox, costing as much as $4000 apiece, because 
this fur is the warmest and lightest—for 
even fashion has reason in its caprices. Per- 
sons less wealthy, or less luxurious, wrap 
themselves in the skins of the raccoon or the 
skunk, the bear or the beaver. Ladies go 
clothed in sables, the finest of which should 
be of dark hair tinged with gray. The yel- 
low fox gives a good light warm fur, but is 
discredited on account of its cheapness. 
The houses in the south are not so well 


_ built for this weather as those in St. Peters- 
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burg and the north. Not only do the win- 
dows freeze, but the frost and snow force 
their way inside the rooms, and lie inches 
deep of a morning under the balcony doors 
and between the double windows. But by 
means of ovens between the walls, which are 
called stoves, they can contrive to keep their 
rooms facing the south at about fourteen de- 
grees of heat Reaumur. An iron stove, 
when it burns well, which is not often, will 
bring even a northerly room up to eighteen 
degrees; but this is too warm. It requires 
some management to get a comfortable tem- 
perature, which is about fifteen degrees 


Reaumur. An American fireplace, however 
large and well-fed, will by no means make 
head against the difficulty. Double win- 
dows, and huge stoves made of soapstone, 
can alone overcome the rigid climate. 

Hot tea is sold about the streets in winter 
as lemonade is in summer, and the Russian 
tea is of a quality not met in less favored lo- 
calities. When sugar is used it is not dropped 
into the cup or glass, but the lump is held in 
the hand, and a bite taken now and then— 
an inconvenient way, for the fine-grained 
solid beet-root sugar is as hard as a stone. 
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THE OGILVIE PRIDE. 


BY MRS. B. EDSON. 


PART FIFTH. 


CHAPTER IX. 


HEN the feet of one we love has 

VV touched the shores of the silent 

river, and then turned and come 
back to us, our love receives a new baptism. 
It seemed to Paul Ogilvie that he had never 
really loved Helen until now he had come so 
near losing her. He tried to tell her some- 
thing of this as he drove to Rose Hill, but 
she begged him, almost sharply, to “ wait till 
amore convenient season,” adding, lightly, 
that he “ would have plenty of time to tell 
her when she was his wife.” 

It was nearly eleven o'clock when Teresa 
was at liberty. Helen’s strength had been 
fictitious, evidently, for no sooner had Ogilvie 
taken his departure than she sank nervous 
and trembling into a chair. And all the 
evening, until eleven o’clock, Teresa had sat 
by her, bathed her head, and striven to soothe 
the strange nervous restlessness so unusual 
to her. At length, pale and exhausted, she 
slept, and Teresa slipped softly out, intend- 
ing to inform her father—who had been to 
the door to see how the patient was every 
fifteen minutes during the evening—that 
Helen was at last asleep, and then go down 
to her own room, 

The night was still and dark, the sultri- 
ness still lingering in the air. She expected 
to find her father in the sitting-room, as he 
had said he should not go to bed until Helen 
got quiet. But he was not there, and the 
gas was out, both there and in the hall. She 
ran up to his room, and called, softly: 

“Father, dear father, Helen is sleeping 
quietly, so do not sit up longer. If there is 
anything wanting I will speak, as I shall not 
undress, and shall go up now and then to 
see how she is.” 

She waited and listened, but there was no 
answer. 

“He must have fallen asleep,” she said; 
“poor papa! he looked so weary and anx- 
ious. I would give a good deal to see him 
with the old care-free debonair manner 
again.” 


Thus saying, she went carefully down 
stairs and stood a moment in the open door. 
How close it was! She remembered that 
the wind was southwest; perhaps there 
might be a breath of cool air there, and she 
sauntered that way. Suddenly she paused 
and shrunk back. With the cool wind that 
came in a soft breezy puff around the corner 
of the house, came the unmistakable sound 
of voices. 

There ran, for several yards, a rose hedge 
a little to the right of the angle of the build- 
ing, and it was from that direction the 
sound of voices came. It startled her a little, 
for she was not above the general feminine 
fear of “ robbers.” She hesitated a moment, 
undecided whether it were better to listen 
and try to discover who and what the in- 
truders were, or to hasten into the house 
and lock up the valuables, and rouse Tim to 
their defence, 

“TI swear I will have it, Gerald Deveraux!” 
broke sharply through the stillness and 
gloom, falling like a bombshell upon the ears 
of the surprised listener. 

“T have told you that I have not got it— 
what can [ do?” was the more carefully 
modulated .nswer, in which, however, Tere- 
8a easily recognized her father’s voice. 

“ Get it,” the other said, sententiously. 

“T cannot, I tell you! I am harassed to 
death for money now.” 

“Very well, I'll see young Gregory. I. 
reckon he’s sharper than the old one was. 
Ha, ha! nice little operation that, eh, Dever- 
aux? devilish ‘nice!’ And alow chuckling 
laugh gurgled up through the sultry air. 

“ Have you no mercy, Lloyd Douglass ?” 
came appealingly. 

“Humph! as much as you had for him, 
mebbe. I reckon you shed tears when you 
saw him a goin’ to the devil—crocodile tears, 
I mean. I wonder, now, how much the 
young sprig would give to get the old place 
back? sumethin’ handsome, I dou’t doubt.” 

“ Have I not given you already twice what. 
I agreed to at first ?” 


rding to Act of C in the year 1871, by THomes & Tataor, B 
(Entered according ongress, y Boston, Mass.,in the Office of the 
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“Mebbe so, but that is neither here nor 
there. I want more. But I wont be hard 
with you, Deveraux. I’ll give you forty-eight 
hours to come down in. It’s Tuesday now; 
if the money is fortheoming—remember, two 
hundred dollars—by eight o’clock Thursday 
evening, all right. If not—well, you know 
the alternative.” 

“T tell you, Douglass, it is impossible. 
Wait ten days, perhaps then—” 

“Forty-eight hours, my dear partner,” 
broke in the hard disagreeable voice. 

Tessa turned away faint and sick at heart. 
She could not listen to more, for her brain 
was giddy already. She crept softly up to 
the door of Helen’s room, and waited for her 
father to come in. She listened; Helen was 
sleeping peacefully. O, could she ever sleep 
again! What had her poor father ever 
done, that this coarse terrible man held him 
in his power? Well, whatever it was, or 
however wrong it was, he was her father, 
and she loved him! This was where she 
brought up each time she tried to solve the 
strange terrible problem. 

By-and-by Mr. Deveraux came in, fasten- 
ing the doors very carefully, and then coming 
slowly up stairs. Tessa had been waiting 
for this, and now came tripping softly across 
the upper hall. 

“ Step lightly, dear father; our pretty little 
patient is sleeping sweetly. I was just com- 
ing to find you,” she called, in a bright 
cheery whisper. “Good-night, dear father; 
don’t be anxious about anything, but leave 
it all to me.” And putting her hand on his 
arm, she kissed him tenderly. 

“ My faithful, brave little Tessa,” he said, 
returning the kiss, and going hastily back to 
his own room. 

A little golden thread ran through the 
sombre darkness.. The kiss burned and 
thrilled on her lips like a lover’s kiss. All 
her life she had given so much and received 
60 little, that even this little scrap of tender- 
ness had power to fill her heart with thanks- 
giving. What was there she could not do 
for him now! 

If Tessa had not slept, no one suspected 
it the next morning, when, in her buff cam- 
brie wrapper, with convolvolus in her hair, 
she presided at the breakfast-table, where 
she had coaxed her mother, and where 
Helen, languid and serious, and her father.a 
little nervous and absent, were all gathered. 
If there were shadows in her eyes, the bright 
smile and gay badiuage, the tender care and 


thoughtfulness breathing in everything she 
said or did, the cheerful sunny spirit perme- 
ating all, hid them completely from observa- 
tion. And then, no one ever thought of 
Tessa as one who ever had troubles. Her 
cross, if she had one, was so garlanded with 
flowers that no one ever saw it. If she had 
burdens, she carried them so lightly that 
others, looking on, said she had none at all. 

That afternoon Tessa went down town. 
She went alone, and a little privately, and 
came home looking just a little flushed and 
excited, but no one noticed that particularly, 
She was unusually gay that evening, singing, 
laughing, and brightening the whole house 
with her flow of spirits. Only one looked 
with suspicion on this unusual exuberance, 
and that was Paul Ogilvie. He got to wateh- 
ing her, and by-and-by he grew absolutely 
uneasy. The vivid cclor mm her cheek was 
not natural, and sometimes, when the smile 
died out of her face, there was a look in it 
that puzzled him. He had “ always under- 
stood Tessa so perfectly before,” he said, nor 
dreamed that he had never yet understood 
her at all! 

When Tessa was alone at last, after the 
little harmless masquerade was over, the 
look of anxiety and care which had been ex- 
iled all day, crept back to her face. She 
locked the door very softly,so her mother 
would not hear, and then drew a little roll 
trom her dress, and unfolding, counted by 
tens and twenties till she had counted it all 
—two hundred dollars. 

“Tam so glad!” she said, a smile chasing 
away the troubled look of her face. “I can 
wear my locket just as well, and I have no 
need of a watch atall. Mr, Rivirie was very 
kind to give me just what it cost, and with- 
out questioning me in any way. Now, Mr. 
Lloyd Douglass, it that is your name, Z wiil 
settle with you to-morrow night.” And she 
rolled the bills together carefully and put 
them away. 

She had half a dozen minds to give the 
money to her father, but she knew be would 
be vexed at the thought of her selling her 
watch, aud she hoped to see this fellow quite 
unbeknown to her father, and so save him 
the trouble and annoyance of another en- 
counter with him, It was quite natural she 
should fall into this line of reasoning; it had 
been the policy of her whole life to brush all 
possible trouble and vexation from his path. 

It was a soft dusky evening, with stars 
here and there looking out of gray fleecy 
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clouds. Eight o’clock of Thursday evening, 
he had said. Before that time, a good half 
hour she had been waiting behind the rose 
hedge, the two handred dollars held tizhtly 
in her hand.* She was anxious and excited, 
but it never occurred to her to be afraid of 
tliis fellow. Indeed, she had been so intent 
thinking about her father, and so eager to 
relieve him, that she had net had time to 
think about herself. She could not, however, 
helpa sudden feeling of alarm when a coarse 
voice said, close to her: 

“Ah, my pretty dear, waiting for me, eh?” 

“IT am, sir,’ she responded, firmly, one 
swift thought of her father restoring her 
courage. 

The man seemed rather taken aback, and 
muttered something about an “ unexpected 
lonor.” 

“I came on business, Mr. Douglass,” she 
continued, in a low clear voice. “I have 
brought you the money which you are ex- 
pecting. Here it is, in my father’s name, 
and I hope this will be the end of your ex- 
tortions.”’ 

‘The man took the money in an abashed 
sort of a way. Evidently he was not prepared 
to do battle with a woman—such a prompt, 
fearless, straightforward woman, too, who 
knew his name, and called it so readily. 
There were reasons why he didn’t care to 
have his naine too widely known. He was 
not afraid of Deveraux, but Deveraux’s 
daughter—that was quite another thing. 
And so he took the money with a sort of an 
embarrassed “thank you, miss,” and, like 
the bully he was, skulked away. 

Tessa turned to go in, and met her father 
just at the edge of the hedge. Both started 
simultaneously. 

“Teresa, why are you here?” he asked, 
hastily. 

“Come in and I will tell you,” she an- 
swered, taking his arm. She saw that he 
was laboring under a strong excitement. 

“No; go in and leave me!” he command- 
ed, trying to shake off her hand. 

“No, father, I shall not go unless you go 
with me. There is nothing for you to wait 
for here now.” 

“ Tessa!” 

“I have paid it, father,” she said, softly; 
* now come with me,” 

He drew an involuntary sigh of relief and 
turned toward the house. Helen came out 
to the edge of the piazza to meet them. Mr. 
Deveraux drew her hand through his arm and 


walkeé back and forth in the pleasant half- 
light, talking lightly and pleasantly, without 
an apparent anxiety or trouble in the world. 
Through the long windows the light fell 
softly through curtains of lace and damask, 
lighting the shadows with a pale amber glow. 
Tessa waited, but the two still continued 
their walk, The light, falling now and then 
on their faces, revealed hers brilliant and 
glowing, with a touch of tender sweetness 
hovering about the lips and the uplifted 
eyes; his smiling, suave, care-free, but with 
a lingering fondness in the glance which 
rested every now and then on his compan- 
ion’s face. 

Tessa went into the house quietly—she 
was not missed. She knew she would not 
be before she went. With his old ease he 
had slipped the care and burden from his 
mind, content that she should “ manage it,” 
as she had so many of the vexations and em- 
barrassments which had from titne to time 
arisen in his way. She waited, however, in 
the hall till he came in. 

“Do you want to see me for anything?” 
she asked. 

“No, I don’t think of anything, my dear,” 
he said, indifferently. ‘ Unless, perhaps, to 
suggest that you give Helen the benefit of 
your judgment in the selection of the wed- 
ding trousseau to-morrow,” he added, looking 
back. 

Tessa turned away with just a little feel- 
ing of disappointment and grief in her heart. 
Her labor and sacrifice had been freely and 
gladly given, but it would be none the less 
sweet to have some slight acknowledgment 
of it. And though she would hardly admit 
it to herself, she was not satisfied with the 
lightness with which her father passed over 
what seemed to her demanded the most se- 
rious thought and care, She began to doubt 
her own wisdom in paying so large a sum 
unquestioningly. He might come back in a 
week, and where was to be the limit to his 
demands? The cause had not been removed 
with the paying of the money. She was 
very sure her father had nothing to fear 
really—he could not have; why would he 
submit to this blackmailing from such an 
evident villain? 

ln the midst of her perplexed cogitations 
Helen came in. Her dress was draggled 
with dew, and the hand she laid on Tessa’s 
had a cold clammy feeling which made her 
shiver 

“I have been out walking in the shrub- 
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bery, and it is cold and damp there,” she 
said, quietly. “ By the way, Tessa, did you 
ever fancy you knew just how any one felt 
who was about to take his own life? But 
of course you never did; what a question to 
ask you. I have been wondering, down 
there in the dusk, and silence, and gloom, 
how he felt—you remember ?—in those long 
chill hours, and if life and death played for 
his soul, and life lost!” 

“Helen, you are not fit to be up and out 
in this way—why did I allow it? You are 
not half recovered from the shock of your 
fall. I shall have you down with a fever, 
your cheeks are like fire now,” Tessa said, 
anxiously. 

“Nonsense! A young lady who is to be 
married in a month: has no time to be ill,” 
she said, with a nervous gesture. 

month?” Tessa asked, with a faint 
start. 

“Yes, your father thinks it is best, and so, 
I believe, does Bluebeard. Your father gave 
me five hundred dollars to-night to prepare 
me for the sacrifice,” she added, with acare- 
less laugh. “Do you think I can lie in bed 
and drink herb tea with such a prospect be- 
fore me ?” 

As Tessa went slowly to her room, one 
thought repeated itself over and over in her 
brain: “Iow came he by the money?” 


CHAPTER X. 


Two weeks of busy preparation had passed 
away, and only two more remained before 
the day fixed for the wedding. Tessa worked 
busily and cheerfully. If sometimes a little 
feeling of weariness and hopelessness over- 
came her, she battled it off with the thought, 
“it will be so much better for dear father.” 
She knew that, with Helen’s expensive 
tastes and her father’s thoughtless extrava- 
gance, it was little avail for her to strive to 
economize. And suppose that dreadful 
Douglass should come again? She always 
shuddered at that thought, and tried to put 
it away from her. What was it that her 
father dared not have Mark Gregory know? 

The only allusion Mr. Deveraux had ever 
made to the circumstance was to say once, 
carelessly : 

“Of course you will never mention any 
little thing you overheard once, Tessa.” 

“ Certainly not, dear father,” she answered, 
warmly, 


“Well, that will do. I don’t care to be 
annoyed with the matter further, since it is 
settled.” 

Only one more week—and despite her self- 
control, Tessa knew that she was growing 
nervous. She was conscious of a fierce wish 
to annihilate time, and have it all over. The 
days—September days though they were— 
were endless in their terrible duration. 
When Helen had gone, and he did not come 
there daily, as he did now, she should get 
strong and calm again, she said to herself. 
She wished he would not watch her in the 
way he did, and be so gentle and thoughtful 
always for her comfort. To be sure he 
always had been since she was a child, but 
just now it irritated and made her nervous. 
By-and-by they would be good warm friends 
again—but not yet! 

Helen Mordaunt had grown calmer and 
more self-possessed as the day of her bridal 
approached. Her eyes shone with a steady 
brilliance, and there was a look about the 
vivid lips that assured one that no nonsense 
or sentiment could influence her in the least, 
now that her mind was made up. She was 
not the sort of person to repent at the elev- 
enth hour, out of some sudden sense of duty, 
or from some conscientious scruples concern- 
ing the course she was pursuing. She had 
counted the cost, and accepted the life before 
her understandingly. She had put away the 
sweetest hope of a woman’s heart with a firm 
hand. Life henceforth was to be to her 
made up of only material good. She did not 
deceive herself into expecting to be quite 
happy with this, but she could not be happy 
without these things, and so ber resolution 
was taken. If, therefore, any one has been 
hoping, from any little glimpses I have given 
of her heart, that she would repent at the 
last moment, and follow her heart into John 
Haviland’s arms, they can abandon it at 
once, It was the last thing in the world she 
had any thought of doing. 

It was one night after they had begun to 
count the time by days, that Tessa stood at 
the window looking out into the garden, A 
strong wind blew up from the south, and 
detached masses of ragged clouds sailed 
across the face of the moon, and quite hid 
the stars out of sight. It was late Septem- 
ber, but dahlias and chrysanthemums showed 
still a few straggling blossoms, and the ver- 
benas were like a sheet of flame. By-and-by, 
down past the chrysanthemums, tossing 
their white robes against the gale, past the 
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glowing sea of verbenas, past the little foun- 
tain where the graceful naiad held the long 
hair away from her beautiful face, on and on, 
past them all, her dress fluttering and filling 
in the wind, went Helen Mordaunt. 

Tessa watched her absently, not thinking 
of feeling surprised, for Helen gloried in wild 
winds and fierce storms—anything but gray, 
silent, sultry weather, in fact. She went on 
toward the shrubbery, then came back a lit- 
tle, and through the pauses of the wind Tes- 
sa caught the faint notes of a wild sweet 
melody, rising and falling, and fitting pleas- 
antly into the fitful night, with its weird 
sky and wild wind. 

The faint tinkle of a bell broke in just 
here, and Tessa hastened to answer the sum- 
mons. Something like an hour later she saw 
Helen pass through the hall and up stairs. 
Mrs. Deveraux was uupleasantly affected by 
a south wind, and she kept Tessa fully occu- 
pied till bedtime. Mr. Deveraux came in 
quite early and went immediately to his 
room. The servants had been in bed full 
two hours. Tessa generally being the last 
up, had charge of the doors, The back doors 
being secured, she came back into the long 
hall, starting back with a little cry of surprise. 
Paul Ogilvie stood on the mat. 

“My dear Tessa, did I frighten you?” he 
asked, smiling and coming towards her. 

“T did not expect to see any one here, and 
so it startled me before I saw it was you. 
Helen is in her room and the gas is out. 
Shall I speak to her?” she asked. 

“Tessa, are you sure she és in her room? 
has she been there this evening?” he asked, 
excitedly 

“Certainly; I saw her come in and go up 
stairs myself She was out in the garden a 
while, singing, and then she came in, and | 
* think retired early, for the gas has been oat 
tn her room for some time. Our people «re 
unusually sleepy this evening, they are all 
in bed but me,” she said, laughing. 

“JT have wondered sometimes, Tessa. if 
you ever sleep. When other people lie awake 
they are dull and out of sorts, but no one 
can tell by you, for you are always like the 
morning, bright and sunny.” 

“All mornings are not sunny, so your com- 
parison fails,” she said, laughing, but feeling 
a little embarrassed, and wishing—and not 
wishing it either—that he would go. 

“But you always are,” he said, seriously. 
“TI do not deal in compliments, Tessa, you 
know. Your perennial sweetness and strength 


are a continual marvel to me, and have al-’ 
ways been. But I see this vexes you.” He 
paused, for the pleasant face was downcast. 

“O no, I’m not vexed,” she said, looking 
up, “ but you must not think me better than 
Iam, for I am very far from being what I 
wish to be.” 

“ Tessa, is it possible that you, with your 
pure soul, ever know any of the fierceness 
and bitterness of struggle? any of the an- 
guish and remorse of striving and failing?” 
he cried, passionately. 

Teresa looked at him faintly surprised. A 
fiery red spot burned in each of his cheeks, 
his eyes were full of a wild pain, and his lips, 
under his black beard, were colorless as 
marble 

“ Tessa, my little friend,” he cried, recov- 
ering himself, “I did not mean to frighten 
you! I forgot myself. T’ll tell you how I 
came to be here now, and then I will take 
mnyself off. You see I went over to Green- 
bush this afternoon and did not return till 
late. Just as I stepped from the boat two 
women came up, crossed the plank and went 
on board. Tessa, I could have sworn that 
one of those women was Helen Mordaunt! 
I waited on the pier till the boat started te 
return, hesitating whether to go on board 
and find out if it were she, or to come home. 
Iam glad now I came home; but it wasa 
marvellous resemblance of outline and mo- 
tion. I could not,in the uncertain light, see 
the face, which was turned toward her com- 
panion, who seemed to be leaning on her 
arm heavily, It was the last trip the boat 
makes to-night, or Idoubt not I should have 
returned to the east side of the river, just to 
satisfy myself. There, now I will go home. 
If you had just as lief, don’t mention this to 
her And now, good-night;’ holding her 
hand a moment, and looking down at her 
with one of those sweet rare smiles which 
so few who knew Paul Ogilvie ever saw on 
his face. 

It was late when Teresa came into the 
breakfast-room next morning. Her mother 
had bad a bad night, and was not as well as 
usual this morning. Her father had just 
looked in before he went down to the bank, 
and Helen she had not seen, but she did not 
think to ask Norah for her, as very probably 
she had not yet risen, and if she had, might 
be five miles from there on Firefly’s back. 
There was no reckoning with any degree of 
certainty upon her movements. And so 
Tessa ate her breakfast, and put on her hat 
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to go out to look after her dahlias, and see if 
the wind had broken them down. 

She was half way down the garden path 
on the first terrace, when she observed some 
one coming up the hill toward the house. 
He walked slowly and wearily, and it was a 


full moment before she could believe it was 


her father. She turned immediately and 
went down to meet him, thinking he had 
been taken suddenly ill. The impression 
deepened as she came near enough to see 
how white and haggard he looked, 


“Dear father, you are ill?” she said, put- 
ting her hand through his arm, and looking 


anxiously in his face. 

“I? O yes,” he said, absently, leaning on 
her arm and breathing shortly. 

She hurried him to the house as quickly 
as possible, and went up the stairs with him, 


“Now tell me what to do, father,” she 


said, after she had seated him in a velvet 
easy-chair—his favorite seat. “Shall I send 
Tim for a doctor, or shall I be your doctor? 
You know you tell me sometimes I should 
take ont a diploma,’ she said, brightly, 
standing at his side and pushing back the 
damp loosely-eurling hair from his forehead, 
with a soft caressing touch. 

“T’ll have you, Tessa,” he said, faintly. 
“ You've been a faithful girl, my Tessa!” 

She leaned over and kissed the tremulous 
lips. 

“And you'll not turn against me, will you, 


if all the world does?” he asked, eagerly. 


“Not if a dozen worlds should, dear 
father,” she answered, promptly. 

He put his hamd to his bosom and drew 
out a letter. 

“If only you could manage it someway, 
Tessa,” he said, characteristically. “You 
always do things so easily and with so little 
effort.” 

She took the letter and read it through in 
silence, but her face was of ashy whiteness, 

“J—I don’t understand,” she said, in a 
hollow voice. 

Wo; I suppose I must tell you,” he said 
«there is no other way.” 

“ Not if lam to help you.” 

“Jt is a hard thing to tell,” he said, with 
his old shrinking from hardness and un- 
pleasantness, 

“Jt isa hard thing to hear!’ she said, in- 
voluntarily. 

“You said you would not turn from me, 
and now you are reproaching me 80 soon,” 
he said, in a complaining tone, 


‘ 


“No, father, I am not reproaching you. 
Tell me the story as briefly as you can. It 
seems this Helen Mordaunt is your child. 
Where is her mother? or rather, where was 
she when you met her?” 


A vivid red spot had come out on Tessa’s 


cheek, and over the back of the rich velvet 
easy-chair her slender hands were clenched 
till the blood purpled beneath the nails. 

“It was at Newport where I first saw 
Helen Mordaunt — that was her mother’s 
name. I was thrown into her society day 


after day, and, Teresa, J loved her! Idid,as 


I live—loved her with a terrible fiery passion 
that burned out all memory of everything 
but her royal face. She was more beautiful 
than Helen—my Helen,”—his voice uncon- 
sciously softening,—“and she had been 
wronged, and I pitied her, and—and married 


her,” 


“ Father!” 

“It is true, Tessa. I never meant then to 
return to your mother. We had parted in 
anger, and I had not seen her for six months. 
I did not see her for nearly two years after. 
But I anticipate. I married Helen Mordaunt, 
as I said, and I loved her, too, terribly as I 
wronged her. When—nearly a year after— 
Helen was a few weeks old, somebody told 
her that I had a wife and child in New York. 
I did not deny it, but told her that I had 
given them up for her, I thought she was 
satisfied, but the next night upon my return 


home, I found she had taken her babe and 
left, and I have never seen her since. I 
looked for her far and near, but at last gave 
it up, and came back to New York Soon 
after we came to Albany, and have been 
here ever since," 

* But this letter?” 


“Yes, she wrote it. She wrote once be- 
fore, saying I must take my child and take * 
care of it, for she was unable to do so longer 
But, Tessa, as often as I have heard the story, 
I never dreamed that it was she. You must 
tell Paul—I cannot,” he said, weakly. 

“1? O father!” her face crimson with sor- 
row and shame. 

“Yes, why not? You can get over it so 
much easier than I can, and he will take it 
better from you. You had better tell him 
immediately, that these preparations may be 
stopped. And now send Helen to me. O, 
how I love my darling! J will tell her.” 

He smiled with a little of his old lightness, 
and ran his white fingers through his hair. 
The burden was slipping off! . 
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Tessa could not be insensible to the weak- 
ness and selfishness which he manifested, 
even in this stern extremity. The shame 


and disgrace were bitter, the burden he had | 


lain upon her more bitter still. , 
“O, how can I tell him?” she cried, under 


her breath, her face aflame, “ He will hate 


me for being the one to shatter his hopes of 
happiness—while l—O Heaven!” She broke 
off in a short gasping sob. 

“Come, Tessa!’ Mr. Deveraux said, in a 
tone of weak impatience. 


She started to go out, Looking back from 


the door, she saw how weak and broken he 
looked; how unlike the bland, genial, polite 
and self-controlled man he had always been 
since she could remember, and her heart 
filled with tender pity and uncontrollable. 
love. She went back swiftly and softly, and 


put her arms about his neck and kissed 


him. 
“ My good Tessa! You have been a bless- 
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ing to me all my life,” he said, with sudden 
emotion, returning her kiss. 

How many times afterward Tessa went 
back over that one last moment, forgetting, 
with love’s wonderful art, all the coldness 
and neglect, and remembering only that! 


She ran up to Helen’s room, but she was 


not there. Coming down she met Norah on 
the stairs. 

“Do you know where Miss Mordaunt is, 
Norah ?” 

“No ma’am. 


breakfast yet.” 


“Buteshe is not in her room, Norah, and 


the bed is undisturbed,” Tessa said, excitédly. 
“Go out and ask Tim if he has seen her.” 
Norah went out, and returned in a mo- 
ment with the word that Tim had not seen 
her since he saw her come in from the gar- 


den and go up stairs the evening before, If 


she had gone away early, Firefly would have 
been missing, but Firefly was in the stable. 


She has not been in to 


THAT ROBBER... 


BY HESTER 8, BITTERSWEET, 


Wuen I was young, and wanted to be 
beautiful—but was too much freckled for 
that—I set up a pedagogical career in the 
wilds of the wide West, at Teetersburgh, 
Tipton County, on the Great Cumberland 


Road—if anybody. at this late date, remem- 
bers where and what that used to be. This 
was previous to the era of western railways 
I must be allowed to premise, that staging 
was, in those days, and on the above-men- 
tioned road, “a peculiar institution.” We 
rolled smoothly to our destination, it being 
summer, in a stage-coach, and anywhere 
from four to fourteen horses, I well recollect, 
loomed upon our unaccustomed vision in 
astonishing force, both as to number and 
size. The aborigines called them beasts, 
During the transition period of fall and 
spring, people did Journeys in an indescrib- 
able lumbering instrument of torture, adapt- 
ed to the horrible condition of the Cumber- 
land highway, and popularly recognized as a 
mud-wagon. In winter, the stage consisted 
of a crockery-crate filled with straw, the 
mails, and the Jehu of the day. 
Occasionally, the winter line was enlivened 
by a variation in the shape of a hogshead 
securely headed up and hung on wheels, 
bung-hole uppermost; the latter sufficiently 


enlarged to admit the body of the driver. 
This, when the streams were swollen and 
the fords unsafe. As very little snow ever 
fell in the vicinity ef Teetersburgh, runners 
seldom canie into requisition, Passengers 
were, of course, ont of the question, in the 
last-mentioned mode of conveyance. 

Miss Guildersleeve was my assistant. I 
had picked her up in the course of my some- 
what protracted journey. She was one of 
Governor Slade’s teachers, thoroughly- 
trained, agreeable, furnished with excellent 
credentials, and, I am free to confess the fact 
now, beautiful. Wild horses could not have — 
dragged the admission from me then, how- 
ever. 

Miss Guildersleeve gave her name as Kate. 
I called her “ Prudence Catherine ”—I had 
my reasons. That was her baptismal preno- 
men, a fact I lost no time in unearthing. 
Besides, she hated it, 

We soon had a prosperous school built up 
about us, and, I feel proud to add, a good 
one. We should have scorned to succeed 
witpout merit. Equally, with merit—on the 
part of my assistant—we scorned not to suc- 
ceed. We threw our whole souls into the 
enterprise; Miss Guildersleeve, with the 
spirit of an evangelist, and I, with that of a 
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practical financial pioneer. And we accom- 
plished wonders. 

We took lodgings at the one parsonage of 
the town, with a certain Rev. Theophilus 
Babe, home missionary at large to the sur- 
rounding heathen, and rector of the solitary 
Teetersburgh church. 

Our room, it is proper to state, was situ- 
ated in what is called a “leanto,” at the back 
of the parsonage. This wing, or addition, 
consisted of the family kitchen, an open 
porch, and, at the furthermost extremity, 
the apartment devoted to our use. The lat- 
ter opened upon the porch, but had ug other 
communication with the dwelling. 

Pretty much everything ailed that room, 
I should say. It leaked, it smoked, it rat- 
tled and banged. You could devote your- 
self to astronomy through the siding. There 
were yawning chasms in the floor, and, the 
pastoral pigs being given over to domicil un- 
derneath, the consequences are not to be 
publicly discussed. But our pet abomina- 
tion and torment was the one window, which 
would never open, and the door, which would 
neither open nor shut. What ‘ailed that 
door, as I observed to Prudence Catherine, 
was, that it was too big. 

“ As also too little,” returned Prue. 

And too thick and too thin, we both 
agreed. 

We hired a man to chop it off at the bot- 
tom, then to saw it away at the top. We 
had it chiselled down at the side, and the 
latch altered, and the hinges tinkered. Ev- 
erything we ordered done made it a little 
worse than before. Still it shrunk and 
swelled, and stuck and sagged, in the most 
inconsequent and aggravating manner. 

A certain somnambulic delirium-tremen- 
ist walked our neighborhood in those days, 
who, under the hallucination that he was 
fighting Satan, suddenly developed a taste 
for stepping into people’s bouses at midnight 
and tapping them on the head with an iron 
cross-bar. 

“Some things can be done as well as oth- 
ers,” I remarked to Prue, “ and I propose to 
close this apartment to-night, or die.” 

The ensuing evening we cajoled the Rev. 
Mr. and Mrs. Theophilus into our sanctum, 
and instituted a futile round of general me- 
chanical experiment. In grand finaleg we 
precipitated ourselves, en avalanche, upon 
the refractory door, which miraculously 
sprung together. 

Along towards midnight, the clerical Babes 


gathered up their dignity and withdrew out 
of the window, as did Prue and I for the 
next fortnight; the avalanche idea, even, 
failing to effect normal entrance and exit. 

Now I, for one, am not a person to be meek- 
ly assassinated in my bed, and “make no 
sign.” NotI! Accordingly, 1 employed the 
watches of one tempestuous night to put in 
programme a new-fangled alarm-gong, of my 
own device. The very next evening, I pro- 
ceeded to fix and test my plan, by practical 
experiment. 

Iprocured a kettle, which I filled with 
scrap-tin, tenpenny nails, and a half dozen 
horse-bells, more or less, opened our door at 
a suitable angle, and adjusted the apparatus 
upon the top, allowing it to lean slightly at 
one side against the wall. The door, by the 
by, opened at the head of our bed and folded 
back at  * angles with it, 

That u._..t I retired to a triumphant couch 
covered with glory, and convinced that what- 
ever might happen, we should know it. 

We did know it, alas! None so well! Dear 
me, yes! 

I had quite forgotten the alarum. I was 
half asleep, 1 suppose, when, at some slight 
stir upon the porch outside, I instinctively 
thrust out my arm and gave the door a jar. 
Down came the gong on my defenceless head. 

In five minutes the parsonage overflowed 
with startled Teeterburghians of an inquir- 
ing turn of mind. In five minutes more it 
was developed and bulletined, that I had 
contracted an awkward dint upon one cheek- 
bone, had parted with two teeth, had my 
left temple scalped, my little finger broken, 
and a doctor’s bill of probably about twenty 
dollars on my hands. 

Next, at Miss Guildersleeve’s suggestion, 
we tried on a small dog. <A miserable insipid 
investment he proved. His name was Julius 
Cesar, naturally. 

It was Julius Cesar’s forte to fly, at un- 
certain intervals, into high dog-hysterics, 
from which nothing but something good to 
eat would deliver him. We took a little heap 
of bones to bed with us regularly, at night, 
and tossed one at the creature every now 
and then, devoutly wishing it might choke 
him—which, of course, it never did, On the 
contrary, he thrived frightfuliy. 

We sold Julius Cesar; we gave him away; 
we lost him; we did all three repeatedly. 
We catalogued that branch of our friends 
upon whom we conjectured a small dog might | 
be bestowed, 1 getting up the first half of the 
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list down to the n’s, and Miss Guildersleeve 
completing it. 

Armed with a system, we took Julius Ca- 
sar in hand, alternately, on Friday nights, 
when the school week was ended, gave him 
_an extra polish, tied a bright ribbon about 
his neck, led him away like a pet poodle, and 
—and disposed of him. The next Friday 
night, there he would stand, to be disposed 
of again, 

The week upon which our holiday vacation 
was to commence, something happened. 
The Teetersburgh crockery-crate ploughed 
into town from the east, with a passenger 
perched, in orthodox fashion, atop, back to 
back with the driver; his feet trailing off be- 
hind the clumsy vehicle, as did those of the 
other before it. 

Both Jehu and the Little Blue, a river to 
be crossed some three miles beyond, chanced 
to be uncommonly high that night. In con- 
sequence, the westward bound mails were 
despatched from Teetersburgh in Noah’s Ark, 
the hybrid hogshead conveyance already 
mentioned. Noah’s Ark once put upon the 
line, there was no guessing when it would 
be taken off. The unlucky passenger, Mr. 
Peter Newbold, found himself stranded, ac- 
cordingly, for an indefinite time, upon our 
shores. 

After the manner of cultivated genius out 
of pocket, the new arrival immediately pro- 
ceeded to found a boy’s school, which he 
shrewdly bolstered up by the sounding title 
of Newbold Institute. Being an eastern 
bachelor, he further prosecuted vigorous ac- 
quaintance with the two Yankee school- 
ma’ams, Bittersweet and Guildersleeve. 

Peter Newbold turned out to be a near- 
sighted, goodish-looking, easy-going young 
fellow, without much money capital, strik- 
ingly unpretentious in dress and manners, 
and yet withal an ambitious character in his 
way. 

The young teacher commenced business 
with great flourish of patronage and prom- 
ises. By-and-by the former began to fall off. 
Gradually the school decreased in numbers 
to twenty. Then to twelve; to five; and so 
on. Finally, census reports per the young 
Quaker, Gehazi Brown junior, returned 
Newbold Institute as consisting of “me and 
another fellur;” adding, post-scriptum, “ and 
the other fellur aint tha-ar.” No more was 
Gehazi, in fact. 

A certain rival institution of male learning 
flourishing in our midst, may, it is true, as 


Miss Guildersleeve insisted, have had some- 
thing to do with Peter’s vanished patronage. 
The latter school was specially adapted to 
attract young savages. The head master 
advertised to graduate a boy when he could 
“read and spell in three syllables ;” and such 
like. 

Notwithstanding, winter at an end, and 
spring mud-wagons revived, people began to 
wonder why Newbold did not “move on.” 
He was out of money, as he loudly protested. 
And he had no business whatever. As for 
myself, I suspected* Peter Newbold. Don’t 
ask me what of? I absolutely conldn’t say. 
I suspected him upon general principles of— 
anything. In fact, when a man, no matter 
who, has no more stamina than to be carried 
away by a pretty face as that man was by 
Prue Gildersleeve’s, I politely decline to be- 
lieve further in him. 

Prue, reserving her own opinion in the 
premises, listened to my strictures with a 
face exactly the color of my hair; which is 
fire-red, or wasso until—. But, neyer mind. 

I did not consider it necessary to sacrifice 
Mr. Newbold’s really delightful society to an 
idea. He continued to drop in at the par- 
sonage, therefure, coming almost every even- 
ing at last. It was the old story over again. 
He talked and read aloud to us, and we lis- 
tened, stitching or crocheting. At odd times 
he treated me to a game of chess, or accom- 
panied Prue’s fine voice with his flute, an in- 
strument he managed very respectably. At 
the first available opportunity, let me not 
omit to mention, I end»wed the gentleman 
with Julius Cesar. 

At about this time the old Quaker, Gehazi 
Brown senior, gave a sort of evening enter- 
tainment in honor of Mr. Newbold. Quite 
as a matter of course, he extended invita- 
tions to the Yankee schoolma’ams. Every- 
body born east of Teetersburgh was a Yan- 
kee to Gehazi. And he hated Yankees. In 
the abstract always. 

Being in funds, our school-term having 
but just ended, I resolved not to be out- 
shone, but to assume every stitch of style I 
could lay hands on, east or west. What if I 
had freckles, and scars, and red hair! I or- 
dered white kids, and a lovely pair of white 
satin boots, from home direct, and ransacked 
our*own neighborhood for ribbons and fans, 
bouquet-holder, essences and embroideries, 
including the minutest, cobwebiest, killing- 
est, and most unboundedly useless, love-of-a- 
handkerchief that ever was. 
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We went to the party together, Prue and 
I; she looking divinely in a superannuated 
black silk and lace ruffles. But goodness! 
she'd have been divine in anything. 

We stood up solemnly along the wall like 
so many wooden figure-heads, or perched 
ourselves, like the others, upon the two beds 
in the angles of the mammoth keeping-room ; 
studying life, and staring disguisedly. We 
couldn’t help it! 

Ladies in calico aprons and astounding 
laces! Ladies in artificial flowers and cow- 
hide brogans! Sallow Lboosierines, well up 
in every description of chill-fever, but indif- 
feren#y posted in the article of fashion, and 
sadly down at the heel in point of manners. 
“When you are in Rome,” etc, ete.—if you 
are a schoolma’am. 

By-and-by, we allowed ourselves to be at- 
tracted into the vortex of “Snap and catch 
’em,” and “Simon says.” Precisely not the 
thing for starch and cobwebs; but lal 

Our host asserted a grim proprietorship in 
us by chucking us under the chin occasion- 
ally, and ordering us to say “ buckut.” He 
kept a “ wagon-house,” which means an in- 
formal sort of country inn, and he had a pail 
conspicuously suspended from the boughs of 
a magnificent tulip-tree overshadowing the 
old-fashioned well-sweep. The traveller 
who denominated this object a pail, was a 
Yankee, and the house was not forhim. To 
buckuters alone, did Gehazi senior extend 
potential hospitality. 

In due time, Dame Gehazi stormed upon 
our classic sports, armed with—I really don’t 
know what it was!—something loaded at 
each end with a small hay-stack of pie. 

“Dried apple and green apple,” the lady 
kindly explained with her chin, and “ take 
which thee’d ruther.” 

To eat pie in lavender silk and embroid- 
ered kids—without a plate! To my eternal 
disgrace be it recorded, I shamelessly lied; 
pleading a toothache, though devoured with 
curiosity aud hunger. The dame charged 
on down the line,and I was fain to take up 
with gingerbread and cheese out of my styl- 
ish gloves. Served me right! 

There was Prue Guildersleeve meantime, 
a shining star in the trampery old gown and 
ruffles. And there was Peter Newbold, fol- 
lowing her about from Dan to Beersheba, 
like a raving distracted lover, and at the 
same time calculating in his own mind, I did 
not doubt, the value of her gold watch and 
chain, and perhaps planning, at that very 


moment, to get into our room and rob us of 
the little sum of school money we were 
known to have by us. 

In fact, I managed to have a plain talk 
with Prue Guildersleeve upon the subject, 
before we left the place that night, as I was 
resolved she should bring home no suspicious © 
character under my patronage. And I told 
her so, point-blank. 

Miss Guildersleeve listened in her most 
elaborate company-manner, bowed her ac- 
knowledgments, and stepping into the car- 
riage Peter had just driven around for us 
two, whirled away with him. 

“Temper?” La! I was speechless with 
fury. At the same time, I felt myself more 
deeply assured than ever, that Peter New- 
bold would eventually find his level in State 
prison, Or perhaps on the scaffold! Say 
the latter. 

* Wouldn’t I accept ?” 

“No! I would not accept!” I believe I 
left no doubt upon anybody’s mind of that. . 

Home [ strolled, on foot and alone, charg- 
ing ruthlessly in party chassure through 
mire and water over my ankles, and asking 
myself where was the use in being a pros- 
perous teacher and the proprietor of a fem 
seminary, if I was always to have blaz 
hair and freckles. 

Julius Cesar trotted up behind me from 
somewhere, and thrust his cold nose into my 
hand, but with my white satin toe I reso- 
lutely sent him spinning to another section 
of the highway. I tore the ribbons and 
roses out of my hair and danced upon them. 
And I kneaded my gingerbread gloves into a 
white kid cannon-ball, which I fired with all 
my might into surrounding darkness, I 
never wanted to see them again, at any rate, 

I reached my room in a state, to be sure; 
flung off my draggled finery, secured the fire, 
which the Babes had kindly kept up against 
our return, “ put out the light,” and without 
speaking to Prue, or saying my prayers, or 
looking under the bed, even, I bundled into 
the latter with a millstone at my heart; 
wishing I was a grizzly bear, or a crocodile, 
or a small dog, or even Dame Gehazi enter- 
taining an evening party with “green and 
dried,” and“ take which you'd ruther.” 

I lay for some time tossing and fuming, 
and turning over and over again in my mind 
the things that had been said and dene 
among us that evening. ° 

1 recollected in particular, how deeply in- 
terested Peter Newbold had shown himself 
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in the details of my finances; for I had dis- 
tinctly overheard him leading Miss Guilder- 
sleeve on to remark, quite confidentially, of 
course, that she thought my last school term 
had netted something like three hundred 
dollars, and that there being no bank of de- 
posit in our neighborhood was a great incon- 
venience, 

Of course it was an inconvenience! Any 
idiot would know that! For afew minutes, 
however, I felt that it would be rather re- 
freshing than otherwise to be robbed and 
murdered, and perhaps scalped out of hand. 
I was not going to part with my money to 
Peter Newbold, though! Not by any man- 
ner of means! 

While writhing and plunging about, I im- 
agined I heard a faint stir somewhere. Per- 
haps the sound came from the porch. But 
then I was always falling a victim to unac- 
countable noises at night, and at all events 
it did not really matter. Nothing mattered 
to me now, I ruminated, dolefully. A wo- 
man covered with scars, with freck—and— 
and red—at which point I trailed off into a 
short nap, suspect. Then it was three in 
the morning by the school clock. We had 
brought it to our room to keep in order dur- 
ing spring vacation, 

This time, there was, unmistakably, some- 
thing out of the common going on close at 
hand, and, apparently, in our own room. 
Every now and then, I distinctly heard a 
person breathing quite near me, softly, yet 
heavily, like a man. The sound seemed to 
proceed, as well as I could make out, and, in 
point of fact, it actually did proceed, from 
underneath the bed in which we were lying, 
I listened, affecting to be asleep and undis- 
turbed, 

Meanwhile the sound in question became 
gradually more perceptible, increasing in vol- 
ume and irregularity, from minute to min- 
ute. My abnormal relish for being toma- 
hawked decreased, it is needless to remark, 
in precisely the same ratio. 

Had I been alone, I should forthwith have 
stepped out of bed and run for it, and have 
been caught flying, if at all, But I could 
net forsake Prue Guildersleeve at such a 
moment. It was not in my nature to desert 
my best friend in emergency, if we had tiffed 
a little because she had stolen my rightful 
beau—much good might he do her! My 
hair began to creep on end with terror, 
Still | managed not to shriek outright. 

Ever since I could remember, I had been 


on a ravening search for a robber, or.an in- 
cendiary, or a murderer, or a first-class ruf- 
fian of some description. I had spent months 
of my existence, I suppose, put it all togeth- 
er, charging into closets, and stabbing under 
beds with brooms, and umbrellas, and pokers, 
and such like. Even in the midst of my dis- 
tress, I was pestered by the whimsical re- 
flection that my “thief in the night” had, 
after all, stolen a march, and fallen upon me 
unawares, 

The intruder, whoever he might be, still 
continued to breathe louder and louder, at 
each instant, and was plainly falling, by 
quick degrees, into an out-and-out-snore, 
He was evidently being overtaken by sleep; 
induced, in part, by the sultry atmosphere 
of the place, in part, by the long waiting 
brought about by my fit of protracted watch- 
fulness, and in a great measure, no doubt, 
by spirituous potations, 

At what time the fellow had effected en- 
trance there was no telling, as a man might 

*walk in, and walk out again, at his leisure, 
and nobody be the wiser. On the other 


hand, it was not difficult to guess what had 


brought him there. 

We had, secreted in our room, at this time, 
a sum of money, amounting to nearly four 
hundred dollars, and belonging to Prue 
Guildersleeve and myself. Besides, we 
owned, each of us, a valuable gold watch 
and chain, to say nothing of certain expen- 
sive articles of jewelry in Prue’s possession; 


though these latter she had the good sense 


to display but seldom. 

True, no one but myself knew exactly, 
either how much money we had laid by, or 
where it was concealed, my roommate hay- 
ing preferred, for reasons of her own, to re- 
main unacquainted with these particulars, 
Still, our own private business being every- 
body’s business, according to the “ tricks and 
manners” of small rural towns, it was quite 
widely understood that we had collected a 
good many bills recently, and that in all 
probability we had money on hand, as there 
were no banking facilities convenient, 

There was no fear of our money; that 
was out of harm’s way. Weeks before this, 
I had, with infinite pains and cireumspec- 
tion, disposed of it. Having removed a 
rackety brick or two from our tumble-down 
chimney, I had placed within the cavity thus 
produced, asmall securely-fastened box, con- 
taining our little treasure. Immediately af 
terward, chum and I had papered omr room 
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with our own hands, thereby effectually ob- 
literating all traces of my lone effort at 
masonry. 

Plainly, I must awake Prue, That was 
the first step now. I dreaded lest in doing 
this I should arouse our unwelcome visitor. 
Before I ventured to make any movement 
toward the end in question, the fellow had 
commenced snoring tremendously, and was 
in imminent danger of awaking himself by 
his own voice. Prue Guildersleeve, though 
remaining perfectly motionless, was already 
on the alert. 

“What is it, Hetty?” breathing out the 


* words, rather than uttering them. 


“It is Peter Newbold; come to rob us.” 

No comment from Miss Guildersleeve. 

I drew myself up slowly, and felt cautious- 
ly along the wall at our heads, until my fin- 
gers came in contact with our two watches. 
These I at once unhooked, and we secured 
them upon our persons. 

“ He is drunk upon Gehazi's peach bran- 
dy,” I volunteered; “but he may rouse up 
at any moment.” 

“O dear! Whatever shall we do?” en- 
treated poor Prue, showing, for an instant, 
the white feather. 

“Do?” l returned. “ La, we'll walk away! 
And send him to State prison.” 

At the same time, there was my heart 
floundering about in my throat ridiculously. 

“Now for it, Prue!” saidI. “I shall spring 
out past the latch of that door. Then I will 
pull it open, and jerk it back till it stands 
straight against the bed. Don’t stir till the 
door flies back, or it may hit and hinder you. 
When it does come, bound for your life into 
the porch, and we'll fly to the family-room.” 

“And the money?” whispered Prue, with 
true New England oversight. 

“Safe! One, two, three, and away!” 

As we forsook the apartment, we heard 
the thief scrambling about confusedly, as if 
too much bewildered by our sudden hegira 
to make the most of the situation. 

Across the path into the kitchen, and we 
were safe and shivering. The outer kitchen 
door had no fastenings. We dragged a 
heavy table before it. Prue Guildersleeve 
propped herself between that and the cook- 
stove, while I undertook to route up the 
Babes. 

The family-room in which they slept, 
being a portion of the main building, opened 
in front of the kitchen, and was always kept 
locked at night. 


Rap, rap, rap. No stir. Rap, rap, rap. 
Rap, rap, rap. 

“Ugh! O! Eh?” 

Rap, rap, rap, rap, rap. 

“ Halloo! Who’s there? What’s wanted ?” 

“It is we, Hetty and Prue. We want you 
to get up. There is a robber under our bed.” 

“ How ye—ye—know ?” 

“We heard him. He was snoring there.’’ 

Not altogether unaccustomed to nocturnal 
surprises of a similar stamp, the Reverend 
Theophilus relapsed into a leisurely yawn, 
and but fora bracing reminder would have 
maundered directly back to the land of 
Morpheus. 

“ Well!” I remarked, tartly. 

“ Girls,” says the Babe, “go to bed! You'll 
take cold!” 

“Take cold,” indeed! To us! who had a 
drunken deceiver lying in wait to take our 
lives! to say nothing of our “ sacred fortunes,” 
I treated the Reverend Theophilus to a per- 
fectly pointed and transparent piece of my 

«mind. “ Blood will tell,” they say. So will 
red hair, allow me to add. 

“ Well,” says the Babe, “you haven’t got 
on your earrings, I suspect, ‘No? You 
had better accept the hospitality of my 
greatcoat and the horse-blanket hanging in 
the corner there. Then talk!” 

Done. 

“Yes,” says Theophilus, waking up a lit- 
tle further, “it is one of his accomplishments 
to snore. Snores exactly like a man! I 
heard him once myself, or I would not have 
believed he could do the thing so cleverly.” 

“Snores like a man? Who?” putin Prue 
from her anchorage under the cookstove. 

“O, well!” returned the Babe, with anoth- 
er yawn, “ Julius Cesar.” 

A set of Mrs. Babe’s quilting-frames hap- 
pened to stand that night in a corner of the 
porch. One of these I took in my hand, 
and with it I made adeadly onslaught against 
the walls of our forsaken apartment. Julius 
Cesar responded briskly from within. 

Permit me to avail myself of the story- 
teller’s privilege, and draw a veil over that 
dog, what little there was left of him, at 
least, when I had finished my remainder of 
a cudgel upon his back. The last I ever saw 
of the nauseous brute, he was wending his 
wretched way, a sadder and a wiser beast, 
towards the lodgings of his quondam master. 

For the remainder of the night, we har 
bored in the parsonage parlor, Prue armed 
with a butcher-knife, and 1 with a pepper- 
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box and a cross-cut saw. Had the Great 
Uninvited intruded upon us further, I pro- 
posed to treat him to condiments in the eyes, 

The very next day, Peter Newbold left 
Teetersburgh for good and all. I, for one, 
was heartily glad of it. 

He came to us, as in duty bound, to place 
the engagement ring on Prue’s finger, and to 
compliment me with his adieux. But I 
steadily refused to see him. I said I was 
sick, And I was sick—at heart. 


. 


Miss Guildersleeve remained with me till 
the close of our second school year, when 
Peter came back, and took us both away, 
under his wing, to the East. There at Prue’s 
home, the twain were made one. I forgave 
them both and was first bridesmaid. 

Peter always calls his wife, “ Kate,my dear.” 
Ido so myself, indeed. Especially of late 
years. “ My friend Kate,” I say, in speaking 
of her, “ Governor Newbold’s lady.” 


THE SONG OF THE GONDOLIER., 


BY GEORGE KLINGLE, 


The stars are bright over Venice to-night, 
But what are the stars to me? 

I look for the light of thy wondrous eyes, 
My thoughts are with thee, only thee. 

I have sought mid the revel thy name to forget, 
To forget the fond dreams of the past. 

But hath the red winecup the power to blot out 
The soul’s brightest visions? «They last 

When the gleam of the lights and the glitter 

of wine 

Are gone, and the songs of the gay 

Are lost in the flush of the coming dawn— 
Lost, gone, on the rustle of day. 


I have sought, amidst beauty, thy name to 
forget; 
Have courted the gay and the fair; 
But what care I for their smile or their frown, 
Or the gleam of their dusky hair? 


Each plash of the oar I have counted to-night, 
As it brought me the nearer to thee. 

O, let me now catch but a gleam of the face 
That 1s fairest of fair things to me. 


Canst thou hear the fond touch of the strings 
thou hast loved— 
The strings that thou only canst wake— 
Yet leave them in anguish to throb out alone, 
To throb in their anguish and break! 


The Rialto is still—not an oarsman abroad; 
But a lute’s silvery note on the night 

Floats outward, and onward to the ocean’s 

white foam— 

Floats mystically on, while the hght 

Of the watching stars pale on a face is flung, 
As it bends to the lute’s low strings. 

O, soft are the tones of the answering lute, 
Low the note that it throbbing flings, 


KATHIE. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


« Now, girls, if you can only manage to 
live there three or four months, the land will 
be ours for all time. I know it looks hard, 
but I see no other way for us.” 

I looked into my father’s pale careworn 
face, and then glanced over to Kathie, who 
stood locking and unlocking her pretty white 
fingers as though in some way they held the 
solution of the problem which just then was 
puzzling us. i 

“T don’t mind the place, father,” she be- 
gan, in hersweet voice, “ Together, with our 
books, music and sewing, Lulu and I can 
stand almost anything; but it seems so lene- 
ly for a couple of girls to go off into the 


heart of the prairie and live by themselves, 
Besides, if either of us were taken suddenly 
ill, or if danger should in any way come to 
us, what could we do?” 

“Why, the nearest neighbor is not more 
than five miles away, and he’ll look you up 
every week or two, perhaps every day or two; 
besides, either one of you is strong enough 
to walk that distance in case of emergency. 
The house is away from the road, secluded 
by a growth of cottonwood, with a brisk lit- 
tle creek near. No one will know that you 
are there, so you will be in no danger from 
intruders. I would not ask it of you if there 
were any other way, or if I could go myself; 
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but as my health is, you know that constant 
medical attendance is necessary to me—” 

A violent fit of coughing interrupted him, 
and Kathie and I, more touched by that than 
we could have been by aught else, put our 
arms about his neck and promised to do as 
he wished. True, we had a good cry over 
it when we were by ourselves, but before 
him we were in good spirits, planning, cheer- 
fully, about our quarter of a year’s sojourn 
on father’s claim of one hundred and sixty 
acres. 

Our minds once made up, we put the dark 
side of the picture out of sight, and began 
to look for the brighter touches. We laid in 
a stock of provisions that would have victu- 
alled a family of six for the given time. We 
took our sewing-machine with two bolts of 
muslin; packed up a big box of books, our 
guitar, father’s violin, and music enough 
for an orchestra, and started for the wilder- 
ness. Once in four weeks we were to have 
our mail brought to us from the outer world, 
together with little necessaries that must be 
obtained from time to time. Our only society 
in the meantime, must be that of each other, 
unless we counted our six Brahma hens and 
a brood of ten young chickens. 

We found the place precisely as it had been 
described to us, a dilapidated cottage that 
must have been thought almost palatial at 
the time af building. It was built of logs, 


of course; but it had four rooms, two of. 


which were fit for use. There had been an 
entry running through it, but the front as 
well as the back door was off its hinges, giv’ 
ing the prairie wind a splendid chauce to 
scurry through. There were shaky stairs, 
also, and one large room above that had not 
progressed beyond bare beams and raiters, 
A few boards were placed across, pathi-fash- 
ion, but beyond that, nothing had been done 
in the way of improvement. 

“A fine chance to lock up of nights!” was 


' Kathie’s first exclamation, as she pointed to 


the unhinged doors. 

“No bolts or locks to the two habitable 
rooms, either,” I made answer. 

“Well, since we shall have nothing more 
formidable than musquitos and snakes to 
lock out, I suppose there is little use in being 
afraid. We can set the doors up of nights, 
and take them down in the morning. That 
will answer just as well as locks and hinges.” 

So we set up housekeeping. The man 
who carted our movables thither put up our 
stove and bedstead, made us a shelter for 


our hens (which, by the way, the first strong 
wind blew over), stopped long enough to 
drink a cup of coffee, and hope we shouldn't 
be lonesome, and then set his face home- 
ward, It was weeks before we looked upon 
a human countenance again. 

At the very outset we began life in a sys- 
tematic way; had a regular time for break- 
fast and dinner; sewed, and practised our 
music afternoon and evening, and filled up 
every niche of the time with reading and 
writing. Then we had all our household 
labor to perform, washing, ironing, cooking 
and scrubbing, and though our hands did 
not keep remarkably white, we were never 
more healthy in our lives, or had more vora- 
cious appetites. 

For a time everything went along smooth- 
ly. We had two orthree hard storms with 
wind and terrific lightning. A giant cotton- 
wood was struck at the door, and the creek 
was so swollen with rain that it overflowed 
its banks, and made pretty good headway 
towards the house. We soon grew as fear- 
less of nights as we had ever been, sleeping 
with our windows as well as our doors set 
wide open, 

One day, while we were out strawberrying, 
something occurred to unsettle our equanim- 
ity. Weseldom left the house together, or 
went from it but a short distance, thinking 
it safer for one of us to remain constanthy 
on guard. But this morning was particularly 
fresh and sweet, the prairie grass was flecked 
with crimson berries which we were just in 
the mood for picking. Beside, we had been 
practising assiduously at our music, and felt 
the need of exercise in the open air. I do 
not know how long we had been at our pas- 
time, eating, gathering the delicious fruit, 
laughing and chatting as girls are wont to 
do if they are wholly free from restraint, 
when we were startled by hearing a few 
distinct notes struck upon what seemed to be 
father’s violin. 

Kathie dropped her basket and looked up 
with whitening face. The violin was her 
particular forte, and the notes struck were 
in a difficult passage of the opera which she 
had béen practising that morning. 

“Somebody is at the house. Let us go,” 
she said, clasping my arm. 

But just then there came a bolder touch 
upon the instrument, and the opera was 
played through as if by a master hand. 

“TI believe I shall faint,” Kathie whispered, 

“I threw my basket of strawberries 
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straight in her face, forgetting for the mo- 
ment that they were not water. It was so 
ludicrous that she could not keep from laugh- 
ing. She wiped the crimson stains from her 
cheeks and forehead, and took a step or two 
towards the house. 

“There is no use in fearing a man or wo- 
man who'can play like that,” I said, sooth- 
ingly. 

“A woman!” repeated Kathie, half scorn- 
fully. 

The flash of her eye and the curl of her 
red lip I did not understand then, and so I 
looked at her wonderingly. 

“Shall we go?” she asked, impatiently 

Just then the violin was touched again, 
an old Italian melody floating softly from it 
Kathie sank down upon the grass, a sudden 
color rising to her pale cheeks. 

“Let us go,” I said, moving forward “If 
we have guests we should meet and welcome 
them.” 

Kathie put out a detaining hand. 

“Not yet, Lulu, he may play again Be- 
side, I dare not go.” 

The child was trembling with excitement. 
I put a strong arm about her and lifted her 
“to her feet. “Come, dear, perhaps our Fate 
is waiting for us.” 

I spoke carelessly, but the words aff-cted 
her strangely. 

“Perhaps so, O Lulu! if I only dared 
speak!’ 

“Your dear romantic Yer there is no 
need of speaking,” I ansWered, not knowing 
what she meant. “Come along. Let us 
find him.” 

We were but a short distance from home, 
‘although the house was lost to view behind 
a swell of the prairie. In a few moments 
we were stealing softly in at the door, I, at 
least, intent on catching sight of the un- 
known intruder. We were too late. Every- 
thing was silent there. The violin in its 
case as Kathie had left it, my guitar in its 
green covering beside it. Not a single arti- 
cle of furniture, nota piece of music dis- 
turbed. 

“Tt was some one outside, Kathie,” I said. 

But Kathie made no answer. Instead, she 
caught up the violin and played the difficult 
opera without a single mistake. She did not 
look at her music either. 

I clapped my hands softly, but she did not 
heed me, Then she began the Italian melo- 
dy, and played it through just as we had 
heard it, 


“You have played it before, Kathie?” I 
asked, gravely, 

“ Never.” 

“You have heard it.” 

She blushed rosy red. 

“There is some mystery here that I do not 
understand,” I said, speaking slowly, and 
looking with steady eyes into her face. “ You 
never told me—”’ 

“TI had nothing to tell you,” she said, 
quickly, interrupting me. 

“ Nothing that you wanted to tell me, you 
mean,” I answered, more hurt than I cared 
to let her know. 

She went on with her music without an- 
other word, and I turned away to attend 
some household duty. But from that time 
there was a shadow between us—an inex- 
plicable something, which lessened the 
warmth of our kisses and the clasp of our 
hands. It did not show itself in words, for 
we were too true to speak impatiently or 
unkindly to each other. We were mother- 
less, and from the time of earliest childhood 
had been all in all to each other. I was two 
years Kathie’s senior, and for that length of 
time we had been separated, while she was 
at school in an Eastern State. Nevertheless, 
during that probation I had believed that I 
shared her every thought, the inmost secrets 
of her heart, as she had mine. 

A day or two after this incidemt, a messen- 
ger came to us with our letters, and a package 
of books and papers. I noticed that Kathie 
caught eagerly at a letter that bore her name, 
and when, a moment after, I turned to ask 
her some trifling question, I found that she 
had stolen softly out. 

“Kathie has some secret love affair,” I 
thought, more troubled by the conviction 
than I had ever been before by aught con- 
cerning her. But I did not question her; 
how could 1? Her confidence had been giv- 
en heretofore spontaneorsly and without re- 
serve. When she withheld her secrets from 
me, I thought I had no longer a right to 
know them. And yet, of our loves, or our 
preferences (for we had not gone beyond 
them), how freely we had conversed! how 
readily shared each other's thoughts! 

If we had been in any other save that se- 
cluded spot, I would have written to my 
father at once. Yet I see now that my way 
of reasoning was weak in the extreme. A 
danger to Kathie was a thousand times more 
to be dreaded there than it would have been 
in the heart of home, among friends who 
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loved and cherished her. And yet, after all, 
I had so little upon which to ground my 
fears—a floating strain of music, which, after 
all, some wanderer might have played as he 
rode across the prairies—a note, a letter, 
which she did not see fit to share with me! 

But from that time Kathie played upon 
her Violin as if by inspiration. The old diffi- 
culties which had obstructed her way melted 
before her, and she made such rapid progress 
as astonished me, and still she seemed to be 
going further and further from me. 

One day as we sat by the open door (I 
speak advisedly, the door was always open), 
we were startled by the sudden appearance 
of a large Newfoundland dog. He came to- 
wards me first, but as I reached out my 
hand, he caught sight of Kathie. With a 
short joyful bark, he bounded past me to her 
side. 

“Leo!” she cried, putting both her arms 
around his shaggy neck. “ How glad I am—” 

She stopped short and looked up into my 
wondering tace. 

“What does it mean, Kathie? 
dog is it?” 

“Tthink I shall claim him myself if no 
one calls for him,’ she answered, evading 
my question. 

I stooped down to read the name engraved 
upon the silver collar about his neck It 
bore the dog’s name. LEo, and the initials, 
G. M. 

“What does G. M. stand for?” I asked, 
pointing to the letters. 

“ How can I tell?” 

“ How did you tell the dog’s name? Why 
were you so glad to see him ?” 

The look in her eyes grew pitiable as I 
questioned her. 

* Dear Lulu, dear darling!” she cried, put- 
ting her arms about me, and looking down 
into my face. “I can’t tell you—at least 
nothing but thjs, Fate seems against me, 


or for me, whichever way you will. I came 
here to evade it, but it follows me Don’t 
question me further. I love you—rest on 
that.” 

Darling, blessed Kathie! if she could only 


have shown me her heart then, might have 


saved her! 


All that day the dog Leo watched by her, 
following her whichever way she turned. 
When she sat down he lay at her feet; at 
night, when she slept, he kept close by the 


bedside, But a sense of coming danger was 
upon me, and 1 could not sleep. If I lost 
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myself for a moment in uneasy slumbers, I 
was startled by my own dreams—of some 
terrible danger to Kathie. Another night 
came and went in the same way, and still 
another came. I never shall forget the third, 
There were signs of a storm in the sky, and 
a moon nearly at its full was trying to fight 
its way through the clouds, The cotton- 
woods sighed as though a breaking heart 
was moaning through them, and the chirp of 
restless birds struck with a lonesome sound 
upon my ears. 

“T believe there is to bea dreadful storm,” 
Kathie said. “I wish we had some one 
with us.” 

“ We are as safe here as anywhere,” I an- 
swered; “and for that matter, as safe alone.” 

“O Lulu, how can you be so strong?” she 
asked. 

Just at that moment a bark from Leo at- 
tracted her attention, and she ran away 
from me towards the creek, calling his name. 
I never shall forget how she looked at that 
moment. Her pretty hair floated back from 
her fair face, an eager happy look shone 
from her eyes. Did she know? 

I turned toward the house and sighed, for 
my heart was very heavy. A few moments- 
passed, and she did not return, The storm 
was rising fast, and I went back to the door 
and called her name: 

“Kathie! Kathie!” 

But no answer came. Only the distant 
muttering of the thunder, the sighing of the 
wind, and the cry 6f a homeward flying bird. 

“Kathie! Kathie!’ 

I ran down the bank of the creek, but saw 
no one there. Then I called loudly for Leo, 
but heard only the breath of the coming 
storm Iran up and down the banks of the 
creek, wildly calling her name. O, the ter- 
rible agony of that moment! O, the wild 
desperation of my soul, with that double 


darkness within, and without me! I went 


back to the house, only to find silence and 
desolation. Then the storm broke. Peal 
after peal of heavy thunder sounded, flashes 
of lightning came that lighted the landscape 
for miles around; after that the fearful 


wind and the driving rain, Worse than all, 
the question that burned through heart and 


brain, “ Where is Kathie ?” 

By-and-by the wind lulled, the lightning 
grew paler, and the muttering of the thun- 
der more distant, but the roaring of the wae 


ters of the creek was loud and angry, The 
moon came out, and going towards the banks 
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of the little stream, I found it had swollen 
to the size of a large river. All this—and 
where was Kathie? 

Need I tell of the night that followed? 
How age came upon me as I wandered alone 
over the wet prairie, and called the name of 
my darling by the roaring waters, “ Kathie! 
Kathie!” here and there, yet waking no an- 
_ swer? Nothing but the blank loneliness— 
the fearful despair! At last the morning 
eame; caine sunny and bright, as it always 
comes to souls in agony, seeming to mock at 
their lamentations. 

To me it brought no hope, no gladness. 
1 did not know where my darling was. Two 
days elapsed before the creek went down to 
its usual size. By that time I had foand our 
far-off neighbors, and they joined me in my 
search. It was not long continued. Nota 
hundred yards from our home we found 
Kathie, dead! Dead, and not alone. A dark- 
haired man) with brown silky beard, had 
met his-fate with her, and still further of 
poor Leo lay, caught as they had been, in the 
debris of the stream, which had drifted into 
a little cove and become fastened there. 

As their dead bodies were borne towards 
our house, another party came; a pale-faced 
woman, witha little child in her arms. Her 
husband was lost. She and her friends were 
searching for Lim. I knew, as I looked into 
her face, that this was not her first grief— 
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the apparent loss of her husband. Her eyes 
were full of yearning sadness, and her mouth 
wore a look that grief always leaves upon its 
victims. In a moment a thought came to 
me like a revelation. The mystery that had 
puzzled me for weeks grew clear as sunshine. 
Kathie had loved this woman’s husband! 
They had died tegether. Thank God that 
it was so; they were dead! 

“Your husband is here,” I began, reach- 
ing out my arms for her child. “ But wait— 
tell me his name.” 

“George Marston. He must have been 
drowned in the creek, for his horse came 
home without him.” 

She followed me into the house, low sobs 
breaking from her lips. She knelt by the 
bedside, but as she did se, caught sight of 
Kathie’s dead face. 

“And this? For God’s sake tell me—who 
is this?” 

“ My sister,” I answered. “They died to- 
gether.” 

Our eyes met, and she understood me. 

“ He followed her West; gave up home— 
everything for her. He loved her better 
than he did me,” she moaned, taking her 
little one from my arms, and hugging it 
tightly to her breast. 

1 could not speak, but in my inmost soul I 
thanked my God that they were dead. 


DICK’S BOATING. 


BY ALFRED B. TOZER. 


“ Boatine good ?” 

“ Excellent.” 

“Then I'll go!” 

“ Dick, you’re a fool!” 
“Why?” 


“Why! Because you are! You're bank- 


rupting my faith in human intelligence!” 
“Am 12” 
“Stapid! Don’t stare at me in that way! 
By jingo! I'll throw the inkstaad if you don’t 


stop?” 


“Aint anything in it.” 


“A match for your head then.” 

“Anything more’n your opinion that?” 

“But I'l prove it! Listen: Been here 
three years, haven’t you? reading bad proof, 


and writing worse articles all night, and 
- sleeping all day. Now you havea month of, 
27 


and calmly propose spending it in a search: 
for new ideas from old journals; just as. 
though anybody cared whether the point ef 
an editorial had been dulled by a century’s. 


use, or whether it had never been bright and’ 


sharp at all! You haven't seen an acre of 


land without a hundred houses on it, nor a: 
female faee except your landlady’s and the- 
cross-eyed waiter girls fora year; and now 
you propose banishing even these, and going. 


it blind over musty files twenty hours out of 


the twenty-four! Yeu'll be having your: 
meals sent in through the keyhole next, I. 
suppose. Brains were given for civilization, 
my boy, and when a fellow’s actions- make- 
him a barbarian, it proves he hasn’t any, 
that’s all,” 


“But I sald I'd go!” 
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“Yes; you said you’d go for the good 


- boating, and endure the grand old farms and 


the society of the lady guests, for the privi- 
lege of pul ing your hands raw, and getting 
your death or the rheumatism by upsetting 


those infernal club boats, You're a brute!” 


“ But I hate ‘society, Rob, and especially 
country society; and if I must dance attend- 
ance I wont go.” 

“Come on any terms, then, and Pll con- 
vert you. I must be off now. I shall expect 
you Tuesday morning on the early express. 
Remember !” 

And so,on Tuesday morning’s express Mr. 
Richard Hargrave, editor, rode out to Mead- 
ville station, and sat down in the rough pas- 
senger house to wait for the carriage his 
friend Robert Gray, gentleman farmer, had 
promised to send for him. 

It wasn’t in sight when the departure of 
the train left him there alone, and it wasn't 
in sight when an hour had passed away 
slowly enough. He paced the rough plat- 
form nervously, looking at his watch every 
three minutes, as the most stoical will do 
when unaccountably kept waiting. 

Another hour passed, and Dick could still 
see no sign of his deliverance. Only a neat- 
ly-dressed young lady, with a flood of brown 
hair wind-blown about her shoulders, trudg- 
ing towards him by the dusty road leading 
over the hill in the direction of the lake, was 
in sight. 

He resolved to inquire the direction of his 
friend’s residence and finish his journey on 
foot. But as she came nearer him his bash- 
ful heart began to give audible thumps of 
consternation, and he felt a strong inclina- 
tion to run. 

She was evidently a lady of culture, and a 
very pretty one at that, with eyes blue, 
bright and winning, just suited to match the 
hair, a clear-cut oval face, with cheeks full, 
without being round, delicately tinted with 
carmine, without being coarsely red, and a 
mouth sensitive and tender, which seemed 
now about to break into a hearty Jaugh as 
her.eyes seemed fur the first time to fall on 
Dick’s.anxious strides and embarrassed man- 
ner. .Sureiy he could not think of appear- 
ing-before her in the role of a lost city gent! 
Yet he must do sometiaing. 

She settled the matter at once by walking 

straight up to him, and asking: 

“Is this Mr. Hargrave?” 

“At your service, madam.” 


Dick tried to speak gallantly, but he col- 


ored terribly, and his voice did not sound as 
smooth as he could have wished. 

“Iam Robert Gray’s sister. You may 
have heard him speak of Nelly ?” 

“A great many times.” 


Dick bowed awkwardly, 


“You must be terribly out of patience 
waiting so long?” 

“ Not at all,” Dick began; then, thinking 
that not quite the thing, he made the matter 
worse by saying, “ Only alittle tired of conn- 
try scenery hereabouts—the irregularities in 
appointments, I mean—not quite like—” 

He stopped short, twirling his mustache 
viglently, and colored to the very roots of his 
hair. He had evidently “ put his foot in it,” 
and half expected to see Miss Gray’s blue 
eyes resent the insult. 

“It was outrageous!’ she said, as though 
his remark had been the most commonplace 
in the world; “and we were so provoked up 
at the house! Robert was called away on 
business last evening, and the only horse on 
the farm that I can drive sprained his ankle 
for the occasion, I believe, and so I had to 
come by way of the lake in a lumbering old 
sail-boat ; and then, to complete my misery, 
the breeze went down! Isn’t it a terrible 
list of calamities? and I fear that it is not 
full yet, for we must row back. Can you 
row ?” 

“O yes; [like nothing better! We shall 
have quite a jolly time, after all,” said Dick, 
merrily, inwardly pleased at the prospect of 
showing off his pet accomplishment. He 
was getting interested in the bright face and 
girlish figure already! 

It was quite a walk over the long sandy 
bluff to the lake shore, and the sultry August 
sun, pouring down upon his head, made the 
jaunt anything but a pleasant one to Dick, 
unaccustomed as he was to vigorous exercise. 

The sail-boat was anything but a toyish 
affair, and Dick found it no easy matter to 
get up even a moderate rate of speed with 
the clumsy oars. He struck ont bravely, 
however, and succeeded in blistering his 
hands finely before a quarter of the three 
miles to Robert’s landing was passed. How 
he prayed for a breeze! 

“Shall I row now, Mr. Hargrave ?” 

“No indeed!” ejaculated he, just ready to 
faint with the sun and work, glancing first 
at the sober face just opposite, and then at 
the small shapely hands folded demurely on 
the prettiest of pink aprons. 

“ But I row a great deal with Robert, and 
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he even praises me sometimes. Let me try, 
please; you are getting tired.” 

Dick assured her that ke never felt more 
like rowing in his life, realizing all the time 


that he was growing pale from exhaustion, 
and pulled away lustily. 

“What beautiful clear water!’ he finally 
stopped to say, laving his biistered hands 
from the side of the boat, when he could row 
no further without resting. It would have 
been an excellent ruse, only he did not no- 
tice that he had stopped where a black bot- 
tom gave the water the appearance of any- 
thing but crystal. 

“TI really shall feel ill-natured, Mr. Har- 
grave, if you do not let me share some of the 
glory of our undertaking.” 

Dick thought he caught a glance of both 
pity and merriment in Miss Nelly’s eyes as 
she spoke, but he arose from the seat, 
saying: 

“I submit then; but only because the 
penalty is so severe.” 

He tried to speak gayly, but it was a sad 
failure. He was actually dizzy, and just 
then his foot struck against something in 
the bottom of the boat, and down the poor 
fellow went—not into the boat, but into the 
lake. 

He isn’t positive to this day how it came 
about, but it is certain that when Dick came 
to the surface, he was helped into the boat 
by no less a person than Robert Gray; and 
it is just as certain that two boats lay rock- 
ing on the sunlit waters where only one had 
been before! 

“JT am glad te see you, oid fellow,” laughed 
his friend, as Dick stood shivering in the 
boat, with fountains of lake water gushing 
from clothes and hair. “ What on earth has 
Nell been doing to you? Excuse me, Dick, 
but it’s so comical!’ And Robert, holding 
his sides with both hands, laughed long and 
loudly. 

“All my own awkwardness!” Dick finally 
stammered, not daring to look into Miss 
Nelly’s face, yet feeling that she was laugh- 
ing at him. 

“I'm sure I don’t know what I should 
have done but for you, Rob,” Dick contin- 
ued. “It was fortunate you were near by.” 

“Yes; I returned sooner than I expected, 
and rowed down to meet you and Nell. I 
came in front, and, and, as you were rowing, 
you did not see me. But we can never get 
home in that tub,” he went on, laughingly, 
pointing to the clumsy boat Dick had been 
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rowing; “get into my boat, and Til soon 
bring you home.” 

He was as good as his word, and poor Dick 
was soon selecting a dry suit from his trunk 


—which had somehow, notwithstanding the 


scareity of horses and drivers, arrived before 
him. 

And now comes the delicate part of my 
story. I don’t believe in having heroes and 
heroines listening to improbable conversa- 
tions about just what they want to know, in 
all sorts of outlandish places; but then, if I 


leave out what Dick heard from his chamber 
window as he put the finishing twist to his 
necktie, 1 leave out the best part of it all, 
and that, you know—or ought to—wont do 
at all. 

“And so your friend literally rowed him- 
self into our presence, if not into our fa- 
vor,” he heard some one saying. “I actu- 
ally heard that was all he came here for; and 
that we girls had such a rival in Rob’s new 
boat club that the battle was lost already. 
But I really did not think that he would be- 
gin so soon!” 

A burst of silvery laughter from half a 
dozen girlish throats followed the speech, 
and Dick felt his cheeks burning red as he 
listened to Nelly’s voice. 

“TI say this is too bad, girls. He did splen- 
didly rowing that old scow all loaded down 
with stones! I\was sorry I had anything to 
do with it when I saw him getting so tired. 
He was quite dizzy when he got up, and that 
is why he fell overboard. I really pitied 
him!” 

“ But isn’t ita glorious joke?” anew voice 
said. “And wont it be jolly if he is utterly 
disgusted with rowing? He’s handsome, 
anyway!’ 

“Hush, Jessie! he will hear you. No, I 
don’t think he will ge rowing again right 
away,” said Nelly. 

But he did, though! And he asked Miss 
Nelly to go with him that very night, and 
many pleasant nights thereafter. And before 
long they cume to be such good friends that 
Dick told her how he found out about the 
“job they put upon him,” as he expressed it, 
and then was so ungenerous as to refuse to 
forgive her for her part in the effort to “dis- 
gust him with rowing,’ unless she would 
promise to “let him row her through life.” 

“And I hope it will be without any extza 
weight or wettings,” he said, laughing. 

And Nelly hoped so too, for she had told | 
him “ Yes!" "4a 
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RETROSPECTION. 


BY MRS, MARY F. WILLIAMS. 


The wind comes wailing down 
From the hill so bleak and white, 

And its mournful cry is echoed back 
From out my heart to-night. 

My lonely heart cries out 
For the days that used to be; 

For the beautiful dream that has fled away, 
And will never come back to me. 

O lost and vanished dream! 
O beautiful days of old! 

Ye have left in my heart but a pallid gleam, 
Like the sunset’s faded gold. 


My lonely heart cries out, 
In its bitterness and pain, 

“ Come back, my loved, come back, my lost! 
Return to me again!” 

But the cry is vain, for I may not see 
The face that I loved of yore; 

L list in vain for the voice I loved, 
And the step that comes no more, 

I care not now how wicked, 
How guilty he may be; 

For I know that though a sinner, 
He is all the world to me! 


And now my heart is longing 
For the love I cast away; 

For the love I scorned so harshly, 
When he knelt to me that day. 

I remember how he plead with me, 
Aud how he plead in vain; 

His sad dark eyes they haunt me yet, 
So full of grief and pain. 

I could not meet those pleading eyes, 
Though I felt their burning glow; 

Yet I could not help but wonder 
That my words had grieved him se, 


There was something in his sorrow 
That I could not understand; 

For I thought his love was tainted 
With the crime that stained his hand. 

I would not believe that, with the mark 
Of guilt upon his brow, 

His love could stil] be free from stain— 

_ Alas! I know it now. 

These years of grief have tanght me what — 
I would that others knew; 
No stain of sin can ever touch 
A love so strong and truet 


THE LOST BARON. 


BY GUSSIE M. WHITMAN. 


Tue Lady of Monjardin sat silent and 
sorrowful in her chamber. It was the sweet 
hoar of twilight, and the glory that had 
gilded the sunset sky still lingered faintly in 
the west; the beauteous vales of the Ar- 
dennes, where flowed many a silver stream, 
rippling pleasantly among the rich verdure, 
lay quiet and still, kissed by the balmy winds 
from the mountains, whose tops rose high 
against the fading sky, and the whole scene 
was one likely to inspire the soul with emo- 
tions of the most soothing and elevating 
character. 

The chateau of Monjardin crowned a lofty 
eminence, rugged and wild, sloping to the 
fair vale below, while a shadowy wood tow- 
ered grimly behind the proud turrets of the 
great castle. From the high casement of the 
stately bower-room, the pale lady’s eyes could 
view the rare beauties, outspread like the 
rith coloring on the painter’s canvas, But 
mo flush of appreciative pleasure beamed 


upon her cheek, no smile parted her lips, no. 
joyous glow brightened her mournful eye. 
Her surroundings bespoke abundance and 
luxury; her velvet robe was adorned with 
jewels, yet in the midst of wealth and com- 
fort she seemed ill at ease. 

The maid, Adine, who, from the further 
end of the room where she had been ocew 
pied with needlework, had long watched her 
mistress’s troubled moed, rose slowly and 
came to her seat. Kneeling modestly at her 
feet, she spoke with anzious voice: 

* Why so sad, my gracious lady? See! the 
evening is fair. How sweet is the distant 
gurgle of the mountain stream; and you 
hear the tinkling also of the bells as the 
flocks and herds go from the hills yonder. 
And didst thou ever see such a glorious twi- 
light sky, my lady?” And she drew aside 
the rich tapestries from the casement, and 
pointed out to the changing masses of clowd 
that girded the heavens. : 
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The Lady of Monjardin shook her head 
mournfully, and answered naught. 

“My lord is safe at home; he hath not 
gone to fight, or to forage. Is it for him 
these sad looks, these tears?” For Lady 
Elsa’s eyes were running over, and her head 
was bent upon her bands, while the light 
abundant hair, partially confined by a golden 
network, streamed over her shoulders. “It 
grieveth me to see thee so distressed, my 
mistress! Can I do anything to comfort 
thee ?” 

The lady, after a moment, raised her tear- 
fal face, and answered the kneeling maiden: 

“Thou art kind, my good Adine! thou 
hast done well in my service, and dost take 
thoughtful interest in my welfare. I will 
tell thee the cause of my sadness and tears, 
for my heart is full, and I would fain make 
my burden less heavy by talking to thee of 
my girlhood’s days, and the happy years long 
fed, of which I cannot freely speak to any 
gave thee.” 

She raised her head as she spoke, and bade 
Adine be seated on a low stool at her side, 
while she explained the cause of her sorrow- 
ful mood. 

“ My thoughts, at this hour, are prone to 
turn to the time when I was a happy light- 
hearted maiden like thee, dwelling in my 
father’s house at Treves, near the blue spark- 
ling Moselle. How quietly we dwelt there 
together, my dear parents and I. My time 
was occupied with needlework and music. 
I could play the harp well, and my father 
and I sometimes composed little ballads and 
sang them together, When my fifteenth 
summer came, my mother died, and with 
much sorrow we buried her away. Then I 
strove to cheer my sire, who mourned his 
great loss so ceaselessly, Sitting with him 
on the broad steps of our dwelling at this 
hour, my good nurse Fausta plying her dis- 
taff within, L would sing many a ballad of 
the troubadours, which I had learned from 
my mother, whose home had been in suany 
Provence. And once, as I sang] thus, he 
smiled on me and said, placing his hand on 
my head caressingly: 

“ ¢ Dost thou not, my Elsa, sometimes sigh 
for the coming of a true knight, such as 
those whose exploits thou hast been singing?” 

“And swiftly blushing, I laughed and 
lightly answered: 

“*O,I will invoke the aid of the Song 
Muse, and show you my ideal knight coming 

for his true love!’ So I sang an impromptu 


ballad, while my father smiled with pleasure 
and surprise. 

“IT scarce had ended my song—the words 
of which I have nearly forgotten—when a 
horse, bearing the form of a stately, plumed 
knight, came up to our gateway, and acour- 
teous voice craved admittance and refresh- 
ment. My sire instantly received the new- 
comer into our house, and ordered. that he 
should be entertained with the choicest 
viands we could afford. While my good 
Fausta attended to the wants of the stranger 
knight, and my sire endeavored to engage 
him in conversation, to which he did not 
seem averse, I sat apart, watching the noble 
bearing of the very ideal knight of my bal- 
lad! He had removed his helmet, and lyis 
clustering brown hair shading a high white 
brow, his deep calm eyes and courteous 
manner made a sudden impression on my 
young heart,and my eyes dropped quickly 
as I met his look fixed upon me with an ex- 
pression of surprised admiration. 

“*Fair maiden? he said, in melodious 
tones, ‘was it the sound of thy harp and 
song that reached my ears, as I rode wearily 
hither ?” 

“T bowed, speechless and blushing. 

“* My daughter often beguiles my lonely 
moments thus,’ said my father. 

“*And may I not crave the same sweet 
beguiling for myself, kind maiden?’ again 
spoke the same silver voice. ‘I have ridden 
long ona fruitless errand at my master’s bid- 
ding; I must depart full soon, yet 1 would 
fain listen to those pleasing sounds once 
more ere I go.’ 

“ Tremblingly, at my father’s signal I rose, 
and taking my harp, tried to control my 
strangely faltering voice, while I sang a stir- 
ring song of chivalry, and warlike deeds of 
heroes. As our guest prepared to go he ex- 
pressed his gratitude for our kind hospitality, 
and spoke thus in a low tone to me: 

“* Methinks ‘twas not such a song I heard 
thee singing as I neared this dwelling. Fare- 
well, sweet maiden! may I meet thee again? 

An inexpressible feeling, I scarce knew 
whether of joy or pain, filled my soul after 
I saw the unknown knight—for he had not 
disclosed his name—vanish in a cloud of 
flying dust, while I watched his stately form 
out of sight. I roved through the old house, 
sighing softly to myself; sighing, and looking 
out from the high windows to see if I could 
behold again that form which I so ardently 
longed to view. Ihad no heart to sing as 
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had been my wont; my harp was seldom 
taken from its corner. When 1 walked in 
the old gnarled garden, hidden from the 
dirty highway by the high wall, the blood 
would rush quickly through my veins when 


‘I heard the tramping of a steed without, 


and I would eagerly glance up to see if 
my unknown were passing by. Ah me! 
the exquisite pleasure and sorrow of those 
dreamy days! 

“ One evening, as I watched from the vine- 
wreathed balcony of my chamber the glim- 
mer of the moonlight upon the fair quiet 
city, a sound of sweet music thrilled my soul, 
and a clear strong voice sang a tonching 
love-ballad with much pathos and power. 
I listened motionless, for the plumed helmet 
of a knight gleamed in the moonrays, above 
the wall near my balconied window. The 
song ceased, and I rushed to my room in a 
flutter of unutterable delight. 

“Geoffrey von Ollenstein, for that was the 
name of my own true knight, came to my 
father’s abode next day, and often afterward. 
And in the old tangled, walled garden, we 
spoke the words that made us betrothed lov- 
ers. My father, having ascertained that he 
was a man of true worth, anoble, generous 
knight, freely gave his consent to our be- 
trothal. A few radiant days, and then 
thickest clouds must gather. Geoffrey was 
going to Palestine, for the soldiers of the 
last Crusade were preparing to march thith- 
er. So with tears I parted from my beloved 
one, who bade me cheer up and wait his 
coming again to be my own forever. If I 
heard naught from him for one year, I would 
be sure of his death, so he said, and I must 
forget him and wed whoever should please 
me. I clung to him in agony, beseeching 
him to stay, and vowing eternal constancy, 
even if he should never return. Then, 
fearing he should deem me sadly want- 
ing in bravery, I dried my tears and bade 
him ‘Godspeed? So he rode away, bearing 
my crimson scarf in his bosom as a token 
from his loved one, and I never saw him af- 
terward 

“ My poor lady!’ sighed Adine. 

“Alternately hopeful and fearful, that year, 
that long, long year passed, but no tidings 
came from my lover. 

“My father bade me cease mourning for 
one who was either untrue or dead, and I 
made an effort to be gay and joyous again. 
My spirits were elastic, and rose as I eon- 
templated my’fair face in my mirror. I was 
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beautiful—I was young and comparatively 
rich; other suitors would probably woo me; 
I would banish the image of Geoffrey from 
my heart, even as if he had proved false to 
me. 
“One evening as the san was declining, I, 
attended by my faithful Fausta, was walking 
just ontside the wall that surrounded our 
dwelling. A band of horsemen was ap- 
proaching; their leader, a tall, strongly- 
built man—thy lord, Adine—fixed his dark 
piercing eyes upon my face admiringly, while 
Fausta, noticing my blushes, drew my veil 
and urged our pace onward. I heard the 
stately horseman inquire of one of bis band 
if he knew the name of that fair maiden, 
and he answered he could not tell, he had 
never seen her before. Fausta hastened 
home after the sound of the hoofs had died 
away in the distance, and exclaimed with a 
shudder: 

“*¥ fear that was some lawless robber ehief, 
fair Elsa; he would think naught of stealing 
away the comfort of my master’s heart and 
life? 

“* He has handsome dark eyes, let him be 
what he will! I answered, lightly. 

“After that day I would sit dreaming of 
the lordly mien of the dark-browed horse- 
man who was evidently attracted by my 
beauty. Anon the vision of my lost Geof- 
frey, dead in a foreign clime, wonld disturb . 
my mind as I remembered my protestations 
of constancy, but my foolish heart was 
pleased with admiration and flattery, and he 
seemed as nothing to me. 

“As I walked into the garden one quiet 
night, with the twilight shades deepening 
round me, I was startled by the appearanee 
of a stranger before me, clad in a large erim- 
son cloak. He announced himself as the 
Baron Monjardin, and declared his over- 
whelming love for me ever since the day he 
had passed our abode, and his passion had 
led him to scale the wall, and ascertain 
whether I could return his love or not. As 
he knelt at my feet giving utterance to the 
fervent emotions of his heart, my father sud- 
denly appeared, and gazed in anger and sur- 
prise on the strange scene. My suitor rose, 
and with a reverence, besought my sire the 
hand of his daughter in marriage. Fixing 
his stern eye full on the baron’s dark visage, 
my father replied: 

“* Methinks thy looks show thee to be the 
Baron Monjardin, of whose lawless expletts 
I have often heard. I give not my darling 
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daughter to one whose hands are red with 
blood! And hast thou, my Elsa,’ said he, 
half-tenderly, haif-angrily, ‘so soon forgot- 
ten thy good knight Von Ollenstein, though 
he be in his grave, that thou shouldst desire 
te follow the fortunes of a robber?’ 

“*My father, cried, ‘thou misjudgest 
him! ‘Thou knowest not that he isa robber 
chief! My hand must follow my heart’s in- 
clination! ‘Thea art too kind to be thas un- 
willing? 

“*Thou knowest not thy heart, child? 
And bidding the barou depart he drew me 
into the house. 

“Then I grew morose and sullen, and often 
tefé my father alone, silent and sorrowful, 
while I wept in my chamber, and bewailed 
the fate that separated me from my adorer. 
I refased my poor father’s entreaties to sing 
to him, to be cheerful and happy, and cease 
to regard with affection one who was so un- 
worthy of my leve. Ah! the cruel thought- 
leesness, the wicked neglect of those days! 
My ungrateful conduct towards him who 
was wy best earthly friend, brought him low 
on acouch of sickness, and then, remorse- 
fully, waited upon him and prayed Ileavea 
that he might recover. He slowly regained 
his strength, and I strove to make amends 
for my unkinduess by the most careful at- 
tentiex to his wants. But one dark night, 
as I sat in my chamber, I heard a gentle tap- 
ping on the window, and the baron’s voice, 
in softest tones beseeching me to fly with 
him and be his bride. The romance of my 
nature, the love I believed I entertained for 
the baron, influenced me strongly to follow 
him, anknewr to my father. I opened the 
wiudow, and without Cime for thought was 
borne by my adorerdowa the balcony, over 
the high wall to where his steed waited, and 
speediug like the wind, we reached the abode 
of an obscure priest who regided in a remote 
part of the city, by whose words aud cere- 
monies we were united in marriage. 

“*We will flee from this city, far away 
to my castle near the mountains,’ said he, 
“ that thy father may know naught of our 
whereabouts, my fair bride’ 

. “« Alas! my poor sire! he will die when 
iny flight is discovered” 
“*Not so. He will soon forget thee, and 

remember thou hast redeemed me by thy 

love from my former life of blood, for I was 
indeed a leader of a lawless band that proved 

a terror to the country.’ 

“J shuddered as we rode swiftly onward. 
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“*T have dismissed my men, and given 
up such a life; henceforth I will live for thee.’ 

“So here, Adine, have we dwelt for seven 
long years, and my lord hath ever been ten- 
der and kind, though he be stern and fierce 
to others; yet I love him not as I loved the 
good Von Olienstein, whose memory still 
haunts me, especially at such seasons as 
this, when all is so sweetly still, and calm, 
and peaceful. And O! the thought of my 
dear sire, lonely and childless, searching in 
vain for his own loved child! And he may 
be dead; dead of grief for my loss! Ah! 
am [ indeed a murderess? Tell me, my 
faithful Adine, thinkest thou not that I have 
sufficient cause for melancholy sadness, even 
for the bitterest tears?” 

“Ay, my good lady!” answered Adine, 

with brimming eyes. “The saints aid thee, 
and give thee thy father yet to bless and for- 
give thee!” Then she began, hesitatingly, 
“There is something [ would tell thee, but 
I fear it may disturb and terrify thee.” 
“a Speak, Adine, I would know what thou 
hast to say, whether it trouble-me or not. 
I can suffer no more, so it seemeth, than I 
endure now.” 

“Last evening,” began her maid, trem- 
blingly, “ as I walked over the valley yonder, 
in search of flowers to deck thy bower, I 
unconsciously neared the huge pile of rock 
which is said by the servants to be the abode 
of a spirit that sighs and groans frightfully 
when any one approaches his haunt. [ has- 
tened to get away from the spot, although I 
believed not these idle tales; but imagine my 
horror when I heard a deep sigh, and look- 
ing around affrighted, [ saw a tall form in 
armor standing on the highest crag, lifting 
his arms towards the sky. I shrieked aloud, 
when the form instantly vanished, and 
scarcely believing my owu senses, I harried 
back to the chateau as swiftly as my terror 
would allow me. When thou spakest of thy 
dead knight, I remembered afresh the spirit 
form of the inhabitant of the glen.” 

The Lady Elsa’s countenance grew deadly 
white, and her hands were clasped wildly as 
she rose from the window-seat and paced 
the oaken floor. 

“fle is dead! he is dead! my dear lost 
knight! and his spirit haunts the place where 
his faithless one dwells!” 

Then she bade Adine leave her alone, 
that she might regain her composure ere her 
lord’s coming, for he would be displeased 
should he find her so distressed. 
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The days passed wearily to the poor baron- 
ess, who dreaded to sit by her bower window, 
lest she might by chance behold the spectre 
of the glen, and for the same reason she 
feared to walk in the vicinity of the castle, 
even when attended by Adine. The baron 
was often away on hunting excursions among 
the mountains, aud sadly and tearfully the 
Jady wandered about the lonely apartments 
of the chateau, each day increasing the de- 
sire in her heart to behold once more her 
beloved sire, to hear his forgiving voice. A 
strange disquietude disturbed her soul when 
she thought upon Adine’s story of the armed 
rm haunting the valley. Yet why should 
she fear the spirit of her dead lover? She 
had done as his last words bade her; would 
he reproach ker if she should meet him, or 
would his spirit smile on her? 

@ne evening as she sat thus, musing and 
lamenting over her woes, Adine’s joyous foot- 
étep was heard tripping along the passage, 
and she entered with a beaming face, ex- 
claiming: 

“O my lady! there cometh a minstrel to 
the castle! He seemeth weary as he ap- 
proacheth, so he will doubtless rest with the 
servants, and amuse us with his harp and 
song. lf thou wouldst come and be cheered 
by the voice of music!” 

“T will go with thee, Adine; it may drive 
this melancholy from my mind.” And throw- 
ing a rich mantle about her fair form, she 
prepared to follow her maid, when she 
chanced to glance, as if by some sudden im- 
pulse, from the open window. towards the 
still vale below. With a wild shriek, she 


* motioned Adine to look out quickly. A tall 


dark figure was distinctly defined against the 
darkening sky, and while the lady gazed, 
white and terrified, the spectre vanished as 
df into the earth. The baroness sank back 
into her seat,.while Adine, pale and affright- 
ed, closed the casement. 

“Leave me, Adine! Go down, and let the 
minstrel’s music divert thee and the servants. 
Perchance thy lord may return soon, and bid 
the singer come to my bower to cheer away 
my gloom and disquiet.” 

The youthful singer had just entered the 
gate of the chateau when Adine joined the 
eager menials below. He was young and 
handsome, and Adine started as she observed 
how strongly his eyes, flashing and dark, 
and his noble mien, though he wore a min- 
strel's dress, resembled those of her master. 

The young bard sought that he might be 


allowed to rest his tired limbs a while; he 
had journeyed long, he said, wandering over 
the country, and singing as he went for his 
daily food. The servants gladly brought re- 
freshment to the stranger bard, and bade 
him rest in the great hall. After partaking 
of food and drink he appeared much re- 
vived, and began a merry lay, delighting the 
thronging menials, who, one and all, ex- 
pressed the wish that their beloved lady 
might hear the cheering strains, and be di- 
verted from her profound meiarcholy. 

While they were thus enjoying the min- 
strel’s merry songs, the Baron of Monjardin 
entered with his hounds, fresh from the 
chase. . 4 

“Ha! what have we here?” exclaimed 
he. “A travelling singer, by Saint Jude! 
Canst thou drive away gloomy melancholy 
with thy songs, young stranger?” said he, 
addressing the minstrel. 

“T have music suited to all moods,” he 
made answer; “ to the gay and light-hearted 
I sing merry songs, to the pensive and quiet 
ones I play a more sober strain; but the 
gloomy sou) I rouse with brilliant lays.” 

“Follow me, young minstrel!’ spoke the 
seigneur, with authority, as he turned to 
the entrance leading to the winding stairs. 

The fair lady sat quietly in her chair, her 
hands clasped tightly, and her face tearful 
and pale, as the baron entered, followed by 
the handsome young minstrel. Bidding him 
remain by the entrance, the lord approached 
his wife, saying, tenderly: 

“Art thou mournful and troubled still, 
sweet Elsa? Methought thou wert more 
cheerful this morning when I left thee stand- 
ing at the gate as I rode away. Let the 
smiles come back to thy falr face, dearest, 
for I have brought a youthful bard, and a 
skillful one, I trow, to scatter thy sad emo- 
tions to the winds!’ Then standing by her 
side while she eSsayed to answer in merry 
words, he bade the minstrel) commence his 
song. 

Fixing his expressive eyes on the baroness, 
the youth began; but the strains of the harp 
were plaintive, and low, and sweet, and when 
his melodious voice accompanied them in 
simple touching language, the Lady Elsa 
turned pale as marble, and grasped the tap- 
estries near her, convulsively. When the 
pathetic ballad was ended she displayed such 
intense emotion that the baron anxiously 
sought to know the cause. 

“ Hast thou not a morelively air that thou 
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aanst sing, sir minstrel? Why this sudden 
emotion, sweetest ?” 

“Methought,” she said, tremblingly, and 
anxiously scanning the minstrel’s counte- 
nance, “ that air and that ballad were known 
only to myself and my poor sire, O! who 
can this youth be?” 

The minstrel had stood while they were 
thus speaking, with downcast eyes and hum- 
ble mien, 

“ Go out into the hall yonder, sirrah, until 
I come to thee!’ was the order of the 
haughty seigneur. The singer obeyed, and 
fixed his searching eye again on the lady’s 
face as he withdrew. 

“ Now-what dost thou think is his errand 
here?” said the baron, to the weeping lady. 

“IT know not; but it is strange that he 
should sing that very ballad which I com- 
posed and sung to my father years ago. Canst 
thou not question him ?” 

“ Ay, that I will! and he shall disclose 
his true errand. Doubtless he came hither 
asaspy. Unless he make known his intent, 
he shall never return whence he came!” 

The stern visage wore a dark scowl and 
the eyes flashed with sudden fierceness. The 
lady rose quickly, and falling before her lord, 
cried with an agony of voice: 

“O Rudolf! slay not this stripling because 
he hath thus sung! I beseech thee, take not 
his life! Thou knowest that thine hands 
are deeply stained already with the blood of 
the innocent! For my sake, O spare his 
young life! Thou knowest not who he may 
be! I fancied he bore some resemblance to* 
thee, Rudolf!’ She raised her beseeching 
eyes to his relenting countenance. 

“ For thy sweet sake I will save his life, but 
I will confine him in one of the secret rooms 
in the eastern tower, until he disclose all I 
wish to know.” And gently raising the 
slender form and placing it in the cushioned 
seat, he strode quickly from tie chamber to 
the hall where he had bidden the youth await 
his coming. He found him not, though he 
searched the castle threugh, and the servants 
scarce seemed to know aught of his disap- 
pearance, so quickly and noiselessly had he 
vanished from the chateau. 

The baron returned to his lady’s bower, 
and informed her of the minstrel’s flight, 
and of his fruitless search for him. 

“ He hath been sent on some secret errand, 
surely; does not his conduct prove this? 
He may still be lurking in the vicinity of the 
castle. Knowest thou ’tis said by the ser- 
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vants that a spirit haunts the glen yon- 
der?” 

“Yes; Adine tells me she herself has seen 
a form in armor rise on the rocky height and 
suddenly vanish.” 

“A spirit, forsooth! A bandit, probably, 
practising on the credulity of these ignorant, 
superstitious servants, that he may the more 
easily carry out his plans! I'll wager my 
head this boyish minstrel can tell who the 
spirit of the valley is!” ; 

“Alas, Rudolf! my mind is troubled with 
thoughts of my old home and my _ beloved 
sire whom I left so cruelly! O,may Heaven 
grant that I may yet see his face and know 
that he forgives me?’ And her tears fell 
abundantly. 

“ Quiet thee, sweetest Elsa! tears ill suit 
such eyes as thine. Thou knowest ’twas thy 
duty to leave even thy sire, and follow the 
one who loved thee above all others. He 
was an aged man then, doubtless he is now 
dead. Trouble not thyself and me with 
such dismal fancies and thoughts. Thou 
shalt have many masses sung for his soul if 
thou choosest.” 

“Rudolf, something within whispers that 
1 shall yet see my father’s dear face again, 
and it may be full soon.” 

“ Fare thee well for a few moments, sweet- 
est one!” said the baron, bending his haughty 
head to kiss her smooth brow. “I and my 
good steed will traverse the grounds to see if 
aught can be ascertained of the lurking- 
place of the young spy who called himselfa 
minstrel.” 

She heard his stately stride down the oaken 
Stairs, she heard the clatter of the horse’s 
hoofs as he rode away, and bowing her head 
she wept again, for in her inmost soul she 
believed the youthful bard to have come 
from her father, to whom alone beside her- 
self the ballad which he sung was known. 

“And if he find this youth,” she groaned, 
“in his wrath he may take his life, and the 
seeming clue to my sire may be lost forever.” 

The baron’s irate mood was somewhat 
cooled by the fresh evening breeze, which, 
odorous with the breath of the mountain 
flowers, blew down the heights. As he rode 
carelessly through the valley, musing on the 
events of the evening, he chanced to raise 
his eyes to the roeks above him, when lo! a 
towering mail-clad form rose, seemingly out 
of the very crag, and stood majestically with 
outstretched hand in which a sword gleamed 
in the dim light of the evening. The baron 


trembled with fear, but remembering his every house and castle which I should enter 
former brave deeds, he rallied and cried: as I journeyed through the land; so as he 
“ Now then, if thou art mortal man, anda _ directed I sang it here. This is all I can tell 
brave knight,thou wilt clash swords with thee, my lord,” said the bard, humbly, yet 
me; if thou art but a knight’s ghostly sem- firmly. . 
blance, thou wilt vanish into the air!” “Tou hast more to tell!” shouted the 
So saying, he leapt from his saddle, and, baron. “ Disclose thy true errand, or I will 
sword in hand, sprang up the heightto meet employ means to extort jt from thee!” 
his antagonist. But glancing up,a terror _ The youth’s eye flashed, and he rose, say- 
seized him as he beheld no armed warrior ing proudly: 
there! His blade dropped from his trem- “Think not to gain other information 
bling hand, and he hastened to mount his from me than whatI have given, for thou 
steed, which seemed to be restive and fright- wilt not!” 
ened, and plunged and reared violently. “ Ha! hunger and solitude may tame thy 
The servants whispered to each otherthat proud daring spirit! I will leave thee here 
their master must have encountered the well secured until the morrow, when thou 
phantom warrior, as the Seigneur Monjardin, mayst be more ready to account for thy strange 
on his flying steed, entered the gate,and preceedings.” And closing and fastening 
springing to the ground, his visage visibly the ponderous door, the baron strode fiercely 
changed, and his manner betraying the away, muttering as he deseended the stairs, 
greatest emotion, rushed into the chateau “ Where have I seen that face, those fearless 
without a word. eyes? How they searched my very soul. 
He spake not of this to the baroness, who Elsa shall know naught of our converse, she 
from her window had noticed his speedy would mourn and grieve her sweet eyes dim.” 
return and excited mien, half guessing the The lady met him at the entrance of her 
cause. chamber, and with tearful eyes sought to 
The weary days went by,and the Lady of know what he had done with the young 
Monjardin was still gloomy and listless, and minnesinger, for Adine had brought her 
all her husband’s tenderness failed to remove mistress the intelligence that she had seen 
the mystery-cloud that darkened her life. him follow the baron, who appeared very 
One morning Adine came to her, and bid- angry, into a distant and unused part of the 
ding her look from her casement, exclaimed: chateau. 
“Is not that our minstrelcoming this way “Thou hast not taken his life, Rudolf?” 
again? His dress secmeth the same,and see, Her tones were full of agony. 
he carries a harp.” “Nay, nay! did I not promise thee his 
The Lady Elsa leaned forth, and saw it* life? I have placed him in safe keeping; that 
was indeed the stranger youth advancing is, in the custody of strong walls and massive 
rapidly towards the chateau. doors, until he divulge his secret errand, of 
“ Run down, Adine, and see if thy master which he will tell me nothing, though I 
be near, and listen to what they may say. threatened him. Strange that his counte- 
Ah! he has met him at the gate,and they nance strikes me so! I have never seen the 


are entering together.” youth before. I remember faintly an infant 
The baron’s brow was fierce and lowering, brother, long since dead, with eyes such as 
as in angry tones he addressed the youth. his. Ah! memory stabs my seared heart 


“So thou didst not care to obey my com- betimes with the dagger blade of remorse; 
mand when I bade thee wait my coming in for my dying mother bequeathed that same 
the passage, some daysago? Come with me young brother to me asa sacred trust, and 
now, I wish a private interview with thee!” in my bold recklessness, I left my home to 

So saying he led him in to the castle, and join a band of marauders, leaving the helpless 
bidding him follow, he entered a remote part child to the mercy of strangers. Years 
of the building, and seating himself and the I heard of his death, but this stranger, with 
stranger, demanded fiercely, “ What is thine his open countenance and large calin eyes, 
errand to this castle? And who taught thee brings him up again before me, and my heart 
the ballad thou sangest to my wife when softens towards him, in spite of iny indigna- 
thou wast here ?” tion at his obstinacy.” 

“An aged man at whose dwelling I abide, +“I feel certain, my lord,” answerod the 
taught me the song, and bade me sing it in lady, “ that it is for no evil purpose he came 
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hither. Yet it seemeth strange why he should 
come again, when he must have noticed thy 
displeasure at his first coming.” 

“Ah, well! to-morrow morn I will give him 
another opportunjty of declaring his errand; 
it may be he will be somewhat tamed by 
that time,” answered the seigneur, turning 
away. 

Next morning, as soon as the sunbeains 
glimmered on the fair heights of the Ardennes, 
and streamed into the grim halls of the 
chateau, the baron hastened to the secret 
apartment where he had confined the young 
minstrel. 

He found him awakejJeaning quietly on 
his harp. His face wasegple, yet he raised 
his eyes with a fearless gaze as the seigneur 
entered with haughty stride and lowering 
brow. 

“Well, sirrah! Hath thy imprisonment 
subdued thee aught? Perhaps now thou 
wilt reveal thy reasons fer these visits to my 
castle. Thy true reasons, for well know I 
that thou art other than a travelling minne- 
singer! Wherefore dost thou flash thy proud 
eyes so haughtily? knowest thou not that I 
have power to kill thee if thou refusest my 
demand?” For the youth’s bold manner 
and dignified bearing, as he looked search- 
ingly at the baron, caused him to tremble 
inwardly, he knew not why. 

“Though thou shouldst take my life, 
proud baron, I will never tell thee more than 
I have already told!’ 

“Thou wilt not! then hear thy doom! 
Within these walls shalt thou stay, and no 
food nor drink shall henceforth pass thy 
lips!’ And, cowering before those fearless 
eyes, he rushed from the apartment, the 
ponderous door closing fast on the fated 
minstrel. 

The baron hastened to inform his wife that 
he had imprisoned the stranger in a distant 
tower, but of the cruel fate to which he had 
left him he told her nothing. 

“Tam going away on the chase, to be ab- 
sent many days, Elsa. My mind craves ex- 
citement; I cannot abide here at present. 
Be cheerful and joyous in my absence, dear- 
est. Thou shouldst take more exercise among 
the hills and vales around. It has been long 
since thy gentle palfrey hath borne thy 
weight, yet once thou didst love to ride thus 
by the side of thine own Rudolf!” 

“I will greet thee with smiles when thou 
comest again, for long have I wearied thee 
with my grief.” She spoke lightly, but her 


heart was heavy, and she could illy forbear 
softly sighing to herself. 

She waved her white hand from the case- 
ment as the proud seigneur, on his snorting 
steed, attended by his servants and fierce 
hounds, rode gayly away from the castle; 
then she sank wearily back among her cush- 
ions, and the warm tears trickled through 
the slender fingers, as she covered her weep- 
ing eyes with her hands, and moaned aloud, 
“Alone, alone! the hapless minstrel is not 
more surely confined by his prison walls 
than am I, shut in by my woes so that I can- 
not escape.” 

Calling her maid, she bade her see that 
her palfrey was in readiness, as she wished 
to enjoy the freshness of the morning air 
among the valleys around. 

Adine hurried joyfully to obey her mis- 
tress’s orders; suddenly her smile vanished, 
and she spoke with hesitancy: 

“Dost thou not, my lady, fear to encoun- 
ter to-night the phantom of the valley ?” 

“Away with thy foolish fears, Adine! this 
spirit must be but the creation of excited 
imagination; and were it otherwise, I fear 
naught in the broad light of the morning, 
from which spectres ever flee, choosing 
rather the veil of darkness, behind which to 
appear and terrify credulous mortals.” 

The steed was soon pawing the turf at the 
gate, awaiting impatiently the coming of the 
gentle lady, while Adine’s deft fingers ad- 
justed the rich attire of her mistress, and 
arranged the jewelled bands which bound 
her lustrous hair. 

“Adine,” shg whispered, as if the very 
walls might hear, “ canst thou not by some 
means or other discover the apartment 
where thy lord hath imprisoned the young 
minstrel? It seemeth to me that he can tell 
me somewhat of my father; and if thy wo- 
man’s wit could devise some means of ascer- 
taining his prison, and I could gain an inter- 
view with him, I would amply repay thee. I 
dare not attempt the search myself, lest my 
lord should gain the knowledge of my doings 
from the servants, who seem to spy out my 
every movement. What thinkest thou, 
Adine?” 

“TI will do all in my power to aid thee in 
gaining thy end, my dear lady,” answered 
the maid, as her mistress rode off, her cheeks, 
kissed by the sweet breeze, already glowing 
brightly, and a new brilliancy in her eyes, 

Far away, almost out of sight of the cha- 
teau, had she ridden ere she noticed the 
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lowering clouds above and the vanished 


‘brightness of the sun. Turning towards 


home, she urged her steed onward, while the 
black sky grew still blacker, and the mutter- 
ing thunder made her frame tremble with 
fear. She had just reached the middle of 
the haunted valley, when the tempest burst 
forth in all its fury; the blinding lightning 
glittered like flashes of living flame around 
her shivering form, and the crashing thun- 


der rolled in terrific peals among the hills. 
In terror the baroness slipped from her 
plunging horse and sank to the earth, while 
the drenching rain beat upon her unsheltered 
head. 


Suddenly a voice set every pulse of her be- 


ing into quickest motion, and a mailed form 
stood beside her. Nerved as by some super- 
natural agency, she rose and confronted the 
supposed spectre. His visor was up, and, as 
a swift flash darted across his face, she cried, 


“Geoffrey, Geoffrey von Ollenstein!” and 
fell again insensible to the ground. 


When she came back to consciousness, 
she found herself in a rocky apartment, 
small and dark, and at the entrance stood 
the same mail-clad knight, watching her 


with sternness in his piercing eyes. The 


storm still raged violently without, but a fear 
greater than that produced by the tempest 
almost paralyzed the baroness. Summoning 
all her strength, she shrieked : 

“Art thou mortal man, and what doest 
thou here ?” 


“T come to find how constant thou hast 


been! how true to thy repeated assertions of 
faithfulness! I come again to find her whose 
lips once declared she could cherish no other 
image than mine in her heart, the wife of a 


blood-stained robber! Heaven only knows 


what prompted me to shield thee from the 

tempest—why I did not leave thee to de- 

straction! Ah! I am harsh! I am cruel! 

but how could mortal nature endure what I. 
have suffered and be gentle!’ For she had 

crept to his feet, and with clasped hands was 

gazing with beseeching eyes into his clouded 

face. 


“T thought thee dead, Geoffrey, indeed I 


thought thee dead! I did but what thou 
badest me, for I really thought that I loved 
the Baron Monjardin as I did thee; but, 
alas! though I am his lawful wedded wife, I 
know that in my inmost heart I still cherish 
affection for thee. Merciful Heaven! my 


punishment is greater than I can bear, 
Geoffrey von Olienstein! I implore thee, by 
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the affection of bygone days, by the affection 
I would fain believe thou dost still cherish 
for me, even though thou hast haunted this 
vicinity to bring disquiet to my mind, I he- 
seech thee to leave this, region; for should 
the Baron of Monjardin know aught of thee 
and thine hidden retreat, he would not hes- 
itate to imbrue his hands in thy life-blood!” 

“Since thou dost wish it, I will do as thou 
dost bid me, Coming back to thy old home, 


after enduring many, many perils, and find- 
ing thee gone, gone to be the bride of a rob- 
ber baron, though I could scarce in my in- 
most soul upbraid thee, if thou didst love 
him whose fortumgs thou didst follow, yet a 


Wild desire posgamted my mind to see thee, 


to be near thee} and in my maddest mo- 
ments I even gloried in the thought that I 
could terrify thee, shouldst thou see my form 
and think it the spirit of thy dead knight 
haunting thy dwelling. Though for long 


years I have been tossed roughly about, 
often imprisoned, often brought low by ill- 


ness, yet is my affection strong for thee, yet 
do I pity thee, for thou appearest distraught 
with anguish. Is he, thy husband, severe to 
thee? for did I know that he treated thee 
ill, 1 would smite him to the earth ata 
blow!” 

«Thou couldst not have been kinder thy- 
self than is he, the Baron Rudolf, to me his 


wife, yet is he fierce and stern to others; 
and often doth the flashing of his fiery eye 


make me tremble with fear. How could I 


revere and esteem him as I did—as I do thee! 
Ab me! am I uttering treasonable words 
against him who is my lawful protector? 
The saints forgive me, the holy mother help 
me! O, leave this laud! leave me to my 
misery and woe!” 

“TI will go; but first let me assist thee to 


mount thy palfrey again. The storm has 
ended as suddenly as it began. See,” said 
he, as he helped the pale trembling lady into 
the open air toward the branching tree 
where he had secured the frightened steed, 
“the sunbeams are glorifying the verdure or 
the valley again, the brightness has succeed- 


ed the gloom. How unlike my life from 
henceforth! no light to illume the gathering, 
increasing obscurity—all blackness forever- 
more. And thy life, it seemeth to me, will 
not be much brighter, Let me but clasp thy 
hand once more in friendship, Lady Elsa,” 
said the knight, gazing earnestly into her 
drooping eyes, * and shouldst thou ever need 
a friend, may I be directed to thee, for no 
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other will I love asI do thee, Fare thee 
well!” 

The lady with tears gave him her hand 
and bade lim adieu; then suddenly her ea- 
ger eyes met his, and her lips parted with 
the anxious question, “ My father! dost thou 
know aught of him ?” 

“T saw him a twelvemonth ago in his 
home at Treves. He was old and feeble 
then, still mourning thy loss, gentle lady. 
Thy nurse Fausta died long ago. Thy sire 


informed me of his long and fruitless search 


for thee. Ile loves thee still, though he feels 
thy neglect and ingratitude.” 

“O that I might once more behold his 
face, and hear his voice in forgiving tones 


call me his own Elsa again! Adieu, adieu! 


we may never meet again !” 


The gray palfrey with its lovely burden 
sprang lightly away over the wet turf and 
under the green branches, which showered 
down their fresh drops upon the lady’s sun- 


ny hair as it waved over the mantle of dark 


blue velvet which covered her form. She 
gazed not again at the knight’s tall form 
after her farewell words were said; listlessly 
she held the rein, and with fixed eyes, as one 
in a trance, she rode on, heeding not the beau- 
ties of the landscape, so radiant, and varied, 


and glorified. 


Von Ollenstein stood like one utterly for- 
lorn, watching the beautiful vision till it 
vanished from his sight among the trees 
and hills; his face, bearing already the traces 
of much suffering, was drawn and intensely 


sad, and his large eyes were yearning an 


sorrowful. 

“ My dreams are over; my vision of happi- 
ness, cheering me on like a fairy-land illu- 
sion, has been blotted out. Henceforth my 
life will be bitter and wearisome. I will go 
to distant lands, where stirring scenes may 
aid me in forgetting my heart-wound.” 

As the lady drew near the chateau she es- 
pied one of the servants on horseback ad- 
vancing, with a somewhat crestfallen mien, 
and, as he neared her, he stammered, with a 
low obeisance: 

“Forgive me, forgive us, noble lady, for 
our neglect of thee! but in good sooth, all 


the household held that the terrible tempest 
was caused by the angry spirits of the valley, 
for thy daring in invading their abode, and 
not one for their lives would venture to res- 
cue thee, till at this late hour, I, ashamed of 
my cowardice, and moved by the thought of 


my beloved mistress in the midst of peril, 


came forth to see if thou wert alive. What 
saved thee from the thunderbolt, my lady? 
Thou art white as the snow, and trembling 
as the aspen leaf!” 

“T escaped the violence of the storm, shel- 
tered by a hollow rock in the valley. Shame 
on thee for thy cowardly superstition! Let 
me hear no more such childish absurdities !” 
And, with forced calmness and hauteur, she 
glanced half scornfully at the abashed re- 
tainer, and alighting from her horse, passed 


slowly into the chateau, and up into her 


bower-chamber, where sat Adine, whose dis- 
tressed countenance grew radiant with joy 
as she saw the face of her dear lady in her 
apartment again. 


“Heaven be praised!” she cried, joyfully. 
“T was certain that the thunderbolt had 


struck thee, or that the ghostly knight had 
borne thee away to the land of shades! 
Didst thou see nanght of the spectre, my 
lady ?” 

“Nay, foolish Adine! I saw no spectre, 


nor do I believe in such superstitions, Suf- 


fice it for me to say, I safely escaped the 
dangers of the storm, and am here at the 
castle again, ready to hear of thy success in 
ascertaining the prison room of the unforta- 
nate stranger.” 


“Ah, my lady! I have no success to report 


to thee,” answered the maid. “I listened 
at the walls in the arched passage yonder, if 
perchance I might hear him groan, but no 
sound broke the stillness, and just then a 
fearful flash of lightning almost blinded me, 


and I hastened below, for surely Heaven was 
not pleased at my searching for the secret 


prison.” 

“What aileth these miserable menials!’ 
spoke the lady, half angrily. “Leave mé 
a while, Adine; 1 am weary, and would rest 
an hour in the solitude of this chamber.’ 

As Adine withdrew, the baroness flang 
herself into her chair, almost moaning: 

“O, that I could die! that I could die! 
What is my life from henceforth! Never to 
see my once loved knight again! Onee 
loved ? loved still with all the depths of my 
nature! What am I saying? I, the Baroness 


Monjardin, speaking thus of another than 


my husband! Heaven forgive me! I will 
bear all this bravely—I could even be cheer- 
ful, did I know my sire yet lives, and will 
forgive his erring child!” 

On the third day after the baron’s depart- 
ure, he returned quite unexpectedly to the 


chateau, The lightning had splintered a 
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huge tree in his route, resulting in the kill- 
ing of the baren’s horse, and the disabling of 
one of his train of servants, causing a speedy 
return of all to the eastle. The Lady Elsa 
met her lord with cheerful air and tone; she 
strove hard to control the strange emotions 
of her soul betimes, though she longed to 
ask him his intentions with regard to the 
young minnesinger and his imprisonment. 

They sat together in the afternoon, talking 
of the storm and the mishap which had hin- 
dered the chase, when the baroness timidly 
questiened : 

“What of the young bard whom thou 
didst imprison three days ago? Hast thou 
visited him of late ? and will he reveal where- 
fore he has come ?” 

“Ask not of the stranger, Elsa,” answered 
the baron, sternly. “Such matters belong 
not to thee. I have him safely in my keep- 
ing, and am resokved to punish his arrogant 
stubbornness.” 


“ Might not I have an interview with him, 
my Lord Rudolf? Perchance he might, at 
my entreaties, disclose his secret. I fancied 
he might have come from my father’s house, 
and could tell me somewhat of him.” 

“None shall enter the door of his prison 
but myself; and even I may not go thither 
soon,” responded the baron, siguificantly. 

“Thou art harsh, Rudolf! thou art not 
always thus to me, and it seemeth strange.” 

“Speak not of things of which thou know- 
est naught, my sweet Elsa, and I will ever 
be thy true husband. Knowest thou that I 
met the so-called phantom knight on my 
homeward journey yesternight ?” 

She turned deathly pale, and grasping the 
cloak of the seigneur, cried, wildly: 

* Didst thou harm him?” Then suddenly 
remembering of whom she was speaking, she 
flushed brightly, and meeting the surprised 
glance of her husband, she hastened to say, 
“Wert thou not afraid to meet the goblin 
knight? But I know of thy daring bravery. 
Thou art no coward.” 

“Ay, and he was no goblin! I challenged 
him to mortal combat, if indeed he were a 
valiant man, and he accepted the challenge.” 

Whiter grew the lady’s cheeks and delicate 
lips as she listened. 

“ How went the fight?” she uttered, in a 
terrified whisper. 

“Against the spectre. He fought bravely, 
though. Once I thought he would have run 
his cold steel through my body; but I 
brought him to the earth with a severe cut 


on his right arm. When I had gotten him 
fairly in my power, I demanded his name, 
which he refused to give, saying he was go- 
ing to leave the country, and it mattered lit- 
tle tome. I was enraged at bis insolence, 
even when he was so low in my power, but 
I forbore putting an end to his life, for it 
were pity to take the life of so brave and 
strong a man, though he were at my feet; so 
I bade him rise and begone from my sight, 
first seeking to know whether he knew aught 
of a young minstrel who had lately come to 
my castle. He declared on his knightly 
honor that he had never seen him, and that 
he himself lurked not in the valley as a spy, 
but for private reasons of his own, which 
nothing should induce him to divulge. So 
courteous and noble he appeared, as, wound- 
ed and sore, he turned to depart, that it . 
seemed not in my power to harm him 
though there would have been fearful odds 
against him had I acted on my evil impulses, 
So I allowed him to depart unmolested after 
I had proved myself superior to him in the 
use of the sword.” 

“That was well, Rudolf. Doubtless he 
was some true knight errant, come hither on 
some errand of chivalry or peril. Thou wert 
unwise, so it seemeth, to challenge such a 
one thus suddenly.” 

“ Hast thou ever seen him, Elsa?” sud- 
denly asked the seigneur. 

“Ay; Adine and myself were startled one 
evening by the appearance of a warrior-like 
form on yonder height. We deemed it then 
a spirit. Had we known it to have been 
genuine flesh and blood, we should not have 
been so terrifed.” 

“Thou hadst no old lovers in thy youth 
who would thus haunt thine abode now, 
hadst thou?” His eyes were fixed inquir- 
ingly upon her blanching face. 

“ Dost thou suppose, Rudolf, that a former 
lover of mine would dare come hither within 
thy reach? Has notthe terror of thy name 
spread far and wide ?” 

“True, fair Elsa; yet sometimes every- 
thing is braved for love. Let us dismiss this 
subject from our converse. Thou seemest 
weary; methinks thou needest refreshment. 
Rest in thy bower a while, and Adine shafl 
bring thee food and wine.” 4 

Various emotions filled the lady’s soul as 
she obeyed her lord, and went to her cham- 
ber. She had said naught to him of her ad- 
venture in the valley and her encounter 
with the knight, and indeed the menials 
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feared the baron’s ire too much to say aught 
of the events of that day to their master. 
Ashamed of their cowardice, they well knew 
the storm of wrath that would burst upon 
their heads if it were known that they had 
left the lady to the dangers of the tempest 
without going to her aid. 

The baron sat moody and silent in the 
great hall, his food untasted before him, 
seemingly in an unpleasant reverie. A ser- 
vant approached him in a cringing attitude, 
but he seemed not to heed him. 

“ My lord,” began the menial, humbly. 

“Wretch!” thundered the baron, with a 
scowl. “ How didst thou dare interrupt me 
thus!” And seizing a drinking goblet from 
the table, he flung it at the unoffending ser- 
vant’s head. 

“ But, my lord, I must speak te thee,” pur- 
sued the man, earnestly. “There waiteth 
an aged man without, who appeareth weary 
and sore, and he desireth to see thee in pri- 
vate as soon as thou canst attend to him.” 

“Begone! Bid the creature wait until I 
have finished my repast, and see thou dost 
net interrupt me more, vile knave!” shouted 
the irate seigneur. 

The servant conveyed the message to the 
waiting intruder, who sank on the castle 
steps as if excessively fatigued. 

“Dost thou,” he asked of the servant, 
“know anything of a young minstrel, who 
hath been wandering over the country of 
late? Came he to this chateau ?” 

At this question the servants glanced at 
each other significantly, while the one ad- 
dressed made answer: 

“T cannot indeed say, old man, that I 
know nothing of the youth, for three days 
ago he came hither, but further I can tell 
thee naught, for my master hath removed 
him to some secret part of the castle for rea- 
sons unknown to me, and he hath not been 
seen since by any of the occupants of the 
chateau.” 

The old man looked eagerly at the menial 
as he answered; his face saddened at first, 
then a gleam of quiet satisfaction brightened 
it, and he folded his hands upon his staff, 
and patiently awaited the coming of the 
baron. 

The strang r was of venerable mien, with 
long silver beard and keen gray eyes. His 
garments were dusty and worn, and he ap- 
peared very weary, and drank eagerly of the 
cool clear water which they brougkt at his 
request. He rose quickly as he heard foot- 


steps approaching, and the baron’s stately 
figure stood before him. 

“Who art thon, old man, and what dost 
thou wish with me?” ' 

“Tam a weary wanderer, and I desire te 
see thee, noble seigneur, in private. Canst 
thou grant me an interview ?” 

Bidding the aged stranger follow, the 
baron led the way to a small apartment, 
away from the curious servants, who were 
full of conjectures and surmises as to the 
old man’s visit to the chateau. 

The reverend mien of his guest, and the 
evident fatigue which he exhibited, caused 
the baron to treat him with respect and 
kindness; he requested him to be seated, 
and ordered refreshment brought to him ere 
he should make known the errand which 
had brought him thither. He partook 
slightly, ever and anon watching the stern 
face of the baron, who appeared lost in 
thought. At length the old man spoke: 

“I am desirous of knowing, my lord, if 
thou canst tell me aught of a young min- 
strel who came hither three days ago? Didst 
thou see him ?” 

“Hal! the stubborn knave! Truly I did 
see him, and enough of him, too, to confirm 
my suspicions of his being a secret spy, sent 
to my chatean on some evil errand. What 
knowest thou of him? and art thou his ac- 
complice in evil? Reveal the cause of thy 
eoming, thou hoary villain, or thou shalt 
share his fate!” And the angry lord rose 
wrathfully, and advanced towards his trem- 
bling visitor, who, wringing his withered 
hands, cried, sorrowfully: 

“Thou hast not slain him! He is an in- 
nocent youth, and no evil errand brought 
him to thy dwelling. Dost thou not knew 
me?” he asked, eagerly, as he stood boldly 
before the startled baron. 

“Know thee? Thou seemest familiar, 
yet I remember thee not. Who art thou? 
Speak, in the name of Heaven!” 

“Tam thy wife’s father, proud Monjardin! 
Thou didst steal away my fair daughter 
from her home at Treves, and bear her far 
from her sorrowing sire. Long did I seek 
my lost child, for I forgave her, and thee, 
too, though thou wert a robber chief; and I 
longed to give her the kiss of forgiveness, 
for well I knew she would long to see my 
face again. All my efforts to discover her 
abode were fruitless, and I abandoned the 
search, till there came one day to my dwell- 


ing a young stranger, who sought my pro- 
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teetion and help, as he was alone, bereft of 
all his kin. I took him in and cared for 
him, while he repaid my kindness by treat- 
ing me as a son, with true filial affection. 
At last I determined upon a plan which I 
felt certain would be successful in finding 
my child. In her youthful days she had 
composed some simple ballads, which she 
often sang tome. One of these [ taught to 
my young charge, and when he became the 
master of air and song I bade him go over 
the land, from town to town, from hamlet 
to hamlet, to every castle and cottage in his 
journey, and sing the plaintive lay, for I 
knew my daughter would remember the 
strain, and her poor sire. He obeyed my di- 
rections, and coming hither many days ago, 
discovered my child to be the wife of the 
Baron Monjardin! He returned to me, and 
reported the effect of his music upon my 
Elsa, who, he said, was completely overcome 
by it. I bade him return, and in three days 
I would follow him and explain all that was 
needful. I charged him to keep silence 
with regard to my coming. Thou hast not 
slain him? I thought, perchance, thou 
mightst have known him.” 

The baron had stood, with changing coun- 
tenance, listening intently; now a frightened 
leok mingled with curiosity sat on his coun- 
tenance, as he asked: 

“Who is this youth ?” 

“Ah, thou didst not know him then! He 


is thy brother—” 


The conscience-smitten lord stayed no 
longer. With terror-stricken face he pushed 
the old man aside, and saying naught, rushed 
up the staircase, on, on to the distant prison- 
reom of the chateau, where he had left the 
young minnesinger. Opening the door, he 
sped wildly in; the insensible form of his 
brother lay on the floor! 

“QO my brother! my dear lost brother!” 
he groaned; “hast thou indeed died by the 
cruelty of him wlio should have protected 
and cared fur thee? He speaks not! He 
moves not!” Catching up the body, he 
turned to bear it into the outer air, when, 
O! appalling discovery! he sees the huge 
oaken door closed fast! There is no open- 
ing from within, and in his dreadful baste he 
has forgotten his customary caution in shut- 
ting the ponderous portal; the fatal spring 
has imprisoned him with his innocent vie- 
tim! His doom is sealed; none know where 
that death-chamber is, for the passage lead- 
ing thereto is entered by a concealed door 


in the wall, known only to the lord of the 
castle. 

The Lady Elsa sat with her maid, still 
pensively musing, when Adine spoke: 

“There seemeth a strange commotion be- 
low. Shall I go to see the cause, my lady?” 

“Ay, perchance thou mayst Icarn some- 
thing of the young prisoner! Go down 
quickly.” 

The maid soon returned, bearing the news 
that she had seen an aged man, much dis- 
tressed, coming out of the great hall, appar- 
ently searching for some one. The servants 
knew not who he was or whence he came, 
but they had seen their master rush hastily 
from the apartment where they had held se- 
cret parley, and he had not yet returned 
below. 

Trembling with a strange emotion, the 
lady threw her rich mantle over her shoul- 
ders and hastened to go below. Her shining 
hair fell over her neck, so white and fair, her 
eyes were radiant, as if some sweet hope had 
illumined them. Swiftly her tiny feet flew 
down through the long dim corridors out 
into the hall, where stood the silver-bearded 
stranger like one in a dream among the 
open-mouthed menials, who stared at him as 
if he were some spirit from the land of shades. 

With a joyous bound she sprang to his 
side, crying, while her eyes wept in the full- 
ness of her joy, “ My father! my beloved 
father! I see thy face again ere die!” 

The servants silently withdrew, leaving 
the reunited parent and child together. 

“'Twas I who sent the minstrel to sing 
thee that song, my Elsa. ’Twas thy hus- 
band’s only brother, and he knew him not. 
I have told him, and he hastened away as if 
mad. Where has he gone? Surely he took 
not his own brother’s life! Bid thy servants 


find him; they beheld him as he rushed out.” 


Summoning a page, she bade him call his 
master, who was somewhere about the cha- 
teau. They waited long, but the youth 
could not find the seigneur, though he and 
the other menials searched the castle. 

“Alas,” moaned the old man, “he hath 
killed the youth, and in a fit of remorse he 
hath hastened away to take his own life! 
Search the vicinity round for him or his 
body!” 

“He assured me, dear father, that for my 
sake he would spare the minstrel’s life, 
though he had placed him in close confine- 
mentin the castle. I know not where that 
prison-room may be, and indeed I think it is 
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not known to any save Rudolf; doubtless he 
‘went to fetch him, and they are enjoying & 
long converse ere they join us, And dost 
thou truly forgive thine erring Elsa, my dear 
sire?” 

“ Yea, I forgive thee fully, my child, and 
1 forgave thee long ago, before I searched 
for thee so ceaselessly. But where is thy 
husband? Some evil hath surely befallen 
him.” 

Long, long looked the household of the old 
chateau for its missing lord. The mountains, 
the vales, the river, the forest—all were in 
turn searched, but naught could they reveal 
of the baron’s fate. Remembering the «is- 
appearance of the minstrel, and the hasty 
flight of their lord up the winding stairs, the 
terrified servants declared their belief that 
they had been carried off by supernatural 
agency, whispering among themselves that 
their master deserved to be taken by the evil 
one for his deeds of blood and pillage. 

The Lady Elsa, overjoyed at finding her 
father again, was yet smitten with grief that 
naught could be gained respecting the fate of 
her husband or the minstrel, bis own broth- 
er, Countless masses were said for the re- 
pose of the souls of the lost ones, and quietly 
in the old chateau she lived, forgetting her 
sadness in the society of her beloved parent, 
so happily restored to her. 

Two years passed away, and the Lady Elsa 
sat as of yore at her window, silent and 
thoughtful. Not far distant she could see 
the grave of her sire, for he had passed away 
peacefully, his eyes closed by his daughter, 
who labored faithfully to cheer his last hours. 
Her thoughts reverted to the terrible mys- 
tery shrouding the fate of the baron and his 
brother. Then a vision of the knight Von 
Ollenstein came up before her, tender, kind 
and true as ever. Then came the recollec- 
tion of his request that if ever needing aid 
she would, if possible, send to him and trust 
that he would come. While thus thinking, 
Adine entered hastily, and somewhat anx- 
iously exclaimed: 

“T fear there will be a great tempest, my 
lady. Seest thou the blackening sky above ? 
And the wind howls fearfully around the 
castle. Dost thou know that most of the 
servants are loth to stay longer at the 
chatear ?” 

“Indeed! some new superstition, I sup- 
pose,” 

“Old Ursula declared this morning that 
she had seen the baron’s ghost stalking about 
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the castle last evening, and the others aver 
that they have often heard frightful groans 
and noises proceeding from the eastern wing 
after nightfall. Depend upon it, my lady, 
there is some fearful mystery connected with 
this old castle.” 

The lady seemed troubled and fearful, yet 
dreading to be left by the credulous menials, 
she feigned scorn of their fears and surmises, 
though she herself shuddered, and her feet 
flew faster when she passed the dark pas- 
sage leading to the rooms of the eastern 
wing. 

Bidding the servants be quiet and cheerful, 
she bade them remain together in the great 
hall till the tempest should be over, while 
she and Adine passed the time in her own 
chamber. 

Wildly the storm came on. The fierce 
winds shrieked like a lost spirit around the 
chateau; the sky was blackened by thickest 
clouds; terrific peals of thunder reverbe- 
rated among the hills, and sharply the wing- 
ed lightning darted into the great room, 
revealing the terror-smitten faces of the 
crouching servants and retainers gathered 
therein, and into the tapestried lower room, 
where, on bended knees, the trembling lady 
and the affrighted maid told their beads, 
and called on the saints for protection in 
the perilous hour. Suddenly a quick crash, | 
an appalling sound as of heavy timbers and 
massive stones falling in a confused heap to 
the earth! With a cry of affright the ser- 
vants spring to their feet, crying: 

“The chateau is struck by the thunder- . 
bolt! Heaven preserve us!” And Adine’s 
white lips part with the swift exclamation, 
“Tt is the eastern wing!” 

Breathlessly they waited, as if in expecta- 
tion of sudden death, but the height of the 
storm had passed, and, all unhurt, they 
awaited the coming of the dawn. 

It was indeed the eastern wing of the cha- 
teau which had been sfruck by the thunder- 
bolt, and Adine’s face was white with fear as 
she rushed into her mistress’s room, saying, 
in tones of terror, “ They have found them— 
my lord and the minstrel!” 

The Lady Elsa fell to the floor in a'swoon, 
and when she recovered consciousness, Adine 
was by her couch, chafing her hands ard 
bathing her brow. 

“Tell me of what thon hast seen and 
heard of this matter, Adine!” she command- 
ed, in a faltering voice. 

“ The lightning struck the eastern tower,” 
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answered the maid, “ and tore it quite away. 
This morning the servants, while viewing 
the ruins, discovered the remains of two bod- 
ies lying together in the prison-room, where 
doubtless the minstrel had been secured. 
This parchment, closely written, given me 
by the retainer Baldwin, will explain, doubt- 
less, for it is in the baron’s handwriting.” 

Tremblingly the Lady Elsa unrolled the 
sheepskin containing scarcely legible lines, 
written by her husband's hand, explaining 
the dread mystery, and admitting the justice 
of Heaven in thus punishing his rash cruelty 
to his brother. 

Struck with horror, the servants hastened 
to desert the old chateau, leaving the Lady 
[lsa with but three domestics beside her 
maid Adine. 

The baroness now determined to go in 
quest of her true friend Von Ollenstein, if, 
indeed, he were liviug, Bidding farewell to 
tue half-ruined castle, wherein she had suf- 
fered so much sad anxiety and grief, she 
departed on her palfrey, attended by her 
three faithful followers and the true-hearted 
Adine. 

Over the hills and valleys she journeyed, 
over weary roads, and through peaceful vil- 
lages, quiet and beautiful, ever praying Heav- 
en that she might be led to her faithful 
knight, if yet he walked the earth. 

Anxiously she questioned of those who 
she deemed might inform her, if they had 
seen aught of a noble knight by name Geof- 
frey von Ollenstein, but none could say they 
had heard of him. 

Alighting from her horse one sultry day 
at noon, that she and her maid might refresh 
themselves at a peasant’s humble dwelling, 
she asked her usual question of the gentle- 


faced, kindly-looking woman who hastened. 


to attend to her wants, 


“Von Ollenstein! He hath long been ill 
within this very cottage, and ’tis but to-day, 
at the earliest hour of morning, that he left 
my roof quite recovered to resume his jour- 
ney, I know not whither. I can tell thee no 
more, save that he is a true and noble knight, 
and may the saints preserve and prosper 
him!” 

Having thanked the good woman for her 
information, and learned the direction he 
had taken, the lady, though much wearied, 
prepared to travel again, in spite of the prep- 
arations which the kind hostéss had been 
hastening for the entertainment of her no- 
ble guest. At nightfall the party stopped at 
a little inn at the roadside to seek a lodging. 
A mounted horseman was at the door, and as 
the lady glanced towards him, to her intense 
joy she saw the beloved features of the knight 
of her search! Sad and yet joyful was the re- 
union of these two loving hearts, each having 
suffered so keenly. 

Von Ollenstein and Elsa were speedily 
united in marriage, and their former woes 
were forgotten in their loving care for each 
other. Adine, as the wife of Baldwin, re- 
inained with her mistress, a truly devoted 
servant. 

Soon after her marriage, at the lady’s re- 
quest, the old chateau was pulled down anda 
church was erected from the stones. 

There, among the lovely Ardennes scenery, 
where wooded height, and quiet vale, and 
shady furest blend together to form one lovely 
landscape view, doth still stand the church of 
Dienpart, built from the ruins of the grand 
chateau which has now no existence. 

As the creeping vine and the clinging ivy 
wreathe the walls of this old church, in which 
robed priests chanted solemnly their masses 
for the souls of the departed, so does this 
weird legend cling to its towers. 


AFTER ALL; 


bd BY BRITOMARTE. 


Willie, do you remember, dear, 
When first we met together? 

"Twas in the springtime of the year, 
And sunny was the weather. 

You were an awkward schoolboy then, 
And roused ny girlish laughter; 


You made me sing to another tune, 
In the years that followed after! 

Ah, Willie dear! I loved you then! 
Never was passion stronger; 

Had it not been so fierce, perchance 
It might have lasted longer! 
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BY HARRY REMICK. 


Yes, to float down the silvery tide, 
The waves aglow in the light; 
Eager to be on the distant sea, 
With its listless sails so white. 
Ah yes! the brightest days for me, 
Are those “ golden days” at sea. 


When the distant clouds mirror their face, 
In pearl hues, crimson and gold, 

A vision more fair, no limner’s care 
Can paint, than this picture old. 

Yet there’s no life sweeter to me, 

Than such “golden days” at sea. 


@, how proudly our yacht spreads her wings 
Bo catch the breath of the sea, 
. And our hearts fill with the subtle thrill 


That comes from its mystery. 
Dearer no life is to me— 
Ever I'd dwell on the sea. 


How impressive and grand are the tones, 
Swelling far over the waves! 

How fills my breast with its soothing rest! 
No music my heart so craves, 

As the requiems of the sea— 

O, I love the sea, the sea. 


You can sing of the pleasures on shore, 
Your home, your wealth, and your pride; 
Give me the joy that knows no alloy, 
A yacht and the circling tide. 
Ah yes, my friend, Louise Dupee, 
“Golden days” are those on the sea. 


a 


A CLAIRVOYANT REVELATION. 


BY W. H. MACY, 


AxsEL ROWLAND, my shipmate in the Oc- 
cident, was a pale nervous little fellow, who 
looked like anything else than a sailor; and, 
indeed, his qualifications in that direction 
did not much belie his looks. His physical 
strength was far below that of the average of 
young men, and the same was true of his 
powers of endurance, His vision, too, was 
somewhat impaired, so that he was quite 
useless for a trick at the mast-head. But, as 
every one is good for something, it was found 
that Abel could steer a capital trick at the 
wheel; an accomplishment which, as every 
seaman can testify, is rather a natural gift 
than an art to be acquired by practice and 
experience. The best helmsman among a 
ship’s company is usually some fellow who is 
good for Kittle else. 

So, as steering was Abel's forte, he was 
made very useful by being kept at the wheel 
a large share of the time during his watches 
on deck. Being a quiet willing lad, who ap- 

_peared ever anxious to do his very best, and 
‘sever conscious that this wasn’t much, he 
was petted and patronized in a pitying sort 
of way by his more robust, rough-and-ready 
shipmates, and rather favored by the officers 
in matters ef duty. . 

Mr. Gibbon the mate, in whose watch 

Abel was stationed, soon made a discovery 


which much enhanced the boy's importance 
in lis eyes. Previous to sailing on this voy- 
age, the mate had given mach attention to 
the subjeets of animal magnetism and psy- 
chology, and had found that hé possessed 
the magnetic power toa high degree. Be- 
striding his hobby, he had at various times 
on the outward passage tried experiments 
upon one and another, but with very indiffer- 
ent suecess, I can never think without a 
hearty laugh of his attempt to mesmerize 
me; and how elated he was when I, after 
the most earnest solicitations on his part, 
consented to submit to his manipulations. [ 
pretended to be yielding gradually to his 
influence, while he, bringing his face close 
to mine, put all his strongest spells and pass- 
es in requisition. His success, as he sup- 
posed it, made him breathless with excite- 
ment. He threw his whole soul into the 
work, and so well did I play my part, that 
the astute third mate, who was at the time 
the only spectator, was as completely hum- 
bugged as was Mr. Gibbon himself. I finally 
allowed my eyes slowly to clase—as they 
thought, in unconscious ecstasy—but really, 
because it would be easier for me to preserve 
my gravity. 

A number more rapid passes after my eyes 
were shut made assurance doubly sure, and 
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the mate, now speaking for the first time, 
said, triumphantly: 


“T have got him now, soli@!- Hevis inthe » 


highest mesmeric state, and you may be pre- 
pared to see strange results.” 

“Do you think I can’t wake him?” asked 
Mr. Bowen, the third mate. 

“T don’t believe any one can wake him 
until I am ready for him to come out of it.” 

“& déeck-bucketful of salt water would do 
it. I'll bet ye a pound of tobaceo on it, sir.” 

“I'm very sure it wouldn’t; but I don’t 
want you totryit now. It might spoil some 
experiments that I have in view; and now 
that I have found the right subject to oper- 
ate upon, the chance is too precious to be 
Jost.’ 

“T’ve heard tell that when a man was 
magnetized, you might prick him or cut him 
and he wouldn’t feel it at all. Now I don’t 
believe it. I think if I was to jab this roping 
needle into his leg it would bring him on 
his feet.” 

I had one corner of my eye open watching, 
for fear the matter-of-fact old sailor might: 
suit the action to the word. But the threat 


of the needle was only a feint to divert my - 
attention from his grand flank movement. 


There was a tin cup of water standing ¢on- 


veniently at hand on the booby-hatch ; and. 
just as the mate commenced his catechism, 
by asking, in a solemn tone, “Do yon see, 
‘anything now?” acold douche struck, the, 


back of my neck, It brought me erect with 
the suddenness of a jack in-the-box, , 

“Yes, I see and feel, too!’ I gasped, as 
the chilling stream trickled down my spine; 
and as soon as. I recovered my breath, joined 
in the hearty roar of laughter from Mr. 
Bowen. The astonished mesmerist acknowl- 
edged himself sold, and reckoned another on 
his list of failures. 

But nothing daunted, he persevered in 
operating upon any one who would bumor 
him; and in Abel Rowland he did indeed 
find a susceptible “medium.” The boy 
seemed rather to like it, too; and, after a Jit- 
tle time, the mate’s influence became so 
completely established over him that a sin- 
gle pass, in connection with an effort of the 
will, was enough to spellbind the delicate 
youth. The mate would halt bim witha 
single word as he was passing along the deck, 
look at him, fix his attention, and—presto! 
he was off into what old Dan Dennis used to 
call the “ cipher-logical” state; broad awake, 
but with his acts completely under the sway 


of Mr. Gibbon’s will. I have no taste for 
metaphysics myself, and cannot go into the 


philosophy of the thing, or explain how this 


was brought about (for indeed, who can ?); 
but I know the result, as I have repeatedly 
witnessed it. After getting Abel into this 
state, he could then, by further operating 
upon him, put him into a trance, and trance- 
port him whither he pleased. By a series of 
questions he would there draw from him a 
description of the locality and the various 
objects passing before his. mental vision; 
which were always true to life, though per- 
taining to places and things which the lad 
himself had never seen in his life. = 

At that time the new whaling-grounds of 
the North Pacific were just opened by the 
daring enterprise of Roys, of Sagharbor, and 
afew other venturons spirits. The Icy Sea, 
or “Artic,” was the topic of diseussion among 
all the whalemen we met; and the most fab- 
ulous tales were related by those who had 
made & Séason up north, of the abundance of 
monstrous polar whales, and the easy capture 
/of themn/ (“Hurrah for Bebring’s Straits!” 
was the universal ery, and our captain in the 
Oc¢ident did not escape the contagion. 

_We._ refitted at. Guam, in the Ladrone 
Group, and pointed ber head north, laying a 
beeline for the Polar Basin. But being early 
in the season, the icy barrier stopped our 
progress long before we gained the latitude 
of the straits. As no whales were to be met 
with, there was nothing for us to do but 
back and fill under easy canvas, waiting for 
the opening to push further north. Mean- 
while, we were by no means alone in this 
disappointment; there being more or less 
vessels in sight at all times when the sky 
was clear enough to see them. Frequent 
visits were made between the different ships, 
and the night seldom arrived withont bring- 
ing company for an evening “ gam.” 

Among the sources of amusement on such 
occasions were the mate’s experiments npon 
Abel Rowland, which, being a great novelty 
to nearly all the seamen of the fleet, were a 
subject of much wonder and comment. Most 
of the beholders were inclined to make light 
of the thing; and, though they did not un- 
derstand it, dismissed it with a light laugh 
as “ humbug.” 

But Captain Arthur of the Manchester 
became a full convert at the first exhibition 
apd afterwards lost no opportunity of visiting 
us, that he might see and hear more. He 
was led to experiment, with some little suc- 
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cess, on board his own ship; but there was 
ho one among the Manchester’s créw as sus- 
éeptible to the mysterious influence as the 
boy Abel. wn 

Night after night Mr. Gibbon went through 
similar performances, the exhibition being 
more and moré satisfactory, until it seemed 
the medium had been sent to all parts of the 


world with which either he himself or the © 


operator was acquainted. 

“Try him up in the ‘Artic’” said Captain 
Arthur, one evening when the mate had an- 
nounced that he was now in the most per- 
fect clairvoyant state. 

“ But neither of us has ever been tliere.” 

“Never mind that. Try it; something 
new in thé science may be discovered.” 

Mr. Gibbon took the limp hands of the lad 

in his own, and seemed to be engaged in an 
effort to infuse his own soul or spirit into 
that of the other; while we spectators, from 
both ships, crowded round them with breath- 
less interest. For at such times the etiquette 
of discipline was much relaxed, ahd we were 
allowed to group in the forward cabin, where 
we could both see and hear, while we were 
held strictly on our good behaviour. ‘It was 
apparent, from the satisfaction depicted in 
the mate’s face, that he felt the assurance of 
success, and that he and the boy were quite 
en rapport with each other. 
_ The excitement of suspense and of eager 
interest deep ned, until it became an actual 
strain upon évery one present. Captain Ar- 
thar, in patticular, seemed to look and listen 
with his whole body. 

“What do you see now?” 

“The shore, wild and barren~no trees— 
nothing green upon 

“Ts it high land ?” 

“ Yes, quite high inland, but not near the 
water.” 

“ What else do you see?” 

“Great fields of white on the water that 
look like pieces of ice—all aloug the land— 
but there is clear water beyoud it, between 
the white and the shore.” 

“Now look sharp-in the clear water and 
tell us if you cau see anything.” 

“Yes-—I see—black bunches here and 
there, like arches, rising out of the water.” 

“Do you see any white puffs rise from 
these black arches?” 

“Yes—I think I do—bat I can hardly 
make them ou.; the glare of the ice seems 
to hide them from my eyes, but I can see 
something very faintly rising.” 
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“Look sharp now, and tell us what more 
you see.” 

“A boat —not like a whaleboat, either, 
There are men in her paddling. She is very 
near to one of the black bunches. There goes 


“Hurrah?” shouted Captain Arthur, un- 
able to restrain his excitement any longer. 

The silence up to this moment had been 
painful. The boy’s auswers had been given 


‘In very low tones, and between them one 


might have heard a pin drop anywhere in . 
the after part of the thip. But when Abel 
saw the whale’s flukes thrown up in air, he 
sang out lustily, as one might who had made 
any unexpected discovery. 

There could be no longer a disbeliever in 
the revelations of psychology. The boy was 
evidently, in spirit, among the wonderful 
scenes of the Polar Basin, with the whole 
grand panorama outspread before his mental 
vision. 

“Now tell us,” said Mr. Gibbon, “ if there 
is anything else that strikes your eye. Any 


landmarks, or remarkable objects—so that 


you would know the place if you should see 
it again.” 
“Tiere is a bluff off here,” pointing with 


‘his left hand, “that comes nearly down to 


the water, and there is astrange streak slant- 
wise upon it, as if it had been cracked. Right 
in front of me now—but away inland—is a 


‘peak, much higher than any other land, bat 


the whole upper part of it is so covered with 
snow that I did not at first make it out from 


‘the open sky. But now I can get the whole 


outline of it. It looks awful!” 

‘The expression in the lad’s face showed 
that he felt what he said. The sublimity of 
the sight impressed him powerfully. A pass 
or two of the mate’s hand, and a strong ef- 
fort of the will, took the spell off, and the 
medium was himself again, though at first 
tremulous and a little wild, like one recover- 


‘Ing from the effects of chloroform, or sone 
‘other anzsthetic. 


Though the boy had never been “up 
north,” and could, of course, Know nothing 
of the appearance of the locality, or of the 
peculiar habits of the bowheads, or “ steeple- 
top” whales, as they were called, his descrip- 
tion tallied exactly with the accounts of 
those who had made a season to the Arctic. 
There were only two or three of these vet- 
erans present that evening, but they were, if 
anything, the firmest believers in the exhi- 


bition, and one of them even assared us he 
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could recognize the locality from Abel’s de- 
scription. 

He remembered nothing afterwards of 
what he had seen in this clairvoyant state; 
but, like 4 man who has been temporarily 
insane, all that had transpired in the inter- 
val was a blank to him. Nor was there any- 
thing especially valuable in the information 
thus ebtained. But the whales he had seen 
had precisely the peculiar appearance of the 
bowheads, as we afterwards saw them our- 
Selyes, and the boat was beyond question an 
oomiak, such as is used by the Esquimaux of 
Behring’s Straits. His landmarks and other 
points of description were found exactly 
correct. 

Whales were found plenty, too, at the de- 
scribed locality; and for a week we had all 
the work we could attend to, and no time 
for psychelogical experiments. But a long 
period of fog succeeded; and when the sky 
again cleared, the whales were missing. 
They had shifted their ground; but in what 
direction to steer, who could tell? Twenty 
or more sh¥ps were in sight from the mast- 
head, but all, like ou®selves, were idle. 

That night the Manchester again closed 
with us, and Captain Arthur’s boat was seen 
coming, even before his ship had rounded to. 

“Come, Mr. Gibbon!” as soon as he 
jumped on our deck. “You must try your 
medium again and get a new departure.” 

“ But how do you know we can learn any- 
thing from hin’?” 

“Of course you can. You just will that 
he go where the whales are, and he can’t do 
otherwise than find ’em. Then he can de- 
scribe the landmarks again, and tell us just 
how the surroundings look.” 

There were’ several other boats coming to 
us; for the story of the lad’s wonderful 
powers had got abroad among the fleet, and 
even the most skeptical in such matters 
were not insensible to the effects of the nat- 
ural curiosity which is common to humanity. 

Abel was ready, as indeed he always was, 
t» be operated upon; aad, seated in the cer- 
tre of an eager crowd around the narrow 
cabin, was soon under the strange magnetic 
influence—a mere tool in the hands of his 
master. He described the look of the shore 


as being much the same as that where the 
ship was at tlie moment—but he could see 
an inlet or creek making up into the land, 
and by the side of it a native village, or rath- 
er encampment, of half a dozen huts; for 


these people drop their settlement tempora- 
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rily wherever provisions are most conve- 
niently obtained, and pull up stakes again at 
a few minutes’ notice, like the Bedouins ef 
the desert. Here were whales in great num- 
bers, close in shore, and the sea was nearly 
clear of ice—only a piece here and there. 
Away on his right, as he pointed his arm, 
was the snowy peak with the peculiar form; 
the same which was then in sight from the 
ships, The locality seen by him must be 
but a short distance from our position; evi- 
dently on the same coast—we being on the 
American side of the Polar. Basin—and not 
many miles to the northward of our horizon 
limits, 

“All right,” was the satisfied remark from 
several eager captains, “We can all be 
there to-morrow if we have any breeze.” 

Abel now began to imitate the action of 
plying a paddle, as if in hot pursuit of a 
whale, growing more and more excited. Ea- 
ger eyes watched his every movement, as he 
continued to work his arms with increased 
vigor, with his eyes, or rather eyelids, for 
they were closed, fixed steadily on some ob- 
ject directly ahead of him—rising partially 
from. his chair to give greater swing to the 
stroke of his imaginary paddle, 

“Are you almost on?” inquired the mate, 
jokingly. 

“Yes—a few more strokes—now, if he 
spouts twice more—stand up—” 

He ceased his measured movement and 
stood, as in a tableau, holding the paddle in 
both hands. A strange paleness, as of fear, 
came over his countenance, the hands re- 
laxed, as if dropping the paddle, and with a 
quick sharp cry, he threw himself headlong 
forward to the floor. 

Two or three bands caught at him in time 
to partially break his fall, or he would have 
been seriously hurt by dashing his face 
against the cabin deck, The spell was broken, 
and he rose to his feet trembling like a leaf, 
and with a cold perspiration standing upon 
his forehead. 

After the first excitement of the moment 
was over, we all laughed at his strange. con- 
duct, which could only be attributed to 
fright; though but a moment before he had 
seemed eager enough to grapple with the 
whale, of which he imagined himself to be 
in pursuit. He had never in his life been 
“fast,” not having been chosen in any boat’s 
crew. There were enough stouter and bet- 
ter men for that service, and Abel had al- 


ways been left as one of the “ ship-keepers,” 
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As on the former occasion, he could recall 
nothing of what he had done or seen while 
in the clairvoyant state. All was vacancy, 
from the time he yielded to the spell of the 
operator until he found himself erect and 
trembling in the grasp of two or three strong 
men, without the remotest idea how he 
came there. 

The company soon after broke up, all the 
visitors seeking their respective ships, and 
the first slant of wind next morning was im- 
proved to the utmost in our eagerness to get 
to the northward. Our faith in the clairvoy- 
ant medium was not misplaced; for, after 
passing the next headland, we opened a view 
of the inlet of which Abel had told us, and 
the Esquimaux huts grouped near the bank. 
And before noon wa were again among the 
polar whales, and our boats were down in 
chase. 

One of Mr, Gibbdn’s crew being disabled 
by a lameness, he ordered his faithful medi- 
um into his boat, to pull his after-oar; and 
Abel seeined ready and eager to embrace 
this the first opportunity he had found of do- 
ing boat duty in chase of a whale. It wasa 
beautiful day for our purpose; the sea nearly 
clear of ice, and the water almost as smooth 
and level as an inland pond. For, in the Po- 
lar Basin, where the average depth does not 
exceed twenty or thirty fathoms, there is no 
bong ocean swell, and at times the surface is 
like a piece of glass; though when the wind 
blows hard, it raises a short chopping sea, 
which is especially unpleasant and dangerous. 

The chance fell in favor of the mate’s boat, 
and as it neared the whale—a vicious-looking 
bull, of medium size—and it became evident 
that it would soon be within dart, we, in the 
other boats suspended our labors, and lay, 
watching the onset, though ready to grasp 
our oars as soon as the word “ Fast!’ should 
be given. I looked at Abel Rowland, with 
his eyes fixed upon the monster, half risen 
from his thwart to ply his paddle, just as I 
had seen him the night before, and wondered 
at the lad’s courage, which I thought remark- 
able for a novice. I heard the order, “ Stand 
up!” given in low but clear tones, and Joa- 
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quin, the Portuguese boatsteerer, reared his 
tall form in the head of the boat, spit in his 
hands, as he invariably did on such occa- 
sions, and took up his first iron with deliber- 
ate coolness, 

“ He'll have a spl-ndid chance!” said the 
second mate, with smothered excitement. 
“ Be all ready, boys, to pull ahead !” 

Nearer and nearer—Joaquin drew back 
his long harpoon for a dart—I heard the 
word, “Give it to him!” saw the weapon 
flash to its mark—and all forward of the mid- 
ship thwart was “white water.” But Abel 
Rowland dropped the paddle—just as I had 
seen him do in the clairvoyant state—and 
flung himself, face downward, overboard. 
We, the boat’s crew all saw it—the tragedy, 
of which his acts on the previous night ap- 
peared to be but a rehearsal. The next me- 
ment we bent lustily to our oars, not to at- 
tack the whale, but to save the struggling 
crew from the wreck of the boat. 

Her whole broadside had been crushed by 
a swing of the whale’s flukes; but Mr. Gib- 
bon had sueceeded in cutting the line, and 
the whale had disappeared. Four shiverieg 
men were assisted into our boat; but neither 
the boy Abel nor the tall Portuguese Joa- 
quin was ever seen again, The boy, we 
thought, was not injured, but was so para- 
lyzed with fright, that he sunk just as he fel 
on the water. The exact manner of Joa- 
quin’s death could be only matter of conjec- 
ture; but as he was a man of cool courage 
and resources, and a good swimmer, it is 
probable that he was struck heavily and 
stunned. The three oarsmen who sat be- 
tween the two lost men all escaped without 
injury. 

I have often heard and read of people hav- 
ing a premonition of death in dreams. Lam 
no spiritualist, or believer in presentiments ; 
but I shall always maintain that Abel Row- 
land saw a vision of the whole terrible trag- 
edy that befell him and his shipmate, thou 
he could remember nothing of it, when in his 
normal state; and that he had, in fact, re- 
hearsed the scene of his own, death the night 
before it happened. ' 
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THE CROATIAN BRIDE: 


BY FRANCES P, PEPPERELL, 


’ ALL the world knows there were two 
Trencks, one the ideal of romance. and dar- 
ling of Germany, the heroic Frederick; the 
other, his cousin, as splendid in warlike ma- 
neeuvres and tactics as a modern Frank, but 
numbered among barbarians, and swarming 
with his savage Pandours, as fierce and bru- 
tal as the primal Hun, the Baren Francis 
Trenck. It is of the latter we shall speak. 
An immense stature, a corresponding 
Strength, great beauty of its kind, until 
marred by an accident, much ‘ accomplish- 
ment, the least part of which was the ability 
to speak seven different languages elegantly, 
an indomitable spirit, and a bravery that 
was frightful; all these are the elements of a 
hero, and of his bad qualities that fairly sank 
the scale, it may be unnecessary fur us to 
speak. A year or two before that memora- 
ble epoch, when the Hungarian nobles too 
courageously took up arms for their empress, 
Queen Maria Theresa, Trenck promised her 
the submission of the Schlavonian banditti. 
No more formidable undertaking could have 
been devised, and no fitter person. These 
people, one might almost say this race, 
whose destruction was thus decreed, lived in 
the wildest mountains, with whose every 
path they were familiar, the vastest forests 
were as clear to them as an open field, they 
could shoot with an unerring aim, though 
the sabre was their choicer weapon, they 
swam like fish, and seemed, in fact, masters 
of every element but the air, flying being 
their only impossible feat. Add to this, their 
prodigious numbers, sufficient to be the pest 
of both Austria and Turkey, their fierce for- 
titude, and determined valor, and untiring 
revenge which forced them always to ravage 
tee region where any of their leaders had 
been killed, the whole horde bound together 
by the most rigorous laws, and you have an 
énemy formidable enough for a much larger 
force than Trenck’s regiment of two or three 
hundred mercenaries. But with Lucifer at 
their head, even sticks must burn, and ‘So, 
what noarmy numbering its ten’, of 1 

sands could have effected, the bold baron. 


easily did with a handful; but you may be 


wild, ane restless, and. invisible as the con- 
quering wind. 

High up among these impassable hills 
towered a castle, imposing, not so mach iv 


“itself as its situation; a few feeble fields 


stretching on the slope below, constitoted 
its little manor, and it was owned by the 
Lord of Russdorf, an old warrior who, hay- 
ing met with much ill treatment at the 
hands of those who should have rewarded 
him, had retired to end his days in this small 
heritage, content indeed, if sometimes grum- 
bling. Here he had married a young Croa- 
tian girl of no rank, who gave him for an 
only heir his little daughter, Violse, at the 
the period of our story, a maiden of sixteen, 
The Lady of Russdorf was, of course, the 
connection of a thousand people in this dis- 
trict, and ber husband entertaining them 
with jovial hospitality, every dinner at his 
board resembled a gathering of the Schla- 
vonie horde, and such, without more words, 
it was, although old Russdorf was innocent 
of any participation in their spoils, but liked 
their company, acknowledged their kinship, 
and was restored to his own soldierly youth 
by the excitement of their wild life of ex- 
cursion and alarum. Each Jeader of the va- 
rious tribes was styled a Haroun Basbaw, 
and these men, few in number, were very 
choice companions. Yet not unfrequently 
all his guests were absent, and the castle 
was lonely and cheerless as any mass of un- 
inhabited rocks. Lonely and cheerless did 
Isay? That was a great mistake. It was 
lighted by Violse’s youthful gayety and 
abundant beauty, in such profusion that the 
old Lord of Russdorf blessed his fortunate 
stars that had subjected him to injustice, to 
find, afterwards, his reward in fireside hap- 
piness, and borrow joy from the overflowing 
life and variety of this girl, more lovely than 
one could guess, and more sweet than any 
that her father knew. Violse’s name was 
given her because a little Croatian boy, play- 
ing finely on his violin, stopped one night 
in the castle when she was a babe, and so 
‘fon the child’s heart with his music, that 
she would not suffer him to go for weeks, 


sure his men had no rest for the soles of when at last he departed, and they did not 
know if any one had ever seen him since. Any 


their feet, and he himself was everywhere, 


ad 
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Croatian, Bride, 


one who has travelled in the southeastern 
portion of Austria and has seen the 
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“Say? O, just asked the road, his voice 
like thunder, hoarse and loud.” 


tain girls there, would not believe ahy de- 
scription of Violse’s beauty an exaggeration. 


Large eyes, purple with blackness, yet veiled 


by blacker lashes; delicate features; spark- 
ling teeth; and cheeks as finely tinged with 
scarlet as if red leaves had been crushed on 
their olive surface to stain it with clear juice; 
hair whose redundant masses were coiled 
and pinned with silver bars; and a slender 
figure that swayed with every breath, so 
fragile did it appear, but was nerved with an 
elastic vigor that fitted it for all wild hill- 
scrambles; these. were the most striking 
points of Violse’s appearance, but her win- 
ning manner, her sweet smile with its twin 
dimples, her ringing laugh—all these you 
must wait a while to see, and a little longer 


to find a courage, said by certain aspersers to 
be rare among women, and a fertility of in- 
vention and patience under suffering that, 
combined, made her mistress of the life she 
was destined to lead, and the idol of a score 
of the young Croatian robbers, who each 
saw in her the very thing that charmed him, 


Of course this did not plegse the Lord of 
Russdorf, who, with an hefeditary charac- 
teristic, preferred his daughter should es- 
pouse noble blood; but it was pleasant 
enough to his wife to know her child would 
be happier here than in any courtlier region, 
and determined that among the vigorous 
Croats, the bravest and best should wed the 
heiress of Russdorf. But of this to her hus- 
band she prudently said nothing, 

It happened that one year the spring came 
early; already the flocks were out on green 
pastures with their shepherds, and on the 
26th of April a knot of Croatian maidens, 
with their brothers and fathers, were in the 
great hall of the castle with the lord and 
lady, and having supped, were making mer- 
ry. Nights being always cool there, a great 
. fire roared up the chimney, and they were 
talking over the May festivals to come off in 
four days. “The Baron Trenck gives a 
great banquet too, down in his fortress,” 


said one. 

“ Who has seen the baron, ever?” queried 
Russdorf, 

“ Why,” answered the first speaker, “I was 
at his house once, but he was not there.” 
. “And I met him once in the dark, so, 
though we spoke, we saw nothing,” said 
another. 
& What did he say ?” 


“Pshaw! then he don’t know our fonds?” 
asked Violse. 


“Not he!” Here the doors, which had 
been opening and shutting on one and anoth- 


er, admitted a new guest, who made his com- 
pliments to the company. “Not he,” re- 
sumed the speaker; “ the first mist that falls 
would set him adrift. Would it not, Haroun 
Bashaw Marien 2?” 

“A mist?” answered the person thus ad- 
dressed, a slender, handsome youth, though 
having attained the dignity of his title, the 
last cower. “A mist send Francis Trenck 
adrift? Not one nor twenty!” 

“Well said, Marien,” auswered the Lerd 
of Russdorf. “ We are asking who has ever 
seen Trenck,” 


“Very few, my lord.” 
_ “Thou hast never?” asked Russdorf. 


“O,” said the former speaker, “no one 
has!” 

“But I know whom Trenck bas seep,” 
answered the youth, as if the question asked 
were too idle to deserve reply. “ And. may- 


hap all men who have daughters should 
know too.” 

Here a low rattling of sabres in scabbards 
announced what reception the baron would 
tind from those who had daughters, and just 


“then the great door opened and shut again, 


admitting a wandering musician, who, taking 
his instrument in hand, bowed before the 
ladies Russdorf, and seated himself at the fire. 

“ We have not congratulated thee, Marien, 
on thy new honor,” said the Lady of Russ- 
dorf, continuing the conversation. “Thou 
hast not been heresince. A Haroun Bashaw 
at twenty! It is unheard of.” 
© But well merited,” said the tall fiddler, 
from his seat, for no one in such hospitality 
waited for introduction. “ Every one knows 
the valor of Marien Sohntag.” 

Every one knew it indeed, butit did not 
‘follow that the unknown musician knew it, 
at all, for young Marien Sohntag had come 
down some mountain peak, and to a range 
of lesser hills, no one asking him any ques- 
tions, to join in this guerilla warfare, only a 
year ago. 

“ How long hast thou fought, Haroun 
Bashaw 2” asked he. 

" “More time or less,” carelessly replied 
Marien. 

“ Hast ever Sroghs with Trenck?” asked 

one. 
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“One must see a man before he fights 
him,” he replied. “And thou saidst no one 
had.” 

“ But hast thou ever?” whispered Violse, 
by his side. : 

“ No, but I will,” he responded, and moved 
towards the fire. 

“ Thou’st a brave viol there,” he said, to 
the musician. 

“Yes, yes,” answered the stranger, with a 
laugh. “And where’s the Croat’s not fond 
of dancing ?” 

“Where, indeed?” asked Marien, with a 
flash in his bright eye. “Yet sometimes we 
make our enemiés dance, you know. But 
what if now thou shoaldst play instead !” 

The musician looked at him a moment, 
then shouldered ‘his violin and drew one long 
piercing, note. Instantly the circles’ were 
broken up, a dozen claimants besought 
Violse’s hand, but she said, “I dance with 
Marien first.” And they all took others. 
Nevertheless Marien had not asked her. 
But when he turned from the stranger, she 
met him, took his hand, and as the first notes 
of the:melody came blandering out, swung 
round in the national custom and opened 
the dance. It was poorly enough played, by 
the way, and strange work they made of that 
waltz. Here the music was false, there fast, 
now slow, again indistinct and confused, ‘till 
the dancers hit each other right and left, got 
entangled in all directions, tumbled, and 
heated, and angry, all because of the un- 
skillfal playing. When the movement sub- 
sided, he led Violse back and stoed with her 
before the player. “Thou’rt not expert 
enough,” ‘said he, in a low tone, “that it 
should seein thy trade! Here, take thou my 
partner, and I'll play the round for thee, 
Trenck.” 

The stranger rose, at first like a rill of 
smoke from some lowland cottage, then high- 
er, and even higher, till his gigantic height 
towering aloft, overtopped the whole assem- 
bly. With no words he handed Marien his 
violin, “Canst thou play?” ‘asked Violse, 
in surprise. He smiled, answered nothing, 
but caressed the instrament as if it had life. 
Then the late ‘player made a reverence be- 
fore the lady, fit for the empress, raised her 
hand to his: bearded lips courteously, and 
led her out, No one had heard what passed, 
all were amazed, and expected worse con- 
fusion from the change, for what should a 
wild warrior know of music? But slowly, 
like the first breath of a zephyr, stole for- 


ward a low delicious melody, swelling with 
rapid variations and long curves of sound, 
till chords of rhythm resounded with orches- 
tral force through the hall and filled it with 
ravishing music. The dancers paused in 
their easy swaying, seeming attracted toward 
him, then repelled; now faster and faster he 
drew their mazy circles, then suffered them 
to lose the swift course in the gentle Janguor 
of his tune, and finally ceased, master of 
them and their motions, as they all clustered 
around him. “ Marien! Marien!” they cried, 
“art thou a wizard? Hast called the wind 
from the clouds? Dust thou play for the 
witches on the Brocken ?” 

“Not at all,” laughed Marien, “ the witches 
play for me.” 

“ See, friend,” murmured the tall stranger, 
“T bring thee back thy lady. One reason of 
mine in coming hither was to kill thee. Well, 
thou hast talked so divinely to my poor lit- 
tle box that I forgive thee!” ' 

“Thou forgivest me!” responded Sobntag, 
in the game key, but with a threat in his tone. 
“ Whoart thou, to forgive? Haroun Bashaw 
of any tribe, or just a Colonel of Pandours 
in the plains bélow? Have a care, Colonel 
Trenck! I am the one to forgive here!” 

“Thou? ‘Draw, then, and try!’ 

“Hush! Hush, mam! Here are fifty to 
thy one. No noise, an’ it please thee, nor 
bloodshed before ladies. Come without and 
we'll cross swords there.” 

“So that thou canst summon all thy horde 
aud make short work of me?” sneered the 
other. 

“Truly thou mightst think so. Take my 
word, then. No one shall know of thee; 
thou’rt as safe there as in the streets of 
Vienna.” 

“Well, well. I’ve the mind to try. Hear- 
ken! Ido not know the way home; tell 
thy friends thou wilt show me. So we go, 
Make any little arrangement, friend; thou 
wilt not live to come back !” 

‘Therewith they went out laughing. Aeross 

the courtyard and gates, across the moat, 
the sloping fields, till they reached a defile, 
open on one side to the moon that splintered 
all her beams upon the peaks; here Marien 
having led his strange companion, beguiling 
the way with friendliest talk, paused, fronted 
his adversary, bowed, and drew his sabre. 
' “ Well, little youth,” said Trenck, I’ve half 
a mind not to slay thee, thou innocent! It’s 
but a ruse; I-know the way well enough. 
Go home safe.” 
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“Thank you kindly, sir,” replied the youth, 
“when we have measured swords.” 

“Tash, boy, I—” 

“Must I make the attack? 
three!” 

Their sabres crossed, a shower of sparks 
shot like a fiery cloud inte mid air, showing 
that, slender as was the “ boy’s”’ arm, a ner- 
vous strength supplied it not inferiorly to 
the gigantic limb that rose and fell ponder- 
ously beside it. 

“ Well done for a boy!” cried Trenck. 

“ Have done with thy insolence!” retorted 
his adversary, as they rested a breatling 
space. “ Thou’st a handsome face, man, but a 
sabre scratch would interfere with its grace.” 

“Canst thou reach so high?” laughed 
Trenck. 

* Thou hast the advantage in two inches 
only, thou braggart. All men are not May- 
peles.” 

* Though they howe to obtain May-queens, 
eh? Well, as I said before, try!” 

“Tnever aimed so high as a man’s face 
but once. His heart is high enough for me. 
But once; thy Lieutenant Schwartz has no 
nose, Trenck.” 

“ Was it thou ? O, thou rascal! was it thou? 
Come! I will not leave a bone in thy body!” 
exclaimed Trenck, furiously. 

“ Well, as thou saidst before, try!” 

So far, Trének had dissembled; hoping to 
weary his antagonist, and waiting for a pre- 
text to come down on him in wrath. Now 
like an avalanche he flew upon him with a 
fierce swiftness and weight that might have 
shivered him to atoms, but with agile grace 
Marien had slipped aside, and while his own 
weapon wounded the wrist of his opponent, 
Trenck’s broke upon the stubborn rock and 


fell to. the ground. Maddened, he seized 


pistols hidden beneath his sash, but the 
wary swordsman knocked them up, one ex- 
ploding in mid air, the other spioning over 
the rock and falling like a pebble into the 
abyss below. 

“For the first time in thy life, Trenck, 
thou art disarmed. May it be the last!” 
said Marien. And so, witha mocking wave 
of his hand, bounded up the cliff and joined 
one whom, early in the contest, he had seen 
sitting there and watching. 

“Well, go!” said Trenck, after . him. 
“Thou’rt a generous youth. I came, too, to 
ask Russdorf, for his maid: to’ wife, But, as 
lowe thee somewhat now, since [ being 
swordless, thou mightst have put an end to 


me, take thou her, and may she prove no 
termagant!” So saying, Trenck plunged 


‘down the defile, and his. great voice was 


heard. shouting a rude stave hundreds of 
feet below, as weaponless, in a hostile eoun- 
try, he resought his home. 

“ Violse!’’ exclaimed Marien, as he gained 
her side, “how camest thou? how darest 
thou ?” 

Perhaps this was different from what the 
maiden, who had heard Trenck’s- parting’ 
salutation, expected, for there was a certain 
sternness in his tone which, whether unaf- 
fected or assumed to hide deep emotion, had 
never been heard there before, She reddened 
in the moonlight, and answered, facing him: 

“Thowrt quarrelsome, indeed! How 
dared 1? What dareI not? and why should 
I not dare?” 

“Thou mightst have stayed for asking. 
When two go out alone, if they wish follow- 
ers they say so.” 

* But I was not asked, you see, and should 
not have been, and so should ‘have lost a 
view of this famous and bloodless: encounter, 
of which mad Harold shall make us a song, 
a death struggle where no damage was done 
and both came off scot-free !” 

* Not so,” answered Marien, with his hand 
on his side, while his face was in shadow 
that she might not see the look of pain now 
and then contracting it, But love has quick 
eyes; in an instant she saw the blood that 
had already oozed through his fingers, as he 
toiled up the rock to her, and snatching 
away his hand, beheld a long cut-in his 
clothes, from whence welled this warm tor- 
rent.. Without speaking, she tore off her 
scarf and bound it tightly above the wound. 
In those days, all women were educated to a 
certain degree of surgery, more infallibly 
than now to make broth or gruel, so it. took 
Violse no long time to bind his cut up suffi- 
ciently till they should reach the castle and 
a more competent leech. As she tied the 
last knot avd adjusted a kind of tourniquet, 
“ Well, Violse, wouldst thou have.done it for 
Trenck ?”, he questioned. 

“As soon as for thee!” she retorted, angri- 
ly, not having forgotten the words passed a 
moment before. 

Quickly as light flashed, he tore the band- 
age, broke the scarf and its knots, suffered 
the blood to gush from his sideagain. “ Go, 
thou false girl!” he eried., “ I being no dear- 
er than the Pandour, never shall thy hand 
soothe pain of mine!” 
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Perhaps she woula have suffered him to 
pass,as he dashed boldly down from her, 
still clasping his hand on his side, but ere a 
dozen bounds he staggered and sank ex- 
hausted by the loss of blood. Immediately 
she was beside him again, essaying once 
more to. bind the gash. “No, no,’ he re- 
peated, faintly, while the. moonbeauins, shin- 
ing in his white face and kindling the great 
blue eyes to keen fire, glanced off and played 
in the streaming ringlets of gold that rolled 
out as the cap fell from his head, but before 
he could murmur more, the lids fell, some- 
thing like death settled on the pallid brow; 
he had fainted. Violse. mechanically re- 
paired the bandages, then brought water 
and endeavored to awake him. He seemed 
to be only in a sweet dream, from which he 
started at last, wide-eyed and bewildered. 
“QO, it is a dream,’”’ he said, then; “ Violse 
is not—” Here he saw her, and became 
silent. 

“ am here,” she said.. “Keep thy 
hand from ‘thy bandage, or [ will call those 
who can make thee! Then it will be weil 
known that thou art no longer invulnerable, 
as thy silly followers believe.” 

“No,” said he, “I am not invulnerable. 
And thy words are swords.” 

“Why should I care?” she answered, half- 
aside, “ when thou art so indifferent to the 
pain thou causest me?” 

' & Have I ever caused thee pain, ever?” he 


. asked, as if it rejoiced him. “ Violse, I ask of 


you what no one else might give me—for- 
giveness.”: 

Oanst’thou rise?” she said, not noticing 
his last words. “Come then, thou canst en- 
ter with me unobserved. Thou'lt find linen 
and salves in thy usual room,and my mother 
herself shall medicate thy heart; thou needst 
not rejoin the rabble, but sleep quietly, and 
by the morrow who may be the wiser?” 

Here she touk his hand to lead him down, 
but he foreibly withdrew, and planting him- 
self'against the reek with folded arms, he 
surveyed her till her lids fell, her color deep- 
ened, the smile came and — in the fine 
eorners of her mouth. 

“ Well?” be said,’ 

“ Well?” 

“ Violse, wilt thou torture me all my fife 
long?” 

“ That depends.” 

* Wilt thou never answer me?” 

“Answer what?” 
“Answer if thou lovest me.” 


“How should I answer what was never 
asked ?” bor 

He made a quick movement. “Answer 
then, now, cruel girl! I ask if thou lovest 
me ?” 

“ What if I do?” 

“As well die by the sword as the famine!” 
he cried, snatching the end of the scarf that 
protected his wound. She sprang forward 
and thrust his hand away, then half with- 
drew, hesitated an instant, and raised her 
eyes.suddenly. 

“Thou art not generous!’ she cried. “I 
will never tell thee I love thee, that thou 
mayst bandy my words about with thy 
mates! Thou! who hast never said thou 
lovest me!” 

But the next instant, stung by a conscious- 
ness of injustice, she turned, lifted both arms 
to his shoulders and laid. her head between 
them, all as quickly as if she feared some 
flash of shame and pride would annihilate 
her before she could breathe again. Half 
eoubtingly, his arms elosed round her, drew 
her in to his throbbing heart, held her with 
@ pressure that death could hardly have dis- 
annulled. A breathing space; then all 
blushing and ashamed, she stood apart, only 
to be drawn with long kisses into that silent 
embrace again. At last she placed herself 
beside him for a staff, and without a word 
those silent lovers sought and gained the 
eastle. The love of a Croat—it is a proverb 
—passes all and his hate all 

‘The viext morning the same guests were 
fasting with the Lord of Russdorf, 
when again Marien Sohntag entered, and 
from the color in his tanned cheek, the glow 
in his eyes, and the dress artfully concealing 
all sign, ohe would sooner have dreamed the 
sky to be rent than his side. By-and-by the 
eonversation grew loud and hearty, having 
received an impetas from his presence, for 
every Croat adored his young chief, and rig- 
orous as were the laws which he had power 
to enforce over his Schlavonic followers, ev- 
ery one lived familiarly and pleasantly with 
him. Soon scouts and messengers followed 
one another into the great hall, each giving 
him some meaning message, and then either 
joining the company or retiring on new er- 
rands. At length this portion of business 
was concluded. “I was prevented from 
mentioning last night, when we spoke of 
Trenek,” then said Marien, quietly, “a piece 
of news that concerns us all. I have seen 
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the stipulation signed by Francis Trenek, in 
which he promises to deliver the whole 
horde of Schlavonic banditti, as he chooses 
to term us, dead or alive, to Maria Theresa.” 

“Marien! Is itso?” cried a dozen black- 
bearded giants, springing to their feet, “Has 
he sworn that? Trenck dares much, but 
Trenck dares not that!” 

“That, and much more.” 

“Thou art not deceived ?” 

“Lam not deceived, my good lord. If you 
all wish for more, let me say it was a week 
yesterday since, in Vienna, in the audience 
chamber of the empress, I heard him swear 
to exterminate us.” 

“Thou, Marien! Thou in the empress’s 
audience chamber, thou in Vienna, man! 
Thou hadst been safer in the fire!” resounded 
a chorus. 

“Tin Vienna! Where should a Haroun 
Bashaw be but looking after the interest of 
his people ?” 


“And so,” ” said Violse, “he will extermi- 


nate us?” 

Us?” asked Russdorf, 
Violse ?” 

“ Henceforth, my father.” 

“Little maid, be cautious, The young 
Count Zwingel will never marry thee if thou 
art heard thus speaking.” 

“That will he not! No, indeed, nor dol 


“Art thou one, 


wish he should,” she replied, with a mis- 


chievous laugh. “He will never marry me!” 

“What! Thou wilt break a contract?” 

“T have never made a contract, If thou 
hast, thou must fulfil it, and I don’tsee how 
thou canst marry him. And I could not for 
thee, should mamma be exterminated, for 
she is a Croat.” 

“Exterminate us?” cried Marien, echoing 
his own words, “ We who have levied trib- 
ute on five nations? Before God, never!” 

“See, mamma is picking up the violin the 
tall fiddler left last night,” continued Violse. 
“ But we had rare music!” 

“What draws thy gaze so? what dost 
thou find on the instrament?” asked the 
Lord of Russdorf, approaching his wife, as 
she stooped. The lady answered nothing, 
lifted the violin to his eyes, where was rudely 
carved in the wood the one ominous word, 
Trenck. A smothered sound, that but for 
the presence of their leader would have been 
a yell, echoed through the place, while they 
clustered round the sign of this late presence. 

“It was he, then, last night? Trenck 
among us and unpunished!” cried one. 
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“Who knew it? Thou, Marien! - ‘Thea 
wentst out with him! Thou—’ 

“Have a care, Sehuktz!’ said Marien. 
“What wonld ye have had me do? Yes,I 
knew it. But do Croats Or is hos- 
pitality sacred?” 

“Yet if ye wish to know,” interrupted 
Violse, “ when they went-out, it was to. fight 
on the Steinberg, and if thou findest. blood 
there, it is Trenck’s blood; Trenck’s, who 
will carry his arm in a sling fora month!” |. 

“And thou, Marien; wert thou wounded 
also?” eried Schultz. 

“Do I carry the marks about me ?” laughed 
Marien. “I seem like one wounded ; to 
death? Trenck and I parted in good faith, 
yet if we meet again, it will cost one of us 
dear.” 

“And why was he here?’’ asked Russdorf. 

“ My good lord, to find in what league you 
might be with traitors, But we are ready 
for him now.’ I do not know a defile or a 
hill that has not its defenders... Ail is in 
readiness. We number the sands of the des- 
ert, and though Trenck pour out our blood 
like water, and send a soul to God each hour. 
of his life, he cannot live long enough to ful- 
fil his threat!’ And here Marien, taking 
the violin, whispered from it a low melody. 

Suddenly a loud trumpet blast from ie: 
valley below rose and filled the air; 

“It is Trenck’s,” said the Lady of aa 
dorf, as she looked from.the narrow window. 

“Men, to your posts!” said their leader, 
quietly, as if he bade them. light adieu. 
And in a second more there remained in the 
room euly the Russdorfs and himself, while 
he still drew the long bow downward jin a 
sigh of sound. 

Marien,” , said the late of Russdorf, 
“ when didst thou learn music?” . 

“ Before L learned speech, my lady.” 

“Thou hast always played then?” . 

“Since and. before a certain day when I 

wandered down the hills and played the 
Leunsden Lied at ; quer gate, sixteen years 
ago. ” 

“ Yes, Marien,” said Violse, “I always felt 
it was thou,” 

“And where didst thou go when thou left 
us?” 

“Up hill and down dale, my lord, like any 
little vagabond child. In one place and 
another, no roof but the rock, no bed but the 
moss, till the mountains knew me for their 
lover, and these wild tribes. claimed me for 
their master,’ 


“And have you no home now?” asked the 
lady. 

“Yes,” he replied, after a moment's hesi- 
tation; “ higher than this, in perfectly inac- 
cessible fastnesses, is a tower that would defy 
all Europe. That is mine, and always was, 
and my father’s before me. There my chosen 
people meet, some few score who alone of 
our myriads know of it, and there I have a 
nest for her who may become my wife. Russ- 
dorf, [request of thee thy datghter.” 

It was a dangerous thing to refuse a favor 
to a Haroun Bashaw, yet the lord had deter- 
mined, as we have said, that his daughter’s 
husband should come of the old Austrian 
stock; and to marry a Croat was in his eyes 
almost a degradation, although he had taken 
for his own maxim on a similar occasion that 
the wife takes the husband’s rank; so while 
the Croatian girl whom he wedded became 
an Austrian noblewoman, this Croatian 
youth, should Violse wed him, would drag 
his daughter to his own lével. 

“No, no, Marien,” said he; “I respect, I 


admire thee, chief, but my daughter must’ 


wed nearer home.” 

“Russdorf, will she be any happier?” 
pleaded his lady. 

Meanwhile Violse stood silent, though 
resolved. 

“Happy? The wife of a Croat?” 

Marien’s eyes sparkled with anger. 

“But I am not a Croat!” he said, control- 
ling himself. 


“ What then art thou, Marien?” asked the’ 


old lord, soothingly. 

“ My fathers were kings of Albania,” re- 
plied the youth, proudly, “ and but that it is 
a barren title with no revenue, yielding not 
half the joy of my mountain life, I also should 
be; yet the heir to this crown, profitless as 
it is, cannot shake it off, and his wife will be 
queen ef Albania.” 

“ Marien,” said Violse, “I do not desire to 


be queen of Albania. I never knew about | 


you before; I wish only to be your quiet 
wife, my mountaineer, and that I will .be, if 
all the world say nay.” And she clung to 
’ him tenderly, without daring to look up at 
her father. Marien held her closely, and 
bowed gayly to the astonished father. 

“Shall. I bear her off lik® the prize of an 
eagle, Russdorf? Or wilt thou give her to me 
cally ?” he said. 

“Why, why,” exclaimed the other, con- 
fused and bewildered, “ if the lassie, wishes— 


if—faith, then, Marien Sohitag, thou’st 
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served me a shabby trick! Wait, lad, wait, 
is my advice. Maybe I’ll give her, and may- 
be I wont. See how to-day’s hunt with 
Trenck goes on, and come hither again May- 
day. Then, ifI have determined on it; thou 
mayst marry. Thou canst not ask any more.” 
“No more, indeed. Thou givest me bet- 
ter than a kingdom,” he replied. Then kiss- 
ing the Lady of Russdorf’s hand, he gently 
released her daughter from his clasp and was 
gone, while nearer and repeated trumpet- 
blasts were pealing through the airy region. 
These trumpets were, by no means, all 
Trenck’s, as a loud announcement in the 
courtyard below soon signified. For directly 
afterwards, Count Zwingel’s name was ban- 
died among the servants, and immediately 
he himself, an amiable seeming person, ap- 
peared in the hall, and it was soon evident 
on what errand. 
“See, now,” muttered Russdorf to him. 
“ Here’s a pretty business! Come for the 
hussy just as she’s promised herself to some- 
body else. But she’s not promised by me, 
rely on that! Her mother and herself have 
taken it into their heads to choose another 
lover—you were so long coming, Herr count 
—say they never made the contract. Now, 
Zwingel, [’ll just stand aside, and the one 
that can get her may keep her.” : 
The count who had come, never suspeet- 
ing but that everything was going on 
smoothly as heart could desire, was rather 
amazed at this proposition, and perhaps 
would have signed off in hostility, had not 
Violse, who had left the room to see to the 
comfort of the young maidens, her guests, at 
that instant returned, the color aroused’ by 
the late scene still burning in her cheek and 
flashing in her eye, and all her beauty more 
brilliant than ever he had heard it described. 
The count decided to remain. In an houra 
plan was agreed upon between the old Lord 
of Russdorf and young Count Zwingel, which 
should give Violse to the latter’s possession 
in less time than the four days at whose close 
Marien was to return for his sentence. Mean- 
while Russdorf disposed the count’s retinue, 
announced his business to Violse, chucked 
his wife’s chin in eminent good humor, for 
he was sure of having his own way, and sat 
down to amuse his guest with games and sto- 
ries, and eating and drinking, till this villan- 
ous disturbance of Trenck and the banditti 
should be concluded, and they could sally 
forth for a boar hunt; so that day and three 
others passed, and the next that came would 
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be Mayday, if they all lived to see it. Violse 
had not once spoken to the count; her moth- 
er had been merely civil as hospitality re- 
quired. The young girl watched kim gam- 
ing with her father, and liked him more for 
the keen interest and cunning skill he dis- 
played at hazard. She watched him playing 
with the hounds in the hall, and detected 
the tyrant in his treatment of the fawning 
animals; she watched the little leer that 
twisted his face at the Haroun Bashaw’s ac- 
cidental mention, hated him for his absurd 
contempt, and only wished that he were 
himself a Schlavonian, and that Trenck 
might get afoul of him. Perhaps that which 
operated less favorably for Zwingel was his 
ill looks; no woman ever forgives that; but, 
on the other hand, Violse’s admiration for 
courage and strength might have found suf- 
ficient satisfaction in those undoubted attri- 
butes of the count to compensate for any 
lack of comeliness. 

Meanwhile the fight was everywhere ring- 
ing through the valleys. Each party claimed 
that the other fell like grain before the reap- 
er; yet neither, to these not indifferent ob- 
servers at Russdorf Castle, appeared to gain 
any advantage. It was the night before 
Mayday, and during this time nothing had 
been seen of Marien, Now and then a fierce 
war-cry had come pealing up from the dis- 
tant hollows, and they knew he charged 
with his van; but neither side sounded trum- 
pets of victory till the whole campaign should 
be concluded. Often a bold rider dashed 
from cliff to cliff, where many a footman 
would scarcely have dared to creep; and 
often, too, in clear dark midnight, for the 
moon was in her last quarter now, the far- 
away silver shiver of a violin drew all the air 
into harmony with its sweetness. Then 
Violse knew that Marien was yet safe, for 
none but he knew the magic strains which 
spoke to her what no words could tell. 

Again the Russdorfs were seated round 
their great fire of blazing logs in the hall. 
Servants were coming and going with sweet- 
meats and wines, and here and,there a moun- 
taineer dropped in with a little scrap of news 
from the conflicts, eagerly gleaned by a score 
of hungry listeners. The young Zwingel sat 
on one side of the fire, teasing a great mas- 
tiff, till bristling, it showed its teeth and 
gave him a shrewd warning. A Haroun 
Bashaw of another tribe had entered, and 
strolling round to accost one and another, 
had finally paused beside Violse. 
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“Dost thou know one Marien separ" 
he murmured, 

“Do I know him?” repeated Violse, 

“Ah, ah, I see thou dost. He bade me 
give thee this.” And the chieftain dropped 
in ber hand a little eastern cross of sapphires 
and diamonds, the only relic of Sohntag’s 
ancestral splendor, and which he had prom- 
ised Violse to send her for token if he were 
ever in any danger where she could assist 
him. She took it reluctantly, as if the move- 
ment hurt her, then shut her hand tightly 
over it, as a martyr might over a red-hot 
iron, 

“He is captured?” she asked, between 
her teeth. ; 

“ He is so, lady. We had cleared the field, 
Trenck had vanished, the day was ours. We 
planted a spear for signal of another victory. 
We have fought four days, and there are 
four spears planted; so thou seest we have 
gained all!” 

“Yes; but Mariep—the Haroun Bashaw ?” 

“T was about telling thee, As I said, 
when Trenck’s last coward made off, Sohntag 
dismissed his followers, and he and I stood 
on the hither side of Bergen’s Height plan- 
ning the morrow’s work. When it was set- 
tled, I rode down the hillside and left him 
standing alone, for his horse had been killed 
under him; his men were within call, so I 
thought ef no danger. His sword and spear 
had been broken in the fray; he had noth- 
ing but his pistols; in an instant I heard 
their report. I turned, and two of those im- 
mense Pandours lay dead on the rock before 
him, while making out of a fissure, Trenck 
and four others seized him. I spurred back, 
but too late; my death-stroke fell on ene 
alone; but Marien, while dashing by in their 
arms, threw me this bauble, for thee, he . 
shouted. Perchance thou knowest why.” . 

“He must have heard them say where 
they meant to put him,” said Violse. “Ifhe 
were ever shut in the Steinberg cave—” 

“Steinberg cave? Is there such a place?” 

“Thou shalt hear. Were he imprisoned _ 
there, I should receive this, he said.” 

“And why?” 

“ Trenck fancies that he himself discovered 
the Steinberg cave, that no one knows its 
existence; and vaunted in Vicnna that he 
would yet shut the Haroun Bashaw in there | 
to starve!” 

“He vaunted !” 

“Well he might, They are all ignorant of 


the place, except now yourself.” 
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“True. I have never heard of it.” 
“Often enough have I promised Sohntag 

to teach him its windings. I must hasten 

now, for should his people—” _ 

“Yes, should the commons discover that 
he were there, they would lose faith in his 
invulnerability, which never must be. How 
didst thou learn this secret cave ?” 

“ One day, before war was declared, I sat 
on the Steinberg, when I saw Trenck prowl- 
ing round alone, but armed to the teeth. In 
his way, he loosened a bit of rock that crum- 
bled under his heel, sent him slipping, and 
he fell where brushwood, and vines, and 
slates gave way—fell out of sight. I ran for- 
ward, and looking down the cavity, saw that 
he had fallen some eight feet on a bed of 
moss, and into a vast cavern. He picked 
himself up and explored it some way, but 
found no other outlet, then returned whi'e 
Thid myself, and went his way; whereapon 
Lexplored it myself, found another outlet, 
nay, several, and if MarienSohntag is in this 
place, it is only bound hand and foot, with 
sentinels at the first entrance.” 

“Exactly. And what wilt thou do, lady ?” 

“T will bring him to thee at midnight. 
Dost thou know the plain below the Ber- 
gen’s Height? Ay? Hast thou ner thy 
scouts seen it to-day? No? The whole of 
Trenck’s regiment of Pandours are encamped 
there to-night. They did not pitch their 
tents till twilight; I saw them then. Go 
thou and gather the Croats, as many as au- 
tumn leaves; I will bring thee their leader 
when thou hearest the castle clock toll 
twelve.” 

Herewith Violse left the chieftain and 
mingled with the others. 

‘To-morrow is Mayday,” said one. “Who 
is queen ?” 

“Thou rememberest an‘old saying of the 
gipseys, Russdorf, that the Mayday whose 
queen was a bride, should bring peace and 
prosperity to the Croats?” wr 

“ By my fay! I remember it well, and I 
wish well to fulfil it! Here is my Vidlse 
chosen queen, and assents; and chosen bride, 
and dissents.” 

“ Not so fast,” said Violse. “I never said 
I dissented.” 

“What, what, what, lassie!” cried he. 
“ Hast thou yielded at length ?” 

“Nay,” said Violse, and “yea,” said her 
mother. “ Our Violse shall be a bride to- 
morrow, if ever any day makes her one.”’ 

_ “Well said, my fair ones'’ cried Russdorf, 
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pouring out a brimming beaker in congrata- 
lation of Zwingel, who hitnself looked at the 
ceiling and looked at the floor, and could not 
believe his ears. In a few seconds he moved 
and stood opposite Vivlse. 

“T thank thee, sweet one,” said he. 

“You thank me, for what, pray ?” 

“That thou hast at last crowned my suit 
with success.” 

“You have never made any suit to me, 
and [ have never given any assent to you, 
It is not your bride that I shall be to- 
morrow.” 

The Count Zwingel fell from the skies, He 
moved hastily away to acquaint Russdorf 
with this new phase of affairs, and Violse 


‘availed herself of the opportunity to slip 


from the company. Nevertheless, the count 
determined that he was not to be outwitted ; 
now was the time for action; he concerted 
his plans and then followed her. But of 
course it was a vain quest that a stranger 
made in these regions for a girl who knew 
their least turn, and was “ lighter-footed 
than the fox.” 

Violse tock a Tittle basket on her arm, 
containing wine and meats, and quickly 
threaded the lonely paths to the Steinberg, 
Here and there a toreh flashing behind a 
towering rock, a low bugle-note stealing 
through a defile, the sparkle of a distant 
forge fire, told that the summoners and ar- 
morers were not idle; but all these did not 
disturb Violse; they were her friends, 

“I did not bring the handsome rascal 
back to tent with us,” Trenck had said to 
his own comrades, “for these Creats have 
more tricks than a cat has lives; he would 
infallibly have escaped. So I hid himina 
nice place of my own, that nobody in crea- 
tion, but the Lord and I, knows of.” 

The colonel little knew that at that very 
moment a little mountain girl was stripping 
his campaign of all its glory. Violse paused 
on the brink of a precipice that to ordinary 
eyes would have appeared enormous and 
frightful; but she made no more of swinging 
herself from ledge to ledge than if descend- 
ing the castle staircase, till she stood on the 
limit of the foaming torrent that dashed be- 
low. There she parted a mass of wet leaves 
and thorny boughs, plunged into the open- 
ing thus made, and threaded her way, for a 
moment, in complete darkness. Two fiery 
eyes glowing on her from a covert she passed 
without heeding, knowing what a chasm 
yawned between her and the beast that 
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owned them. After a few steps she lit her 
torch, and then ran lightly but silently on, 
wading through little brooks, climbing and 
descending, till she reached a place more 
like a platform; here, crawling on her hands 
and knees, she insinuated herself under 
what had appeared to Trenck an impassable 
barrier wall. She set her torch in a crevice 
and cautiously advanced to the prostrate 
fourm of Marien, who, relying on her, slept as 
' sweetly as if in’ his own tower on the top- 
most crag of Givornus. She stooped, and 
with a stout clasp-kuife cut into inch bits 
every cord that bound him; then sat at his 
side a few moments till he turned uneasily 
in his shamber and murmured “ Violse.” 

“She is here,” said Violse, in so clear and 
sweeta tone that he opened his eyes without 
surprise. The torch, flickering against the 
stalactites, dazzled him, he turned them to 
Violse; then instinctively, as if sure she 
could not be there without having loosened 
bis bonds, he rose to his feet and clasped 
her in an embrace whose tenderness only 
absence and danger had enhanced. After 
an interval of silence, Violse playfully disen- 
gaged herself, and gayly sat down with her 
lover te the repast she had brought, and 
over which she related all that had lately 
transpired, tugether with the last words she 
had exchanged with Zwingel. 

This was a new trouble for the young 
Haroun Bashaw; he was not aware that 
Zwingel had yet ceme upon the scene. The 
affair between the Croats and Pandours 
would have been settled to-morrow, he said, 
but for his unlucky capture to-day; and he 
would cut this Gordian knot by keeping 
Violse beside him until the end of the next 
day’s conflict. 

“A battle Mayday!” said she. “ Wilt thou 
destroy all our traditions, Marien? Thy 
battle will be fought to-night.” And she 
added her orders and arrangements already 
given for that purpose. 

“Well done for a soldier’s wife!’ he ap- 
plauded. “But then at least thou wilt let 
me place thee in security till daylight? And 
then, when thou art crowned queen, thou 
wilt also be crowned bride ?” 

“No, no,” she replied, a little proud to 
show him that she could take care of herself. 
“T should be a poor soldier's wife if I needed 
to be cared for like a blossom. I will watch 
thy peril from the Bergen’s Height; if thou 
fallest, I, tov, will descend and die with thee; 
if thou conquerest, come thou and take me!” 


By this time, having pursued their way, 
they had emerged from the cavern, had 
crossed the torrent, Marien bearing her in 
his arms while he forded it on the slippery 
stones, and were ascending the height of 
which she spoke. Here they paused, and in 
the blue starlit darkness looked downward. 
Below them lay stretched the tents of the 
Paadours, sentinel-torches burning faintly, 
and all the strong-limbed wretches, worn 
ont with strife, bound in an iron sleep. Ma- 
rien turned from the survey, again pressed 
Violse to his bosom, burned his kiss upon 
her lips, and left her. Certainly a half hour 
had not elapsed before one clear prolonged 
trumpet-peal burst from every quarter of the 
encircling mountains, echoed and rose, and 
fell and rose again, till its ringing notes 
woke every fissure of the answering rocks, 


‘and like a living hurricane, from all sides, 


headlong riders bore down upon the Aus- 
trian regiment in that famous charge that 
gave the Croats Croatia free from Pandours. 
But what succeeded that glorious instant of 
charge, and shout, and clashing arms, was 
not for Violse to know; a grasp of iron 
snatched her waist with such tension that 
she lost her breath, and then found herself 
writhing in Count Zwingel’s arms. 

“Do not fear,” he whispered, “ you are in 
no danger; but having said you would not 
be my bride, I having said you should, let us 
see who keeps their word.” 

It was in vain for Violse to struggle, for 
even could she have escaped the count, 
which was impossible, there were a score of 
followers behind, who altogether with jin- 
gling spurs rode merrily down one side of 
the mountain, while the most dreadful of 
conflicts was waging at the foot of the other. 
Meantime it was the Lord of Russdorf who 
had instigated Zwingel to this deed, and he 
rubbed his hands at home in a self-congrat- 
ulatory style when morning dawned, and 
neither Violse nor Zwingel had returned, 

“That cake’s baked!” said he. “She is 


Countess Zwingel by this time! And Ma-. | 


rien Sohntag can’t have her, fine fellow- 
though he be, even if he’s alive now, which» 
I can’t think after that clamor last night.” 
But the Lady of Russdorf was not so easy; 
she knew that Violse watched the charge 
from the Bergen’s Height, and since Zwingel, 
too, was gone, she was filled with concealed 
alarm; her messengers, returning, brought 
her no news of her daughter; still she re- 
solved to put a brave face on the matter, and 
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make the best of it; perhaps it was not so 
bad as she feared, she said. When day 
opened at last, little sleep had there been in 
Russdorf Castle, but the swains and maidens 
from far and near came, brushing the dew 
from field and forest, to gather round the 
Maypole, already decked with gayest gar- 
lands, and planted in the fertile pastures 
that sloped below the castle. 

“Zwingel will bring her, will bring my lit- 
tle countess,’ chuckled Russdorf to himself. 

“Marien must know where she is,’ mur- 
mured his uneasy wife; “he will soon be 
here.” 

But the sunrise had spread its banners 
and marched away into stainless blue before 
Marien appeared. Pale and haggard, his 
blue eyes restless with a painful fire, and his 
array anything but that suited for a festival, 
for it was his slashed and bloody attire of 


battle, he far more resembled the sole sur- 


vivor of a disastrous defeat than the cdnquer- 
ing hero of success. 

“Welcome, Haroun Bashaw! What 
news?” was shouted by a chorus, as he 
strode through them to the Lady of Russdorf. 

He turned and bowed. 


“News?” said he, “Did no trampets 
sing it to you last night? There is not, nor 


ever will be again, a hostile Pandour in 
Croatia !” 

Dead silence at so tremendous an an- 
nouncement fell upon them; then a shout 


‘that might bave split the welkin, deafened 


the ears of the listeners. 

“And where is Violse?” murmured Ma- 
rien to her mother. 

“ Where is Violse?” she exclaimed for an- 
swer, seizing his arm. “Tell me, Marien. 
Thou knowest she was with thee last !” 


“T left her on the Bergen’s Height; I re- 


turned to find her gone, and the sod tram- 
pled by hoofs, I have been seeking—Zwin- 
gel must have her! It is he! he threatened. 
B 

c By the God of our fathers, madame,” 
said an old Croat standing near, “it he has 
harmed a hair of the maiden’s head, he shall 
be torn to ribbons by my dogs!” 

In another breathing space Marien had 
called his chosen band around him and re- 
lated to them that he had need to call them 
from their merrymaking for a new expedition. 

“Where is the May Queen ?” called a dis- 
tant knot of revellers, innocent of what was 
going on above. “The Lady Violse was to 
be our May Queen. Where is she?” 
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“We go to seek her,” said Marien, ina 
lew voice, but so clear and resolved that it 
was heard by the most distant. 

In an instant, excited by the suppressed 
emotion of his tone, the throngs had clus- 
tered around hiw; a wild tumult swayed 
them all like sea waves. The old Lord of 
Rassdorf began to fear that his plans would 
go awry, and the savage glances and flash- 
ing swords at hand promised Zwingel no 
sweet repose, should he have truly stolen 
their chief's betrothed, for that she was that 
began to be dimly understood among them. 
The tempest of voices, gestures and passions 
was at its height. Marien had stepped to 
their head, bidding twenty follow him, and 
the little force were moving up the hill, when 
a white flag blew round the castle corner, a 
great white banner, borne by a person whose 
gigantic stature was half hidden behind it. 


Fearlessly and without a word he strode for- 
ward, then furled the flaz and displayed, 


hanging on his arm, Violse. ‘ 

“ Haroun Bashaw,” said the bearer of this 
truce, “thou hast conquered me. For that 
{ owe thee no grudge. I wish thee as good 
luck with thy other enemies; [ am so no 


longer, Thou gavest me my life one time, 


my brave fellow; Trenck never stays in any 
one’s debt. See, I come to pay for it; an 
equal bargain we may reckon, eh? I tore 
her from Zwingel’s arms as he crossed my 
path this morning, while she cried to me for 


help, and here she is, If there's any more 
to tell, let her tell it!” 


He lifted the May crown from some one’s 
hand and placed it on the brow awaiting it. 

“ Yonder’s a priest,” said he; “ let him do 
his duty, and as I crown her Queen of May, 
let him crown her Queen of Albania!” So 


saying, with no one stirring to harm him or 
waylay him, the prond fierce Pandour kissed 


Violse’s hand and vanished. 

That day the festival lasted in dance, and 
song, and banquet, till cundown, and when 
Marien Sohntag mounted, with his retainers, 
for the impregnable fortress on Givornus, he 
took his bride with him. As for Zwingel, 
he lived through his life as easily as most 
rascals do, and Russdorf’s friendship many a 
time secured him from injuries which the 
revengeful Croats would have gladly be- 
stowed. And I am glad to add that the 
only true and constant friends of Francis 
Trenck, when dying in prison, as good as 
betrayed by the empress he would have died 
to serve, were Marien and Violse Sohntag. 
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“TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN FICTION.” 


BY N. P. DARLING, 


I can give you no information regarding 
my early history. I’m inclined to believe 
that I’m an orphan. The probability is 
that I'had a father, and perhaps a mother, 
but I don’t know, and I’m always very care- 
fulto make no statement which I cannot 
vouch for as a fact. Mr. Charles Hunting- 
ton “picked me up” in the streets of New 
York about twenty five years ago. I wasa 
bright looking ragged little urchin at the 
time, he said, and when questioned as to my 
name, I replied that it was “ Bill.” My pa- 
rentage I didn’t know anything about. My 
place of residence was anywhere and every- 
where, and I couldn’t give him any informa- 
tion as to how I lived. So he picked me up 
and carried me home with him, and having 
no children, he adopted me, and had me 
christened Walter, though I must confess 
that I have always retained a strong par- 
tiality for the cognomen of “ Bill,” and— 
christen me! if I don’t believe that’s my 
name. 


Mr. Charles Huntington is a man of 
wealth, a gentleman farmer, who has re- 
sided in the town of Babaco for the last 
thirty years. As I said before, he brought 
me home with him, and with him I have 
lived ever since. 


There, now you know nearly, all that I 


know about myself. It isn’t a great deal, 
and it isn’t very satisfactory, but that trou- 
bles me a great deal more than it need to 
trouble you. 

And now to my story—for I’ve got one to 


tell, and a very singular story, too. It’s a 


very good story, and if I was in the habit of 
writing stories I might make it quite inter- 
esting, I fancy; bat as I’m not, why, I'll do 
the best I can, solacing myself with the 
thought that the best can do no more. 

Among the inhabitants of Babaco there 
are a great many ladies, and some of them 
are young, and some of the latter had just as 
lief love a fellow as not, Miss Rolinda Trow- 
bridge was one of that kind of girls. She 
loved me. At least, she said she did, and I 
don’t know that I’ve ever had any reason to 
doubt it. I hadn’t the slightest objection to 
her loving me, either. On the contrary, I 
rather liked it. 

Rolinda was not particularly beautiful as 


a child—“ for we grew up together like two 
turtle-doves,” as the poet says, and conse- 
quently | know what I’m talking about—and 
as a young lady she was not strikingly hand- 
some, but— 


——“ though rather spacious, 
Her face was noble, eyes fine, mouth gracious;” 
and her form was not only good, but decid- 
edly extensive, Yes, at the age of nineteen, 
she “stood” five feet seven inches and a 
half, without her gaiters. 

Her complexion was rather shady, I own; 
but then, I like shady complexions—théy 
wont freckle; and her nose was a monster— 
it looked like the mother of all the noses— 


but I like large noses, Idoteon them. Yes, 


I am positively sure that I never should have 
loved Rolinda if she hadn’t had that nose. 

I can’t tell you how long I courted Rolin- 
da, and I can’t remember the time when I 
wasn’t fond of her. I never made any pro- 


posal of marriage. No, it was always under- 


stood between us that we were to marry 
sometime. For the last two years I have 
called at Mr. Trowbridge’s house regularly 
every Sunday evening, and I always found 
Rolinda in the parlor waiting for me. She 
sat on one side of the. stove, in cold weather, 


and I sat on the other, Sometimes we got 


nearer, but not often. We are not a senti-. 
mental pair. I have kissed her several 
times, but I never got into the habit of doing 
so a great deal. I’m rather fond of kissing, 
I confess, but to be plain about the matter, 
there’s one great trouble in kissing Rolinda 


—her nose is in the way. 


Well, it is now about two months since 
Mr. Huntington and Mr. Trowbridge put 
their heads together, and, after a long dis- 
cussion, pro and con, concluded that Rolin- 
da and I had better marry, and that the 
wedding should take place as soon as the 
necessary preparations could be made. , 

“T suppose they mean marry,” said Mfr. 
Trowbridge. 

“If they don't, I'd just like to know whtat, 
they do mean,” returned Mr. Huntington. 

“ But they have a very queer way of court- 
ing. Any one to watch ’em would never 
suppose they were lovers. Now, perhaps 
they are not on the marry at all.” 
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“Why, they’re both rather eecentric, my 
dear sir,” said Mr. Huntington, “ Walter, es- 
peeially. I shouldn’t expect him to make 
love like any other young man. But if they 
are not courting, what does Walter visit your 
house every Sunday evening for?” 

“ Perhaps we'd better ask him,” suggested 
Bolinda’s father. 

Now, as | was standing in the hall, listen- 
ing to the foregoing conversation, the mo- 
ment Mr. Trowbridge made that proposal, I 
pushed open the door and walked into the 
room. 

“Egad! here he is now.” 

“ Yes siv.” 

“Are you matrimonially inclined?” in- 
quired Mr. Trowbridge. 

“ Well, rather,” said I, 

“Does Rolinda incline the same way?” 
asked Mr. Huntington. 

“It’s my opinion that she does, but as I’ve 
never had any conversation with her upon 
the subject—” 

“ What the dickens have you been talking 
about for the last two years?” oried Mr, 
Trowbridge. 

“The weather, mostly.” 

“Never said anything about love ?” 

“ Well, yes, we did just touch on that sub- 
ject one evening. Rolinda said she loved 
me, and asked how I liked it.” 

“And what did you say to that?” 

“Why, I told her that it didn’t hurt my 
feelings; and then I said that I loved her, 
too.” 

“And then you kissed ?” 

“No, Rolinda was afraid that I should 
muss her hair. So, we concluded that we'd 
take that kiss at some future time.” 

At this point the old gentlemen burst into 
roars of laughter, and they continued to 
laugh for nearly fifteen minutes. But at 
length, Mr. Huntington, after wiping his 
eyes, asked me if I had any objections to 
marrying Rolinda upon whatever day she 
should name, and as I replied in the nega- 
tive, my intended father-in-law took his hat 
and went home, where, after consulting with 
Rolinda, the wedding-day was fixed upen, 
and active preparations for the said day 
commerced at once. 

_ It was just about a week before the time 
fixed upon for my union with Rolinda that I 
went to New York on business for Father 
Huntington. I was walking up Broadway, 
some thse hours after my arrival, taking 
but little notice of the people on the street, 


when suddenly I found myself confronted 
by a very beautiful lady. 

“O Jack!” she exclaimed, throwing her- 
self into my arms. 

“O the deuce!” I exclaimed, trying to tear 
myself away from her. But I couldn’t do 
it, She clung to me like death. 

“Don’t you know me, Jack?” she cried, 
the pearly tears bubbling up in herveyes. 
“ Don’t you know your own darling Susan ?” 

“No, by thunder, ma’am! I don't know 
you, and I don’t want to,” I yelled, for I was 
feeling very unhappy with all Broad way star- 
ing and laughing at me. 

“ Don’t know your own wife?” she sobbed. 

“ My wife!” I shouted. “ I’ve got no wile, 
and I never had one.” 

Then she let her angry passions rise, and 
twining her taper fingers in my hair, she be- 
gan to tear it out by jerks, screaming at 
every tug: 

“You don’t know me, eh? You don’t 
know your wife? I'm not your wife, eh? 
You never hada wife,did you? You are not 
the father of three pair of twins, are you ?” 

“Three pair of twins!” I groaned. “The 
woman must be mad, and I shall go mad, 
too, if somebody don’t take her out of my 
hair!” And luckily for me, a couple of po- 
licemen did succeed in untwining her fin- 
gers just as I had reached the last possible 
point of endurance. 

The moment I felt myself free, I bolted 
through the crowd and fled to my hotel, 
without stopping to ask any very foolish 
questions about this very beautiful but mis- 
guided female. I felt an interest in her, to 
be sure. Most any man would feel interested 
in a woman that should claim bim for a hus- 
band, particularly, if she insinuated that he 
was the father of three pairs of twins; but 
I had lost all desire for a private interview 
with that woman. If she had any commu- 
nications to make, I preferred to have them 
made in writing, and at adistance. “‘’Tis 
distance lends enchantment to the view,’”’ I 
murmured, sinking into a chair the moment 
I reached the office of the hotel, “ and I sin- 
cerely hope that that distracted female will 
remain at a distance from me in the future.” 

I left the city just as soon as I could after 
this lively little affair. I didn’t go around 
reciting the words of the poet: 


“O my darling! my darling! 
Only to feel your hand going over my hair— 
Only to look in your eyes again, 
Only to be where you are!” 
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No, I didn’t feel that way. I'd felt her hands 
“ going over my hair” till | was completely 
satisfied. 

Yes, I returned to Babaco quite hurriedly, 
and with a verysore scalp, But I didn’t tell 
any of my friends there what had happened 
to me in New York. No, I didn’t tell them 
for this reason: I knew they would believe 
the an’s story rather than mine, because 
they always do believe the account that is 
the most interesting, and as I’ve been to 
New York quite often during the last two or 
three years, her story, I knew, wouldn’t 
seem very improbable to Babaco people. 

I didu’t daré to tell Rolinda, either, be- 
cause I knew very well that all women were 
naturally suspicious, and of course she was 
not an exception. I never knew a woman 
yet that was perfectly satisfied till she found 
that her husband had loved some other wo- 
man, or was in love with some other woman. 
Once thoroughly posted on that point, and 
then she’s got something to talk about. And 
she enjoys it—particularly the talking. 

But I made one resolution, which was, 
that I wouldn’t visit New York again till I 
was positively obliged to. “If that woman 
is really sane,” said I, “ she'll probably try to 
find me; but she'll never come to such an 
out-of-the-way place as Babaco after me. 
But no, no, she must be a lunatix, She 
couldn’t be so mistaken.” 

Yes, that was my settled conviction, that 
the mother of those twins was a lunatic, and 
as our wedding-day was fast approaching, I 
had so much else to think of that I dismissed 
her entirely from my mind, and was happy 
in the thought of the blissful future before 
me, for wouldu’t it be blissful to be always 
with Rolinda?-to know that that nose was 
all my own? I’m inclined to think so. 

Father Huntington wanted us to be mar- 
ried in church, but Rolinda and I both ob- 
jected. No, we preferred to have a quiet 
wedding at home, and we did. Yes, I should 
think it was about as quiet a wedding under 
the circumstances as I ever attended. 

We liad just taken our places, and the Rev- 
erend Jotham Mugworth was about to com- 
mence the ceremony, when suddenly there 
was a great noise and commotién in the hall, 
and the next moment the lady of hair-pull- 
ing proclivities rushed into the room, fol- 
lowed by six beautiful children, all of the 
feminine gender. 

“The three pairs of twins, by heavens!” I 


faltered, staggering back against the wall. 


“Yes, and their mother—your wife, you 
inhuman monster!” screamed the lady, 
vancing teward me with flaming eyes. 

“Yes, and their grandfather? cried ‘a 
bullet-headed old gentleman, who was evi- 
dently a regular fire-eater. 

“ Really,” said the Reverend Jotham, “1 
think the ceremony had better be post- 
poned.” 

“T should think so,” said the bullet-headed 
gentleman, 

We were now all prepared for a very in- 
teresting little row. Rolinda, in the arms of 
her father, was screaming gayly in the key 
of F. The grandfather of the twins was 
shaking his fist in my face; the mother of 
the twins was calling me pet names; the 
twins (little darlings) were looking up to me 
affectionately and erying, “Papa! papa!” 
while Father Huntington, Mother Hunting- 
ton, Mrs. Trowbridge, and all the guests, 
were asking each other what was the matter? 

“So, you were going to have a wedding, 
eh?” inquired the bullet-headed gentleman. 
“One wife isn’t enough for you, eh ?” 

“And six children are not enough, I sup- 
pose!” cried the mother of the six. 


“Quite sufficient, L assure you, madam,” 


I replied, dodging the old gentleman’s fist. 

“Then what in thunder do you mean by 
this?” inquired the old gentleman. “ Per- 
haps you thought you could pull wool over 
Dillingham Doodlebug’s eyes, but you see 
you can’t. This is what you call going out 
West, is it? You didn’t think New York 
was a nice place to bring up your six chil- 
dren. O no, you were going to buy a farm 
eut West, you were. You went as far west 
as Salt Lake City, didn’t you?” and you were 
going to get another wife all so fast, you 
Mormon! But you didn’t know what kind 
of aman I was, confound ye! You'll find 
out, though. I'll have you arrested and tried 
for bigamy.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” I cried, “I haven’t 
bigamied. I never was married in my life, 
never saw you before, or those children. 


Don't know you—” 


“Don’t know me! Don’t know Dilling- 
ham Doodlebug?” 

“O, forgive him, father. I will, I’m sure, 
if he'll only come back to his own little 
wifey, and the twins.” And the mother of 
the aforesaid threw herself into my arms, 
and clung around my neck, with her beauti- 
ful face pressed close to mine. 

Under certain circumstances I might have 


a 
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enjoyed this, but as Rolinda was screaming 
louder than ever, and the guests were all in 
the wildest commotion, it was far from inter- 


esting to me; but how to get out of it I did 
’ mot know, for there was so much noise and 


confusion that it was almost impossible for 
‘me to make myself heard. 
But at last Father Huntington recovered 


. from his bewilderment sufficiently to see that 
\there must be a mistake somewhere, and so, © 
‘stepping up to the grandfather of the twins, 
‘he seized him by the collar and asked him 


what he meant by such conduct. 

“Why, do you suppose I’m going to stand 
here and see my daughter’s husband marry 
another woman ?” 

“I’m not your daughter’s husband!’ I 
yelled. 

“And you’re not Jack Bagman, I suppose ?” 

“No sir.” 

“Of course not. You're travelling under 
an assumed name—” 

“My name is Walter Huntington.” 

“Exactly. You can change your name, 
but you can’t change your face. I'd know 
that face anywhere.” 

“But you don’t know it,” said Father 
Huntington, “ You are either a lunatic, or 
else you are laboring under a great mistake, 
for this young man is my adopted son, and 
has lived with me here in Babaco fur twen- 
ty-five years,” 

As Rolinda and the ladies had screamed 


' until they could scream no longer, the com- 


pany was comparatively quiet, so Mr. Doodle- 
bug heard every word my father said, and it 
did rather stagger him, but he wasn’t con- 
vinced. 

“No, no, I'll believe my own eyes before 
any man’s word,” he said, taking another 
survey of my countenance, 

But at this moment there was another 
commotion in the hall, and presently the 
cause of it rushed into the room. 

“Well, I have found you at last!” cried 
the new comer, advancing and seizing a pair 
of twins, 

We all opened our eyes with astonishment, 
and Mr. Duodlebug was quite confounded. 
“Which is which?” he asked. 

_ “Why, ’'m John Bagman,’ announced 


the new arrival, dropping a twin to stare at 
me. 

“Then I must be Walter Huntington,” I 
said, staring at him. 

At this moment the mother of the twins 
flew into the new-comer’s arms. 

“You are my Jack, aint you, darling?” 

“Yes, but who’s that gentleman ?” 

“TI don’t know, sir,’ I answered. * who 
are you?” 

“ Don’t know, either.” 

“Who was your father?” inquired Mr, 
Huntington. 

“Don’t know. I’ve always lived in New 
York. Was adopted at an early age by Mr. 
Samuel Bagman of that city.” 

“ What a singular coitcidence!” cried Mr. 
Huntington... “I found this young man ia 
New York twenty-five years ago, brought 
him home and adopted him.” 

“What!” yelled John Bagman, “ Have— 
O! have you got an extra—a sixth toe on 
your left foot?” 

“Yes! yes!” 

“Then you are—come to my arms—yes, 
you are my long-lost twin brother!” 

“We hugged. 

“And now,” said the Reverend Jotham 
Mugworth, addressing Mrs. Bagman, “as 
you've got your husband, I propose that Ro- 
linda have hers,” 

Everybody agreeing to that proposal, Ro- 
linda and I once more joined hands, and 
without any further iuterruption we were 
made man and wife. 

And here endeth my story, for of course 
there can be little more to say, now that 
Mrs. Bagman has found her husband, and I 
am at last really married; but perhaps it may 
be as well toinform the reader that my new- 
found brother didn’t go West, but, being 
much pleased with Babaco, he concluded to 
settle here, and at the present time is living 
in the very next house to mine, and at this 
moment his two youngest twins are climbing 
Uncle Walter's chair. 

In conclusion, I wil suggest to the skepti- 
cal reader, that if he wishes to satisfy him- 
self as to the truth of my story, it is only 
necessary for him to come to Babaco and in- 
quire for Walter Huntington. 
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BY P. W. MORRIS. 


CHAPTER L. 
I GO TO THE COUNTRY. 


“Mr. WALTERs, you must go to the 
country.” 

Dr. Evershaw was speaking like a man 
who meant to be obeyed. Five minutes be- 
fore, he had stepped into the office to have, 
as he said, a little chat with me, My pen 
had been hurrying over “legal cap” at a 
furious rate, but I gladly laid it down when 
he came in, for his cheery conversation was 
ever welcome, as a respite from business cares, 

“ But, Dr. Evershaw, I haven’t time,’ I 
said, 

The doctor brought his cane down on the 
office floor, with a thump. 

“T repeat you must go, sir! Your physical 
system demands that you shall, or an alter- 
native that is far worse will be yours. Mr. 
Walters, your business can go on without 
you; I am confident that it will have to go 
on without your help, for the present. You 
have symptonis that are not to be disregard- 
ed. Choose: cease voluntarily for a short 
time from business; breathe the pure air of 
the hills and valleys; or continue as you are, 
for, perhaps, a month, and then wake up 
some morning and find that you are chained 
to your bed; that disease is coursing fiery 
hot through your veins!” 

The old doctor paused for a moment, and 
then proceeded to take my wrist between his 
fingers. 

“Humph!” he muttered; “as I expected.” 

Then he began and described certain sen- 
“sations that I had been experiencing lately. 
I was compelled to acknowledge the accu- 
racy of all le said. The fact is, the doctor’s 
words were beginning to have the desired ef- 
fect upon me, I had acknowledged to my- 
self before this, that I was a little uneasy 
about those symptoms that he spoke of; my 
sensations of weariness and languor did not 
mean nothing. I had asked myself if it was 
not best to cease from work for a little while. 

“So, you will go, will you not?” Dr, Ever- 
shaw asked, as he finished. , 

At that moment Mr. Frysinger, senior 
member of our firm, walked in. 

“ Mr, Frysinger, can you spare me for a 


couple of weeks, while I take a run out into 
the country?” I inquired. 

“ You’d better say for a couple of months,” 
Dr. Evershaw growled. “ Mr. Frysinger, you 
will spare him, or you will have him to nurse 
through a dangerous illness,” 

To be brief, the upshot of the matter was, 
that it was decided I should go. 

A few words of explanation. A gilt-let- 
tered sign outside can best tell the charac- 
ter of our firm: 


“FRYSINGER & WALTERS, 
ATToRNEYs at Law.” 


T had read law with Mr. Frysinger, and 
had been his partner for a year at the time 
of which I am speaking. He was more than 
a score of years my senior in age. I had be- 
come his partner at the age of twenty-five, 
so that I was twenty-six, at the time of 
which I write. 

The next morning found me on the train,, 

whirling along at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour, bound for Acton, a country town situ- 
ated a hundred miles from the city. I had 
had no difficulty, after I had once decided to 
go, as to whither it should be. 
: “I do not know of any place that I would 
as soon go to as my uncle John Walters’s, I 
had said to myself. “And I haven’t been to 
Acton for three years. I'll declare 1 must 
have gone there shortly, whether any neces- 
sity existed for it or not.” 

So to my Uncle John’s I was going, pleas- 
ant memories of meadow, and orchard, and 
farmhouse running through my mind. And 
then the family, so cordial, so natural, so 
free from affectations! It would bea delight 
to be amongst them. I was as light-hearted 
as a boy going home from school to spend. 
his vacation, for it had been demonstrated 
to me that the business of the firm of Fry- 
singer & Walters need not suffer at all dur- 
ing my absence, so that the next month or 
two I would be free from every care. 

I was lounging in the smoking-car with a 
cigar in my mouth, when I saw on a seat in 
front of me a valise. There Was nothing. 
peculiar about it, but on it was a card con- 
taining a man’s name, and the word Acton.. 
Of course it excited my interest. In travel- 
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ling, we always feel a sympathetic interest 
in those whose destination is the same as 
our own. I say I felt an interest in the va- 
lise, for the owner was not in the seat. Nat- 
wally enough, I fell to wondering what kind 
of a man he was, and if he was a resident 
of Acton, etc. I speculated as to whether 
he was long or short, light-complexioned or 
dark-complexioned, fat or lean, handsome or 
pin, intelligent or dull, well-dressed or— 

A gentleman came from the other end of 
the car and took his seat by the valise. I 
looked out of the window, but stole a furtive 
glance at him occasionally. He was a slen- 
der, foppish-looking chap, and stylishly 
dressed. A diamond gleamed on his shirt 
front, and the light scintillated from another 
on his hand. If this was Mr. Lewis Phipps 
(that was the name on the valise), he was 
evidently a dandy of the first cut. I com- 
pleted my survey of him, and then said: 

“Are you going to Acton, sir?” 

“Yes—sir,” he drawled, in reply. 

“Do you reside there?” I continued. 

“No—sir,” in the same tone. 

This was not very encouraging to a man 
who wanted merely to be sociable. But I 
was not to be balked so easily. 

“Tam going there myself,” I added, pres- 
ently. “Nice portion of the country in that 
vicinity.” 

“Yes—sir,”’ was all the response | received 
from Mr. Phipps. 

_L looked out of the window for a few mo- 
ments, and then returned to the charge 
again. 

“Are you acquainted with many people at 
Acton ?” 

“ No—sir.” 

I bit off the end of my cigar a little ill- 
naturedly. I had only asked the man a few 
common questions, more for the reason that 
he was going to Acton than anything else, 
and his replies had searcely been civil. His 
manner was saying as plaiuly as words could, 
“ Let me alone, sir.” 

I am sure that I am not the man to force 
myself on anybody’s acquaintance when it 
is not desirable to them. But I would speak 
once more to this man. He was going to 
Acton, Perhaps something was wrong with 
him; it might be that he had— 

“ Have you the toothache, sir?” I asked, 
coolly. 

“No sir,” he snapped out shortly. 

I let him alone after that, considering his 
case hopeless. Acton was reached at length, 
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and Mr. Phipps and I stepped off the train, 

“Halloo, Tom!” shouted a hearty voice; 
“T am confoundedly glad to see you!” 

The owner of the voice strode out from 
the little crowd that was clustered on the 
platform, and grasping my hand gave it a 
bear’s grip. I recognized him immediately ; 
it was my cousin Fred Walters. 

“TI rode down after the mail,” he added, 
after our greeting was finished. “ Was sur- 
prised to see you, but—pshaw! it aint nec- 
essary for me to say that I am rejoiced to 
see you once again; you know us all, Tom.” 

Then he insisted on my mounting his 
horse, which I did, and we were soon going 
along the pleasant road that led to my Un- 
cle John’s residence, which was situated 
about half a mile from the village. 

I shall not dwell on my welcome. It was 
a hearty one, none the less so because my 
visit was unexpected. I was scolded, too, 
that I had staid away so long. 


CHAPTER II. 
H. JINKS. 


THE most interesting member of my un- 
cle’s fainily, to most young men, would have 
been Miss Minnie Ray. She was the niece 
of my uncle’s wife, and therefore, there of 
course existed no blood relationship between 
her and myself. She was twenty, or there- 
abouts, with a slender figure and decidedly 
pretty face. I had never beheld her before 
my visit, for she had only become a member 
of the family a couple of years previously. 
I mentally decided that she was a very sweet 
little creature, the first moment that I be- 
held her. 

Fred told me confidentially, that she was 
worth about a thousand dollars a year in her | 
ownri.ht. That didn’t appear to me to be 
any great matter, but to the simple country 
folks around, it seemed quite a fortune. I 
didn’t expect to like Miss Minnie any the 
better for her thousand a year; not that I 
was disregardful of money matters, but be- 
cause I did not consider money a component 
element of friendship. Perhaps the fact 
that I was in the possession of a sufficiency 
of that desirable article to allow me to pass 
through the world with ease, if 1 chose, may 
have had some effect upon me. 

As a natural consequence, due partly, I 
presume, to her beauty, and partly to the’ 
thousand a year, Miss Minnie had plenty of 
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beaux. As to whether she cared for any of 
these, or was indifferent to all, it took me 
seme time to find out. 

Prominent among them, was one Mr. H. 
Jinks, otherwise Hiram Jinks. The first 
time tat I beheld him I shall never forget. 
Fred and I had been out hunting, and were 
returning home. We were still some distanee 
away, when we came to a large tree in a 
grassy field. I threw myself down beneath 
it, declaring that I was fatigued, and must 
rest a while, Fred seated himself beside me. 
It was quite a pretty scene. All nature was 
fresh in her garb of green; the grassy field 
spread away in front and behind us; to our 
left, almost hidden by leafy trees, was Uncle 
John’s residence. Close on our right was a 
hill that was probably fifty yards from top to 
bottom, It was very steep, but like the rest 
of the field its side was covergd with grass, 
and as smooth as though levelled by a roller. 

I stretched myself out on the grass, and 
closing my eyes, listened to the drowsy stir 
of leaves, the music of the birds, the lowing 
of cattle, and the song of the laborer borne 
across the fields upon the balmy breeze. 

I was about half asleep, when Fred said: 

“T hear voices; some one is coming down 
the path.” 

I raised myself on my elbow, and the 
tones were audible to me. In a moment, 
Fred and I beheld the persons conversing. 
One was a great tall awkward-looking speci- 
men of humanity, dressed in a tow linen suit, 
his coat reaching almost to his heels. 

“1 know that talkchap,” whispered Fred; 
“it is Mr. Jinks. Ile is, 1 suppose, going to 
our house; but let's keep out of sight, if 
possible, for I don’t want to be bored by him 
any more than I can help, confound him! 
1 do not know that litle chap, who is dressed 
to kill.” 

But if I was not very much mistaken, I 
did. It was Mr. Lewis Phipps, the gentle- 
man of the valise, he whom I had reason to 
suppose could only use monosyllabic words. 
I said nothing, however, for the two were 
just passing us. 

They had proceeded but a few feet past us, 
not having seen us, when there was a halt, 
caused by Mr. Phipps’s stopping and ex- 
claiming: 

“TI say, Jinks, what is that rattling noise? 
is it a snake?” 

Mr. Jinks placed himself in a listening at- 
titude, and replied, directly: 

“Darn me, Phipps, if 1 don’t believe it is! 
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Yes, I’m sure it’s a snake!” he added, a mo- 
ment later. 

“Let’s run!” ejaculated Phipps. 

“Darn me, if run from a snake!’ an- 
swered Mr. H. Jinks. “ ere, Phipps, you 
get up on this little mound, and I'll hunt a 
club and kill it.” 

Fred whispered to me; “I'll venture to 
say there is a bumble-bee’s nest buried in 
the grass en that mound. I koow Mr. 
Jinks.” 

Meantime Mr. Phipps had taken his stand 
on the mound, 

“Now just stand there,” said Mr. Jinks, 
“and I'll attend to the snake.” 

He proceeded further away from us. Soon 
we heard a blow upon the earth, and he 
shouted, “I've killed him; halloo, Phipps, I 
say, Phipps, stay there! here’s another one, 
twice as big! Don’t move!” 

That last injunction was unheeded, for 
Phipps gave an unearthly yell, and jumping 
three feet high, shrieked: 

“Iv’s got me! Ouch! O Jirtks, help! 
Murder! There’s one up my breeches leg!” 

Jinks came pushing towards him, while he 
danced and capered like a madman, 

“There, it has bit me four times!” he 
yelled. “O, I'm adead man! I’m a goner!” 

“Phipps, darn it, don’t be frightened” 
cried Jinks, “It’s not a snake; you’ve only 
stirred up a bumble-bee’s nest.” 

At that instant something bit with tre- 
mendous force, at least he thought so, just 
above Mr. Phipps’s eye. 

“O my eye!” he roared. 

“Ran, Phipps, run, or they'll eat you up!” 
shouted Jinks. 

And Phipps did run; around and around 
he went, throwing his arms wildly about his 
head. The scene was so very ludicrous, 
that Fred and I could do nothing but lay 
there, nearly bursting with laughter, 

As for Jinks, he fairly shouted. There 
seemed to be no bounds to his mirth, and 
throwing himself on the earth he rolled over 
and over. But he bad not reckoned on what 
followed; for the matter of that, neither 
had we. Mr. Jinks rose to his feet very sud- 
denly, with a highly-bewildered expression 
on his face, no evidence of mirth remaining 
there. He reached his long arm around to 
the back of his linen coat as if he was in 
search of something there. I think he got 
it, for he brought his hand half-clenched 
back before him, with the muttered excla- 
mation, “ Darn ye!” then suddenly his hand 
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opened wide, and he jerked it about furious- 
ly, his fingers cracking together like whips. 
It was plainly evident that Mr. Jinks had 
stirred up another nest of bumble-bees, for 
immediately a dozen were buzzing about 
him. He had played a huge joke upon 
Phipps, and it had rebounded upon himself 
with a vengeance. 

What could Jinks do but begin to prance 
around? Fred rose to his feet. 

“ Balloo, Jinks!’ he shouted; “ keep cool! 
stand still, and they wont hurt you! Jinks, 
keep cool, I say!” 

That advice would be about as easy for a 
man in a powder magazine, with a train lit 
that would fire it, to follow, as it would have 
been for Jinks to do so. I don’t think he 
heard Fred at all, for he was too deeply in- 
terested in something that he was trying to 
claw out of his hair as he ran. If Phipps 
looked ridiculous, Jinks was supremely so, 
coursing wildly about, in his long coat. I 
fancy there is nothing that can strike deeper 
terror to a man’s heart than a bumble-bee, 
and those two acted as if they were mad 
with fright. 

The climax was reached at length. Both 
were oblivious to all else but bumble-bees. 
A half dozen times they ran within a foot 
of each other. Finally their paths met 
squarely. As it chanced they were just at 
the brow of the hill, and colliding with tre- 
mendous force, both roiled over. As they 


_ disappeared, we heard the angry words: 


“T say, Jinks—” 

“Darn ye, Phipps—” 

We rushed to the top of the hill; but their 
speed had been more rapid than ours, for we 
beheld them at its foot, lying together, 
contentedly, Phipps wrapped completely in 
the tail of Jinks’s “ freezer.” 


CHAPTER IIL. 
RIVALS. 


Miss Minnie Ray and I were in the par- 
lor at Uncle John’s. It was evening, and 
deliciously cool there. Huge trees shaded 
the house, and the breeze stole in through 
the open windows. The fragrance of the 
tea-rose and the helictrope made the air 
heavy with sweetness. I must admit that I 
was enjoying myself hugely. Miss Minnie 
‘was a sweet, vivacious and refined little body, 
with a petite figure and the most bewitching 
of blue eyes and dimpled cheeks. 


But there was a tread along the hall, and 
some one stopped unceremoniously at the 
parlor door which was open. I glanced in 
that direction, expeeting to see some mem- 
ber of the family, when, instead, I beheld 
Mr. Jinks, linen coat and all, which had evi- 
dently not been damaged by the adventure 
of two days previous. 

Mr. Jinks coolly took a survey of the apart- 
ment, and then stepped inside. 

“How are ye, Miss Minnie?” he said, 
reaching out his hand towards her. 

She arose, and gracefully gave him her 
hand, He grasped it in his great brown one. 

“Mr. Walters,” said Miss Minnie, “ per- 
mit me to introduce to you my friend Mr, 
Jinks; Mr. Jinks, Mr. Walters.” 

I bowed to Mr. Jinks, and he said: 

“ Glad to make your acquaintance, squire.” 

Then he seated himself, and seemed to be 
as much at ease as if he had been aceus- 
tomed to the society of pretty young ladies 
all the days of his life. Miss Minnie was 
very gracious to him. 

I rather liked Mr. H. Jinks’s cool off-hand 
style. I did not doubt that he was egotisti- 
cal, and what I will term, if you will allow 
the expression, irresistibly impudent; but 
underneath all that was a vein of quaint 
common sense and drollery that impressed 
me favorably, He talked about his oats, and 
rye, oxen, pigs and— 

“Mr, Jinks,” said I, interrupting an ani- 
mated description of some match calves 
that he possessed, “have you hived your 
bumble-bees yet?” 

I think I ought not to have said that; but 
Mr. Jinks was monopolizing the conversa- 
tion a little too much to suit me, I intend- 
ed no discourtesy, but simply made it as a 
mischievous remark, to embarrass, if possi- 
ble, the aforesaid gentleman. 

Mr. Jinks colored, and coughed, and final- 
ly managed to commence: 

“J can’t say that 1 exactly understand 
you, squire. In this country we don’t—” 

He was interrupted by a ring at the door- 
bell. In a few moments a gentleman in 
“ shining apparel” was ushered in. It was 
Mr. Lewis Phipps, who advanced towards 
Miss Minnie, bowing and smiling. She bowed 
to him, and then iniroduced him to me and 
also to Fred, who came in at that moment, 
as an acquaintance of hers, Mr. Phipps’s 
presence seemed to be a sort of damper on 
the conversation, Even Mr. Jinks lost his 
vyolubility. 
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I suppose Mr. Phipps must have concluded 
that he was responsible for this state of af- 
fairs, Atany rate he took steps towards 
remedying it; he began aconversation. For 
some reason or other he very graciously di- 
rected a great many of his remarks to me, 
I think he recognized me, and wished, under 
the circumstances, to make amends for the 
discourtesy of a few days previous, 

“The balwy breezes, ah—of the country, 
are quite healthy, Mr. Walters,” Mr. Phipps 
said. 

“ Yes sir,” I answered. 

“TI presume that being in the country all 
the time, ah—you do not appreciate its 
sweetness as we city people do?” 

Evidently Mr. Jinks mistook me for a 
member of the family. My reply was per- 
haps somewhat ambiguous: 

“No sir.” 

Mr. Phipps ran bis hand through his hair, 
aud returned to the charge again. 

“The scenery, ah—is quite attractive in 
this vicinity.” 

“ Yes sir,” was my reply. 

Mr. Phipps flushed a little. I could scarce- 
ly refrain from laughing, while Fred and 
Miss Minnie seemed a little surprised. Mr. 
Jinks was. watching us closely, and I fancied 
that I saw an expression of suppressed mirth 
in his gray eyes. 

Mr. Phipps spoke once more. 

“T fancy, ah—Mr. Walters, that there are, 
ah—some disadvantages to balance the at- 
tractions of the country ?” 

“Yes sir.” 

At that instant Mr. H. Jinks broke out 

‘into a fit of laughter that was apparently 
uncontrollable. 

“Ha, ha! Phippsey!” he exclaimed; “it 
strikes me that you and Mr. Walters have 
met before.” 

“Yes, we have met before,” I said, coolly. 

“And, Phippsey, Mr. Walters is the gentle- 
man that you froze, that’s your term, with 
your monosyllables. Ha, ha! how is the 
joke, now, Phippsey ?” 

Mr. Phipps rose to his feet, and glared 
fiercely, first at me, and then at Jinks, 

However, he seemed to conclude that that 
was scarcely aproper place for a display of 
anger, and choking it down, he seated him- 
self again. But he did not remain much 
longer, rising presently and taking his leave. 
Mr. Jinks went with him, stating that he 
had some business to attend to. 

“T suppose Mr, Phipps is quartered with 


Hiram’s father, who keeps a hotel in the 
suburbs of the town,” said Fred, as they de- 
parted, 

I explained the reason of my monosyllabic 
replies, to Miss Minnie and Fred. Both 
laughed, and she said: 

* You ought to be ashamed, sir, for re- 
venging yourself in that way.” 

I did not feel ashamed at all. In fact, I 
congratulated myself that I had been the 
means of teaching Mr. Phipps a lesson. He 
needed, most assuredly, something that 
would take some of the conceit and egotism 
out of him. Besides, in my catalogue of sins 
against etiquette, | esteemed none more fla- 
grant than discourteous treatment of a per- 
fect stranger, when there is no reason what- 
ever for it. 

I may as well state here what had brought 
Mr. Phipps to the neighberhood. I surmised 
then, and discovered positively afterwards, 
the reason. Miss Minnie Ray was the at- 
traction that had drawn him. He had met 
her at a watering-place the summer previous, 
and had fallen desperately in love with ber. 
The longand the short of it is that he had 
come out to the country to test his fate. I 
presume the dapper individual had no doubt 
whatever that he would succeed. 

I suppose you can guess how he and Mr. 
Jinks concluded that I stood in relationship 
te Miss Minnie—Fred found it out shortly 
afterwards—I was her cousin, these obtuse 
gentlemen decided. Of course, as Fred was 
her cousin, all the junior Walters’s must be. 
Fred had not corrected the mistake, and I 
entreated him to let it remain uncorrected, 
when he told me about it, 

Dear reader, mentally I decided that Mr, 
Phipps and Mr. Jinks would have a rival in 
the person of one Thomas Walters. I was 
not greatly surprised when Mr. Phipps came 
to me and apologized fur his monvayllabie 
Sreezing of myselfon the train. I accepted 
the gentleman's apology, but with a mental 
protest that it was not sincere. I thought I 
understood Mr. Phipps. Miss Ray’s cousin 
might prove a valuable ally. 

By the law of the State, 1 may add, cous- 
ins could not marry. 


CHAPTER IV. - 
A PROPOSAL. 


_ ALL symptoms of the disease with which 
I had been threatened left me, The fresh- 
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ness, the sweetness, the balminess of the 
country acted upon me like an elixir, and 
my blood coursed, in the full tide of health, 
through my veins. 

But another peculiar, and I believe I will 
say pleasurable disease, had seized hold of me. 
I know you can infer at once what it was. 
I fellin love, desperately and fully. I told 
you that I had mentally decided to be the 
rival of Phipps and Jinks. But that decis- 
ion deepened into a reselve to marry Minnie 
Ray, if I could; that makes things suffi- 
ciently clear, does it not? 

The days passed, and those two became 
more and more assiduous in their attentions, 
Both were altogether in earnest, and I pre- 
sume both were tolerably confident of suc- 
cess. Mr. Phipps’s egotism would not, of 
course, allow iim to dream of defeat; and 
although Mr. Jinks did not show it so plain- 
ly, he possessed quite a fair share of confi- 
dence in himself. 

Dear reader, do not decide too soon how 
this affair is to end. I beg leave to assure 
you that such things are very uncertain. I 
have known stranger affairs to happen, in 
the matrimonial line, than it would be for a 
Minnie Ray, sweet girl though she be, to wed 
a Jinks or even a Phipps. 

I took the cousinly privilege of being Min- 
nie’s escort, generally on the occasion of pic- 
nics, fishing-parties, ete. I presume Mr, 
Jinks or Mr. Phipps would either have pre- 
ferred that position. I suppose, however, 
that each one thought it was better it should 
be that way, than that the other should be 
the favored one. Ilaving settled my status 
to their satisfaction, nefther had any special 
fear of me. 

I dare say that about this time we all be- 
gan to experience kindred thoughts, each 
telling himself that an opportune time had 
arrived for a declaration of his love. For 
my part, I resolved, broke the resolve, and 
re-resolved that I would make my intentions 
plain to the object upon whom I had be- 
stowed my heart. But—the days sped on, 
and I did not speak. I am positive, my dear 
George, or Dick, or Harry, that if you have 
ever been in love you understand my trouble, 
When a man realizes how greatly his happi- 
ness depends upun one little word from a 
woman, he is very apt toshrink instinctively 
from discovering what that word is to be. 
And though an avowal of his love may often 


tremble on his lips, it is often long before it 
is uttered. 


I shall now relate how Mr. Phipps got 
even with H. Jinks, Esq., for the trick he 
had played, in stationing him on a bumble- 
bees’ nest. 

Miss Polly Green came as a seamstress to 
my Uncle John’s house. I forget where she 
was from—it doesn’t matter, anyway. Miss 
Green was neither fair nor fat, but she was 
forty, and evidently a person abundantly 
able to fight her way through the world. I 
protest in the beginning, that I rather liked 
Miss Green. True, her voice was quite loud, 
and her ways somewhat gushing; but one 
needn’t expect perfection in a woman who 
has been knocked about ever the world all 
the days of her life, 

She and Mr. Jinks became quite friendly. 
I presume she made the advances, and he, of 
course, had no objections to her friendship, 
Poor innocent man! how could he know 
that Miss Green entertained designs on his 
heart? He was so desperately smitten by 
Miss Minnie’s loveliness, that he was blind 
to everything else. 

Mr. Jinks’s way of making his love known 
was not the way I would havetaken. I sup- 
pose his courage always failed him when in 
the presence of Miss Minnie. However, I 
will not anticipate, by stating immediately 
his method of procedure. 

One afternoon, Mr. Phipps came to Uncle 
John’s, Almost the first thing he said, was: 

“I believe, ah—that there is a young lady 
here by the name of Miss Polly Green ?” 

Fred and I were both present. 

“ Yes, there is,” Fred answered. 

“T have a letter for her, ah”—continued 
Mr. Phipps, as he drew forth the missive 
itself. 

At that moment Miss Polly passed the par- 
lor door. 

“Halloo! Miss Green, here’s a letter for 
you!” Fred exclaimed. 

Miss Gregn received the letter and went 
on her way. In due time Mr. Phipps took 
his departure. Shortly after that I was in 
the parlor alone, when Miss Green came in. 
I was sitting by the window, thinking about 
—well, Miss Minnie Ray, when she entered 
and seated herself. She gave first a very 
audible sigh, and then said: 

“Mr, Walters!” 

“Well, what?” I questioned. 

“Can I have the privilege of asking your 
advice upon a very important subject ?” 

“Ocertainly, Miss Green!” I answered, 

She sighed again. 
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“TItis such a delicate matter that I—searce- 
ly know how to approach 

She stopped, and I leaned back in my 
chair, wondering what was coming. 

“I believe that I will show you a letter 
that I received a short time ago,” Miss Green 
said. 

I had no desire to peruse the letter, but 
she opened and spread it out before me. It 
was written in a large bold hand, and I took 
itin ata glauce or two, Its contents were 
as follows: 


“Dear Miss,—I have for some time 
thought of telling you that Ilove you. 1 do 
80 now, and ask you a question also, I, H. 
Jinks, love you; will you marry me? ° 

“T can think of nothing more to write at 
present. I will be over at eight o'clock. 

“H. JINKS.” 


There it was, in plain black and white. 
But was it intended for Miss Polly Green? 
There was no name at the head from which 
totell. I concluded that it was not my af- 
fair, but that there was a mistake, or— 

“ Miss Green, I am incapable of advising 
you in this matter, that is, with certainty 
that my advice would be correct,” I said. 

“ Well, 1 have nade up my mind,” uttered 
Miss Green, “ to accept. I only came to you, 
feeling my weakness, to ask you if you would 
advise me to-change my mind. Dear me! 
I am not anxious to marry, but I fear a re- 
jection might break the. poor man’s heart.” 
And Miss Polly Green folded her hands with 
an air of meekness and resignation. 

I was about to make a remark, when Fred 
strolled in, whistling the “ Mocking Bird.” 

“ There’s Fred,” I said, “ he knows more 
about Mr, Jinks than I do.” 

I had about concluded that advice in this 
case would be offensive unless given in ac- 
cordance with Miss Green’s decision, 

Straightway she laid her case before Fred. 
That werthy young man walked to the win- 
dow, stuck his head out, smiled, returned to 
Miss Green’s side, and said, gravely: 

“ Hiram’s a splendid fellow!” 

Miss Green smiled her gratitude. I learned 
afterwards that she had asked the advice of 
Uncle John, Aunt Sarah and Miss Minnie 
Ray, upon the subject. 


CUAPTER V. 
THE INTERVIEW. 


“I must see this interview!” 

Fred and [ were out in the orchard, and 
those were the words he was saying. 

“It is searcely practicable that you can,” 
I suggested. 

“Tthink I can manage it without any 
trouble,” he rejoined. “it wont be—pshaw! 
it will be hugely amusing, and my hearing 
can’tdo any harm. I can get behind the 
curtains in the parlor.” 

“Hiram said eight; it is about time he 
was here,” I said. 

“Yonder he comes now!” exclaimed Fred. 
“Here goes!” And he hurried towards the 
house, entering it as Mr. Jinks came up the 
path by which I remained. 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Jinks,” I said, as he 
passed me. 

“Fine evening,” he returned. 

“Go on up to the house,” I said; “I will 
be there presently.” 

He passed on. I noticed that he seemed 
alittle embarrassed. Still, 1 could not help 
smiling as I thought of the probability of 
the wrong person's being in waiting for him, 

He entered the parler in his usual uncere- 
monious fashion, Fred told me afterwards. 
Miss Green was not there, but entered a 
moment later. It was well for Fred’s plan 
that she was not there before. If she had 
been, he would, of course, have been disap- 
pointed, 

She spoke before Jinks could utter a word, 

“The object of your affections is not 
ashamed to let you know that your love is 
returned,” was her melo-dramatic utterance, 

“Ah, indeed !” said Hiram, in a style that 
was worthy of Phipps. 

Miss Green advanced closer to him. 

“ My best beloved, I fly gladly to your pro- 
tecting arms. This moment is the mostjoy- 
ful day of my life!” she continued. 

Evidently she did not consider any prelim- 
inaries necessary. Ller dear Hiram must be 
relieved of suspense immediately, of course. 
That worthy gentleman did not seem to 
comprehend. He fidgeted uneasily about, 
stuck his hands in his pockets, and gazed in 
her face, as evidently bewildered as if she 
had spoken to him in Greek. 

“Dear Hiram, welcome me to your arms. 
Is the joy greater than you can bear?” 

“J—I—” That was all he could manage to 


articulate. 
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“Ah! I understand the depths of your emo- 
tions,” cried Miss Green. “ They are too 


great for utterance. Dear Hiram, I will 


soothe you to coolness.” And she threw 
her arms about his neck. 

“*Woman, go away!” gasped Hiram, find- 
ing his tongue at last. “Let me alone. Are 
—are you crazy ?” 

It was now Miss Green’s turn to be as- 
tonished. 


“What do you mean?” she inquired, in a 
more matter-of-fact tone than she had yet 
used. 


“What do you mean?” returned Hiram. 
Miss Green was not to be bluffed so easily. 
“TI comprehend you, dear Hiram,” she 

said; “you are only testing my love.” 

Mr. Jinks had been rapidly recovering 
from his embarrassmeut. Now, Richard was 
himself again. 

“Darn it, Miss Green!” he exclaimed; “I 
must own I can’t see the point to all this. 
Just allow me to say that I do not—” 

She began to sob. 

“TI understand you; you are like all the 
rest, fickle and changeable.” 

Now that Hiram had got his wits to work- 
ing, he was shrewd enough to see that some 
mistake had been made. 

“I reckon, Miss Green,” he returned, 
“that you must kind of misunderstand some- 
thing that I have said to you.” 

“No, I don’t,” cried Miss Green, her voice 


‘keying up to an angry note. “You asked 


me to marry you, and now—” 

“Darn me, if I did any such thing!” ejac- 
ulated Mr. Jinks. “ I°ll swear I never did.” 

“But I say you did.” 

“Now, dog-gone it, don’t be ridiculous, 
Miss Green,” Hiram uttered. “I s’pose I 
ought to know whom I have asked to marry 
me.” 

“And I ought to know who asks me,” put 
in Miss Polly; “’specially when I have it 
in clear black and white.” 

She drew forth Hiram’s letter and contin- 
ued, “ Base deceiver, do you deny this?” 

Hiram glanced at the letter, hemmed and 
hawed, and stammered out: 

“Darn me, where did you get that?” 

Phipps—” 

“Confound Phipps! I’ll murder him,” cried 
Mr. Jinks, excitedly. “That letter was for 
Miss Minnie, blast him!” 

“Tt wasn’t for her. I'll sue you for breach 
of promise. You are a scoundrel, Jinks, 


that’s what you are, to outrage a poor wo- 


man’s feelings in this way. The letter was 
addressed to me, and you have just done 


this to break my heart.” And Miss Green 
wept plenteously, 


“The letter that I wrote wasn’t directed 
to you, but to Miss Minnie Ray; darn me, if 
it wasn’t. Where’s the envelop?” 

“I—I don’t know; I’ve lost it,” sobbed 
Miss Green. “Go! leave me, heartless 
wretch that you are.” 


Mr, Jinks seized his hat, and vanished 
away as wildly as the hero of a three volume 
novel could from the presence of the tyran- 
nical father of his lady-love. : 


CHAPTER VI. 
JINKS’S REVENGE. 


THE next morning I was seated alone un- 
der a tree by the side of a stream that flowed 
within about a mile of Uncle John’s resi- 
dence. 1 had been there but a short time 


when Mr. Phipps passed within a little dis- 
tance of where I was seated. He did not be- 
hold me, and I said nothing to him. He did 
see somebody, however, when he had pro- 
gressed a few yards further, for Mr. H. Jinks 
stood in the path directly before him. 

“Halloo! Phippsey,I have been looking 
for you down this way,” said Hiram. 

“Ah! indeed,” returned Mr. Phipps. 

“T have a little settlement to make with 
you,” Hiram pursued. 

Of course Mr. Phipps could do nothing but 
stop. 

“Now darn me, Phippsey,” added Jinks, 
“ you’re going to catch it.’ 

“What have I done, eh?” whimpered 
Phipps. 

“To whom was that letter I gave you yes- 
terday directed, Phippsey ?” 

“To no one, ’pon my honor.” 

Mr. Jinks seemed nonplussed, for the 
moment. 

“Darn me, if I know whether it was or 
not!” he ejaculated, as his anger appeared 
to cool a little. 

But this turn in his temper lasted only a 
moment. 

“I say, then, to whom did I tell you to 
give it?” 

“To Miss Minnie Ray.” 

“And to whom did you promise to give it ?” 

“To Miss Ray—O!” 

“And why didn’t you?” cried Hiram, 
fiercely, seizing him by the collar. 


| 
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If Mr. Phipps had taken a thought he 
might have escaped from that scrape, at least 


for the time, But he was too much fright- 


ened to think to the point, so, instead of stat- 
ing that he gave the letter to Fred, he said 
instead: 

“T gave it to her, Mr. Jinks.” 

“You didn’t,” ejaculated Hiram, angrily, 
“and I’m going to duck you for the trick 
you have played me,” 

He dragged Phipps towards the stream, 
which here flowed swiltly along. The banks 
were only a couple of feet high, but entirely 
perpendicular, while the stream was quite 
deep. 

Phippsey struggled, but he was a mere 
child in Hiram’s hands, The verge was soon 
reached, 

“Now, in you go,” exclaimed Jinks; “ and 
the less you struggle the better, for if you 
happen to get loose you’re a goner. I can’t 
swim a lick.”’ 

Souse! went Phipps under the water, Jinks 


stooping over the bank so as to duck him 
effectually. 

“Ol! ah! puh!” puffed Phipps as he was 
lifted out. 

“TIa! ha! ha!’ laughed Hiram; “ twice 
more, and I’ll let you off for this time.” 

“ Please don’t,” whined Phipps, wiping the 
water from his eyes. “Please don’t, and 

“Over you go again,” interrupted Hiram. 
“ Mind what I said about kickin’ !” 

I do not think that Mr. Phipps kicked 
much, but, nevertheless, a catastrophe oc- 
eurred upon which H. Jinks had not calcu- 
lated. Phipps’s collar gave way, and Jinks 
straightened up with only that in his hand, 

He stood for a moment in utter bewilder- 
ment, seemingly not comprehending the sit- 
uation, staring in a vacant sort of way at 
that piece of acoat. But it was only fora 
moment, and then he rolled himself on the 
earth. 

“Murder! help! thieves!” he yelled. “O, 
darn my skin, I've killed him, Halloo!”’ 
An instant later he crawled close to the edge 
of the bank. “O Phippsey, Phippsey,” he 
entreated, “don’t drown, and I'll forgive 
you!” 

Mr. Phipps was quite regardless of Hiram’s 
supplication. I had started in that direction 
at the earliest possible moment after I had 
beheld the catastrophe. Reaching the bank, 
I saw Phipps’s head pop up from the water 
adozen yards below. It was plain that he 


could not swim, and would drown unless I 
saved him. I am an excellent swimmer, and 


running a few yards further down the stream, 


I plunged in. [reached Mr. Phipps just as 
his head appeared above the water again. 
AsI grasped him I heard a female voice— 
the voice of Minnie Ray—cry out: 

“O Mr. Jinks, what is the matter?” 


“Mr. Walters fell in, and Phippsey jumped 
in after him,” returned H. Jinks, intelligibly. 
Evidently his wits were still frightened away. 

By a hard struggle I succeeded in getting 
to the bank. But we were still in a danger- 
ous situation, for, owing to the steepness of 
the bank, I was unable to raise myself and 
my burden out of the water. As to whether 
Jinks was within fifty, yards or not, I could 
not tell. 

I managed to keep Mr. Phipps’s head 
above the water, and the current carried us 
along. At last, when I was nearly exhaust- 
ed, and beginning to despair, the bank be- 
came lower, and sloping besides. We were 
safe, for with a stroke or two I was in shal- 
low water. In another instant I had laid 
Phipps on the shore, and fallen exhausted a 
few feet away. Phipps’s face was hid in his 
arin. 

I was not prepared for what occurred. 
Miss Ray rushed up, and throwing herself on 
the half-unconscious form of Phipps, cried: 

“O my love, my love is dead!” 

Dear reader, imagine my sensations if you 
can! I had saved this man from death, to 
hear the woman whom I loved with all my 
heart weep out over him that which she had 
kept hidden in her bosom all this time. I 
did not regret what I had done, but at that 
moment all the glory and brightness seemed 
to depart forever from my life. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
I PACK MY TRUNK. 

Ir is not to be supposed that I could lie 
there and hear her lament for Phipps dead, 
when he was no more dead than I was, The 
hearing of those words nerved me, my ex- 
haustion departed as if by magic, and spring- 
ing to my feet, I rushed away. 

I had paid no attention as to whither I 
was going, but I soon discovered that I was 
approaching Uncle John’s residence. Hast- 
ening up through the orchard, I encoun- 
tered Fred- 

“Why, halloo! Tom, what in the name of 
sense is the matter?” he burst out. 
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“Nothing much,” I said, coolly; “ Jinks 
stuck Phipps in the river, and I pulled him 
out, that’s all.” 

“Well, that’s enough!” ejaculated Fred, 
as I left him. 

I reached the house, and dressed myself in 
dry clothing as quickly as possible. Howev- 
er, I did not pause when I had finished that, 
but proceeded to pack all of my property at 
Uncle John’s in my trunk. 

Fred came in just as I had finished. 

* Halloo! what does this mean?” he said. 

I had no intention of keeping any of the 


‘facts in the case from him,so I answered 


innmediately : 

“Tam going home.” 

“The mischief!” he exclaimed, in aston- 
ishinent; “I don’t comprehend why you 
should hurry off in this style.” 

“I am going on the first train,” I said; 
“and I will tell you why.” 

“ Well, proceed,” he said, as I paused. 

I commenced and told him how matters 
stood. 

“Pshaw!”’ he ejaculated, when I had fin- 
ished; “I’m sure I can’t see how a girl of 
Miunie’s sense can love snch a popinjay as 
Phipps undoubtedly is.” 

“ Your comprehending or not comprehend- 
ing doesn’t change matters,” I said, dolefully ; 
“ the fact remains the same.” 

“ Well, you shall not go anyway at present,” 


said Fred. 


“TI most certainly will,” I replied. 

“You can’t go till morning, for there is no 
train till then.” 

I bit my lip. 

“ Of course, my going will have to be gov- 
erned by that,” I said. 

The day passed slowly away. I did not 
leave my room till late in the afternoon. 
Then I slipped out into the orchard. I had 
not been there long when I beheld Mr. 
Phipps coming up through it. He did not 
see me, but proceeded to the house. 

I laid down beneath a tree. I suppose it 
sounds very ridiculous under the circum- 
stances, but—I went to sleep. I slept some 
time, I think. I was awakened by the voice 


of some one standing over me. I opened my 
eyes and beheld Fred. 

“Are they married?” I asked. I eould 
scarcely have been wide awake. Fred 
laughed loudly. 

“ No, you goose, of course not,” he uttered. 
“Rather sudden ’twould be, ‘pon my word. 

“T don’t think they will be, either,” he 
added, a moment later. “ My ears are un- 
commonly large, you know, for a youth of 
my age, and permit me to say that Mr. 
Phipps has received his answer, That an- 
swer was a very emphatic no. She wasa 
little vexed about something, I think, and he 
was greatly taken aback, for—” 

Fred stopped and began to whistle. As 
for me, imagine the sensations of a man 
lifted from despair to hope, and you will un- 
derstand mine. 

“Phipps is gone,” continued Fred; “ and 
if you hurry up to the house, 1 think you 
will find Minnie in the parlor. I advise you 
to go to her immediately.” 

I waited for no more, but hurried awag. 
Minnie was sitting in the parlor with her 
head bowed in her hands. She sprang to 
her feet as lentered. Her face crimsoned 
with blushes, and she started to leave the 
room. I saw my happiness at last, and 
springing forward seized both her hands in 
mine. 

“ Minnie, dear Minnie, I love you with all 
my heart!” I cried, passionately and abruptly. 

She did not try to release herself. She 
burst inte tears, and her head fell on my 
shoulder. 

“T thought Mr. Phipps was you this morn- 
ing,” she said, between her sobs, “ and—” 

“Never mind that now,’ I whispered. 
“Minnie, my love, will you marry me?” 

She lifted her head till her eyes met mine. 
Her face was radiant, and— 


* * * * * * 
“ There, sir that is enough.” 
A fair hand has seized mine and taken my 
pen away. I kiss the owner of the hand. 
Dear reader, allow me to present to you 
my wife Mrs. Minnie Walters, once Miss 
Minnie Ray. 


| 
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THE SON OF A POLITICIAN. 


BY C. A. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
BLACKSTONE. 


Wirn Tom and Nell regularly established 
as lovers, my duties as matchmaker ceased— 
for the time being—I drew a long breath of 
relief. A great load of responsibility rolled 
off my shoulders, and I felt fifty years young- 
er. A thousand dollars would have been no 
temptation to me just then to have under- 
taken another matchmaking case. For be- 
tween them they had given mea sweat, as 
haymakers say. 

I still meant to keep an eye to them, how- 
ever, and be ready to tread out quarrels, in 
ease any should arise. (I am happy to say 
there were none.) 

I stopped visiting Nell myself, too. Of 
course Tom had no need to have been jealous 
of me ever. Still there was no knowing. I 
judged it safer to keep away. Lovers are 
such unreasonable pigs. 

I could now resume my studies. This 
love-brokerage business had rather distracted 
my attention from them of late. One can’t 
do too many thingsy you know. And to tell 


STEPHENS. 


the truth, I never much admired Latin, bat 
managed to fag out enough to answer my 
purpose. Perhaps if I had begun younger 
and had had years to devote to it, I might 
now be able to speak differently about it. 
Though I would not give up my war-expe- 
rience for anything that could be drummed 
out of a Lexicon, Latin or Greek—and He- 
brew, to boot. 

As for Tom, it was easy to see that he was 
very much in love at last, judging from the 
frequency of his visits across the river. His 


* law business was none the better for them, 


I fancy. But then, it’s no use to expect too 
many good things to thrive at once. Old 
clients were surprised to find him absent so 
much. 


Meanwhile, I took up my quarters in the . 


office, and made things as straight as I dould 
with all hands. Seeing it was I who had got 
him into the present fix, I felt in duty bound 
to stand by him. In answer to the often-re- 
peated and imperative demand, “ Where's 
Nichols?” I, used to say: 

“Over at L. Important business.” 

“T should think so! What is it?” 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by Thomes & TALBoT, Boston, Mass , in the Office of the 
Librarian of Congress, Washingtoa.) 
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“Can’t tell you much about it. Great rise 
in factory stock I hear.” 

These demands duly reiterated to Tom 
produced but very slight effect, be it said. 
His mind was evidently centred upon far 
more “heavenly” and “divine” things. I 
couldn’t so much blame him—I knew Nell 
so well. 

When he did work it was in a mechanical, 
absent sort of way, which, for a lawyer, is 
worse than no work. Tom was just old 
bachelor enough to be an unconscionable 
while at his wooing. I began to fear that he 
would lose his whole practice while gaining 
a wife; and at length resolved to anticipate 
the former by hurrying up the latter—if pos- 
sible. And seizing a favorable opportunity, 
I inquired: 

“Tom, aren’t you going to have the ‘old 
cage’ fixed up a little before long—painted 
over, you know, and smartened up?” 
® “I don't know. Why, what put that into 
your head?” rather innocently. 

“What put it into my head? Why, I 
shouldn’t suppose a man would go on court 
ing all his life. Tom, your business really 
needs more of your attention. Better bring 
the ‘bird’ over into the cage soon as you 
can, and be in the office more. There’s tall 
swearing here every day because they can’t 
see you.” 

“ Let ‘em swear.” 

“And old Samuels flared up this morning 
and took his case over to Fry’s office.” 

“Let him go. I don’t want his case.” 

“Furthermore, I’m about sick of sitting 
here and lying to them to cloak you.” 

“O, you'll stand it, I guess; you fellow 
what gets out spurious valentines.” 

Clearly no use to talk with him; I betook 
myself to Nell. I hadn’t been over to see 
her for three months. But in answer to the 
old “three by two” knock the same silvery 
“Come, Guy,” invited me to enter. 

I remember thinking that she had grown 
beautiful since I had last seen her. 

“O Guy, what has kept you away so long?” 

. Rossible you’ve missed me, Nell ?” 

“Indeed I have;”’ blushing at the hint. 
“ Didn’t I promise you that the new acquaint- 
ance should never make me forget the old ?” 

“Yes, Nell; but I thought it would per- 
haps be as well for me to keep away. It isn’t 
every one who would, or could, ‘understand 
our friendship. But look here, Nell, I’ve 
come over on business—important business.” 

“I'm looking, Guy.” 


“ Has Tom proposed yet ?” 

“Guy! What possesses you to ask such a 
question ?” 

“A good deal. Has he? I want to know.” 

“Well, then, he has not—yet—dquite ;” 
laughing a little. 

“ You make him then to-night.” 

“Why should 1? How could I do it?” 

“Ah, you can do it, and you had better, 
right away, too.” 

“Why do you say this to me, Guy ?” 

“ Because, Nell, to tell you the truth, 
Tom’s business is all going to smash, fooling 
round over here so much.” 

“Am I really doing so much mischief—to 
him, Guy ?” 

“No, O no! I don’t mean that. You're 
not doing him any mischief; you’re doing 
him good. But you get a proposal out of 
him this very night; and the sooner you 
come over to live on our side of the river the 
better—you understand, Nell. Good-night.” 

I think Nell understood. She was too sen- 
sible a girl not to. I further noticed that 
Tom looked remarkably radiant the next 
day; and a week later a gang of house-car- 
penters fell aboard of the old cage. The 
symptoms were more favorable. I fell back 
upon Latin and Blackstone; for during the 
last month Tom had set me to reading this 
ponderous commentary, without a knowl- 
edge (?) of which no aspiring student can 
hope to stand at the bar. (The legal side of 
it, I mean.) 

As the most of my young readers will never 
study Blackstone in course—by which I 
mean to say that I suppose the most of them 
will never become lawyers, at least I hope 
not—I shall not attempt to give my youth- 
ful experience with this vast and respectable 
work. 

But should this little biography fall under 
the legal eye of any young attorney, or old 
one either, for that matter, I feel confident 
that he will sympathize with the steady and 
untiring labor with which I worked my way 
through volume after volume, and the vast 
albeit rather hazy proportions which my fu- 
ture profession assumed as I proceeded. 

I did Blackstone conscientiously; and at 
the end of the course which Tom had marked 
out for me in it, I was in possession of a con- 
siderable amount of clumsy theory, and what 
may be termed the lore of the law. And as 
I was every day picking up the more prac- 
tised details of the profession, from business 
going on in the office, I think I may assert 


if 
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that I made fair progress; all the better 
from the fact that Tom took especial pains 
to hint out to me those minor specialties 
which many are uncharitable enough to de- 
nounce as “legal tricks and quibbles.” Not 
that Tom was given to sharp practice; but 
he knew “ the ropes,” as sailors say, and was 
not likely to get bitten by your losel practi- 
tioners, with whom, we regret to say, our 
profession has its share. 

Shrewd hints of this sort are of no incon- 
siderable value. At least, the young attor- 
ney has to learn these things, either from his 
instructor or from some sad experience in 
court. And it is no nice thing to have a de- 
fence or plea—perhaps your very first one— 
over which you have worked like a school- 
boy, and made before a stoically critical bar 
with fear and tremblings, it’s‘no nice thing, 
I repeat, to have this labor of hope bored 
through and completely flabergasted at one 
back-hander, all in a single sentence, from 
that gimlet-tongued “defendant’s counsel,” 
who thus knocks you all in a heap witha 
mere technical sophistry which the law tol- 
erates, simply because it cannot get round it. 

Truly, if there is an individual on this 
planet to be pitied, it is the young attorney 
whose first, and in every way meritorious 
and worthy effort, is thus impaled on the 
legal assagai of some wicked old veteran. 


CHAPTER XXXL 
THE MISSING* LORETTE. 


Tom and Nell were married early in Sep- 
tember—married in a very quiet, noiseless 
way one fine Sabbath evening—married in 
church, too. But there was no party. Only 
four of us beside the officiating clergyman: 
Nell’s roommate, a certain Miss ‘Townsend, 
with myself were present. Not a stunning 
affair, They had not tried to follow the 
fashionable formula, One thing, I hadn’t 
started thei according to etiquette to begin 
with; so the concluding ceremony was as 
quaint as the opening one. But the golden 
light of a beauteous sunset streamed in, fill- 
ing the whole church with glory. Altogether 
it was a rather nice little thing, I thought. 

Not to be wholly out of the social bias, 
however, they took a brief wedding tour; 
not to Niagara, but up to Nell’s old home 
among the sugar maples of Oxford County. 
A nice place for a honeymoon! 

I hope Tom met a better reception from 
old Bellenger than I did. 
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I, meanwhile, stayed at home, kept the 
office open, and slept in a horrible smell of 
new paint in the old cage—old no longer. 
It had renewed its age, had come out ina 
famous “get up;” very much like a Penn- 
sylvania codger after striking oil. 

One afternoon that week as I sat reading 
Oliver Twist (I alternated Dickens with 
Blackstone in those days), who should walk 
in but Puttybead?. I heard the door open, 
but, supposing it to be some stray or urgent 
client come to howl for the everabsent 
Nichols, was in no hurry to look up, till a 
strangely familiar voice sang out: 

“Gu-e-e-ss Gordon!” with tremendous 
emphasis on the Gordon. 

Jumping up, there stood old Put, his head 
bigger than ever. To shout, “ How are ye?” 
and nearly shake his shoulder out, was but 
the natural course of civilities. 

Then I became suddenly aware of his 
greatly improved appearance generally. 

“ You're studying law, [ hear,” said he. 

“And you've struck it rich, I reckon!” ex- 
claimed I, “ My eye, Put! you look likea 
sport.” For his heavy vest chain and seal 
ring caught my attention. “ Yes, I’m trying 
to read law a little. Been at it ever since I[ 
got out of the service. By the way, you 
served clean through, l heard. Take a chair.” 

“Well, I did. Came out poor as a govern- 
ment mule in ’64, too.” 

“My case, exactly. 
stopping now, old boy ?” 

“Up at the city.” (Boston.) 

“And what are ye driving at?” 

“Well, I knocked about a while—till I 
found my cue;” with a nod. 

“ Billiards?” I interrogated, deprecatingly. 

“ Even so; my embryo attorney. But why 
that droop of the mouth ?” : 

“ O, nothing.” 

“Nonsense! I know what gets you. You 
think it’s not just a high-toned, honorable 
business,” 

I admitted that, as an avocation, I didn’t 
believe in it. 

“And yet you play,’”’ pursued Puttyhead, 

“O yes.” 

“And always will?” 

“ Very likely.” 

“ How many young fellows do you suppose 
there are in this country like you in this 
respect ?” 

I presumed there might be a million. 

“Well, then, don’t you see there must, or 
at least will be billiard saloons?” 


But where are ye 
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I admitted it. . 

“Of course there will. Now, since there 
are such saloons, is it not rather a good 
thing, when a young fellow takes one of the 
worst sort, a regular old sh-bang, and clears 
it out, fixes it up, reclaims it like, so that, in- 
stead of being one of the worst dens in the 
city, it comes to be one of the most respect- 
able billiard halls, where young ladies, nice 
and respectable, can drop in at any hour for 
agame? That’s what I’ve done, Guess, I 
put my seven hundred bounty, and some be- 
-*4es, into an old knock-down bilKard busi- 
Ress a year ago. 
. “T just dumped the liquor, and even the 
cigars, overboard to start with; made a new 
thing of it. Had a pretty empty hall fora 
while, but they began to come, an altogether 
different set, too. I then put on a reading- 
room; daily papers and -magazines. And 
this fall I’m going to add a sort of cafe. As 
for the business itself, the public must de- 
cide its merits. I don’t pretend to take that 
upon myself. But I know that some of the 
best young fellows and girls in the city drop 
in to read and have a gainé with me. What 
I’ve done is to turn a regular gambling den 
into a respectable place of resort. For if 
there must be billiard saloons, isn’t it better 
to have good ones?” 

This was a view of the case I had never 
before taken, and I was a good deal struck 
by it. And although at present writing I 
should be far from advising any young per- 
son to enter the billiard business, even as a 
missionary, I still find it hard to pronounce 
Putgyhead a wrong doer. At that time I 
was quite open in my commendation, 

“Pretty paying business, too, isn’t it?” I 
added, with another glance at his dress. 

“Well, yes. It begins to pay. I wear 
these fixings,” giving the chain a flop, “ to 
please the ladies mostly. Ladies, you know, 
like to see a ehap rigged out smart. Noth- 
ing like smart rags and compliments fora 
fellow in my business.” 

“That makes me think,” said I, “of the 
time we went courting in Shaker gowns, 
Remember that, Put? How about Lorette ?” 

“Haven’t heard one word from Lorette 
aince we left Shakerdom that night!” 

“That so?” 

“That’s so. I haven’t liked to write—on 
uncertainties; and I don’t care about going 
there, considering the way we left. But 
that’s one thing brings me this way to-day. 
I mean to hear from her someway.” 


“ Puttyhead,” said I, “ you’re as constant 
as the Polaris. Here I’ve been and married 
my old sweetheart to another man.” (I did 
not think it necessary to state that the lady 
in question had first refused me.) 

“ Yes,” said Puttyhead, “I remember you 
set out to jump me, over at the Shakers. 
You thought better of jt. though. Of course, 
they would recognize me if I were to go 
there inquiring,” he continued, tapping his 
head. 

“Of course,” said I. “ But I doubt if they 
would remember me, and I'll go over with 
you, if you say so, to do the inquiring, to- 
morrow.” 

Puttyhead at first eyed this proposition a 
little suspiciously, as if he scented an old 
rival; but banishing this suspicion on reflec- 
tion of my former promise, he assented with 
thanks. 

So the next morning we procured a horse 
and buggy and drove over to the Shaker 
village. The same bizarre little hamlet. 
What odd sensations it gave us! There was 
not the slightest semblance of change about 
it. Five years had but brightened its ochre, 

We drew up in the road a little below the 
lodge, or office. Puttyhead sat in the buggy, 
while I went in to inquire for Lorette. The 
same yellow floor, and the same drab-clad 
woman at her desk! 

She did not recognize me, however; and 
after some exceedingly respectful general 
questions, 1 inquired if Lorette Edwards 
were still living with them, and was informed 
that the “Edwards girl” had gone away 
more than three years ago. 

Was it known where? No, it was not. 
But her aunt, her only living relative, lived 
in Y—. 

“ Better anywhere than here,” said Putty- 
head, when I had communicated this news. 

“Ten to one you'll find her in some of the 
L. factories,” said I. “There’s where most 
all these homeless girls bring up. Better 
take a run through the boarding-houses and 
inquire of the landladies.” 

But as Puttyhead was obliged to be in 
Boston the next morning, he left mea sort of 
power of attorney to look up his sweetheart; 
he, meanwhile, designing to call at Y. on his 
way back to inquire of the aunt. 

“Now write me if you do hear of her,” 
said he, at parting. “Write, or come up and 
tell me. Wish you would come. Want you 
to see myhall. After this Nichols gets back, 
come up and stay a week or so with me.” 
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Tom and Nell came back two days after, 
and went into their mansion as master and 
lady. They seemed very quietly happy, mak- 
ing a fine picture of what our novel-inakers 
term “connubial felicity.” We had what 
Tom and I denominated a “ grand feed” to 
start out with, and as they would hear to 
nothing less than mg living in their family, 
I shortly found myself ensconced in one of 
the cosiest of rooms, where, with my books 
about me, I could study at will. This con- 
venience, with the daily company of ny two 
best friends, gave me my first glimpse of 
what home really may be to a person. It 
was a pleasing novelty toall three of us; and 
I doubt if three happier persons could have 
been found in the whole town. 

Not to neglect the faithful Puttyhead, I 
made diligent inquiry for the missing Lo- 
rette over at the boarding-houses, and even 
visited the mills during working hours, and 
looked over lists and pay-rolls with the over- 
seers, without learning anything of her. 
But happening to mention the matter to 
Nell, she remembered a Miss Lorie Edwards 
who had werked in the same mill with her 
two years before, but who had then gone to 
the mills at B—— some twenty miles below 
L—. 

Lorie might very possibly be a modified 
Lorette. Just the change a factory girl of 
sixteen would be likely te be making. So, at 
least Nell thought, and she certainly ought 
to know. So we put in a pin there, as the 
saying is, and the next week, going down to 
B—— one neon, I proceeded to hunt up the 
mills; couldn’t find but one, however, a cu- 
rious looking structure. But on inquiring at 
the office I learned that a veritable Lorie 
Edwards was employed there; only here it 
was Lorrie instead of Lorie. 

The agent, or clerk, was a smartish young 
fellow. Looked as if he might take an in- 
terest in girls. I hobnobbed with him and 
learned that this Lerrie, somewhat of a 


belle and coquette in her way, had lived 
with the Shakers; and that there was no end 


of the sport she made of them. This was all. 


I wanted to know. 

I proceeded to Bath, and thence by boat to 
Boston that evening. Found Puttyhead at 
his saloon on Washington Street early the 
next forenoon. 

’Twas a nice little hall, and everything 
about it had an honest, temperate look. 

“Not a big thing, as you see,” remarked 
the young proprietor, after showing me 
round. “ But it’s all on the square; run on 
seund principles.” 

I had no doubt of it. As there was no one 
in at that hour, we were alone in his read- 
ing-room, where he was putting up the 
morning papers. 

“Well,” said he, after locking the last one 
upon its file. 

“TI found her,” said I. 

“Where? Ter aunt knew néthing about 
her.” 

I told him what I had learned, but added, 
“The agent says ‘she’s just the toughest- 
hearted little coquette that ever tended a 
loom.’ 

“All alone in the world,’ muttered Putty- 
head. “No wonder her feeliugs have be- 
come hardened.” 

“No doubt,” said I. “But look out that 
she dvesn’t try their temper on you, my 
boy.” 

Puttyhead looked as if he didn’t conceive 
such a thing to be possible. 

I spent the day with him, and that even- 
ing we went to the Globe to see a new piece 
—comedy, I believe it was—the name of 
which I have long forgotten. Puttyhead 
thought highly of it, and wanted me te go. 

I remember very little of the play, frem a 
circumstance which occurred at the very 
commencement of it. As this circumstance 
is of crowning importance to my story, I 
must not fail to give it. 
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TIP’S PROPHECY. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE, 


You would not imagine that one could 
build very brilliant air-castles in a poor- 
house, but such splendid ones as Tip built 
there are rarely seen by any pair of bright 
eyes. Poor, forlorn, friendless little Tip, 
with her shy frightened ways, and pale sweet 
face! She found the world a place full of 
hard unsympathetic faces, few and sharp 
words, empty closets, frosty weather, pinch- 
ing pain and few holidays, but in her dreams 
it was fair. She lived in a dingy country 
poorhouse, cold and comfortless enough in 
winter, though the summer sunshine and 
the green cornfields and orchards that rus- 
tled about it made it seem almost—pleas- 
ant to Tip. But, after all, it was in winter, 
that she built her rosiest castles when her 
day’s work was done, and the firelight shone 
on the frosty windows. I said that Tip was 
friendless, but I was wrong. She did have 
one friend, and that was a poor old crippled 
man, whose hair was white as wool, and who 
was hardly able to move from his chair, even 
on crutches. The two seemed to take great 
pleasure in each other’s society, and were 
always full of little confidences. If anything 
pleasant did happen to the poor old man, he 
could hardly wait until Tip came to hear 
a@bout it. Sometimes an old crony would 
send him a pound or so of nice tea, or a 
package of extra tobacco, and sometimes 
Deaeon Smith would send him a cast-off 
coat of his own, to keep his poor old limbs 
warm through the bitter winter. Tip would 
rejoice with him at such times as if it were 
her own good fortune, and Uncle Peter would 
tell funny stories to celebrate the happy 
event, and play Auld Lang Syne and Bonnie 
Doon on his old cracked-voiced violin until 
Tip’s eyes fairly danced for joy. They were 
everything to each other, this queer couple, 
and once when Tip went berrying and a 
terrible storm eame up so that she could not 
get home, but was obliged to seek shelter 
for the night in a little hut near the field, 
the old man cried like a baby, and would 
neither eat nor drink until she came back 
again the next day. 

Tip told him all her bright dreams, and 
forgot her own forlorn condition in trying to 
comfort him. She sold berries and bought 


him little dainties, read the Bible and a book 
of fairy tales to him, in her soft childish 
voice, and I don’t know which pleased him 
most, the New Testament or Jack and the 
‘Beanstalk. The fairy book was a legacy to 
him from a brother pauper who had died 
years before, leaving only that and an old 
rocking-chair behind him, both of which he 
willed to Uncle Peter. In the winter Tip 
robbed her own bed of its scanty covering, 
to make his comfortable, fixed a screen round 
his poor rheumatic old back, to keep the 
wind from it, and was always nestling up to 
him, and fondling him as if she were his own 
little girl, The other paupers made fun of 
their intimacy, and called them all sorts of 
queer names, but they did not mind that at 
all, but grew more and more fond of each 
other every day. 

Neither Tip nor Uncle Peter had any rela- 
tives, that they knew of, in the wide world. 
Tip’s father died before she was born, and 
her mother when she was a baby. Uncle 
Peter had a wife and a little girl once, but 
they had died so long ago that he could 
hardly remember their faces. It seemed 
like a dream to him that they had ever lived. 
He had a brother, too, who went to India 
when he was a young man, and he had never 
seen him since. Thelast he heard from him 
he was making a great deal of money; but 
he had been silent for a long time, and Un- 
cle Peter supposed he must be dead. He 
had written to him many times, but never — 
received any answer to his letters, 

Uncle Peter came to the poorhouse just 
after Tip was born, ten years before the time 
I write of, and he used to tell Tip about her 
mother. 

“T tell you, Tip, she was born and bred a 
lady, if she did die in the poorhouse,” he 
used to say. 

Then he would tell her over and over 
again, how she loved her, and how she grieved 
to leave her poor little helpless baby alone 
in the great cruel worl?, with no one to love 
her ever sv little, and Tip never got tired of 
it. He would always add: 

“T loved you then, Tip, though you were 
such a mite of a thing, and I told your moth- 
er so, and that I’d always keep an eye on 
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you. Of course she knew that I couldn’t 
be much help to you, though—such a poor 
old vagabond as I was. It is you that have 
helped me, Tip. I couldn’t live without you 
now! Sometimes I’m afraid you'll leave me 
before I die.” 

Then Tip would throw her arms round 
the old man’s neck, and amid a perfect 
shower of kisses and tears, assure him that 
she was very grateful to him for his love, and 
would never, never leave him, as long as she 
lived. 

It was astill sunsitiny summer day, and 
Tip was out in the cornfield gathering green 
corn for dinner, and dreaming her dreams, 
Poppies were nodding in between the corn- 
rews like files of fairy soldiers iu their scar- 
let caps. The birds were making their mer- 
riest music in the silver birches that leaned 
against the fence, and Tip was almost as 
happy as they, for the moment. The birds 
always seemed to say to her, “Good times 
are coming! good times are coming!” 

Tip almost forgot what she was sent for, 
her castles in the air were so splendid, and 
she stood with idle hands, looking about her, 
until of a sudden the appearance of a pair of 
roguish blue eyes blinking through the 
cornstalks brought her to her senses, 

“Dear me!” said Tip, with a start. 

“Dear me!” mimicked a funny little voice 
full of laughter, and out stepped a wee 
curly-headed mite, with a freckled nose, who 
might have been lost in the corn forest, the 
corn-tassels were so high above her head. 
She was holdingup the skirt of her dainty 
white dress, which was crammed with red 
poppies, and but for the freckles on her funny 
little nose, and the traces of a recent candy- 
feast about her mouth, Tip would have been 
almost sure that she was a fairy, everything 
about her was so fine and dainty. She wore 
tiny blue boots buttoned with wee white 
buttons, her white dress was covered with 
delicate embroidery, a blue ribbon sash was 
tied about her waist, and she wore a gold 
necklace about her neck. Tip had never 
seen a little girl half so fine, and stood re- 
garding her with speechless admiration, 
The little thing eyed her, too, for a while, 
then said gravely, but very coolly: 

“ Bess got lost, she doesn’t know where 
she is. What is your name?” 

“ My name is Eliza, but Uncle Peter calls 
me Tip, coz he used to call his little girl, Tip. 
Most everybody calls me Tip, now.” 

“Tisn’t a very nice name, and you are a 


very big girl. I like you, though,” said the 
mite, regarding Tip approvingly. “Say, do 
you know where home is? No, not home, 
but where mamma and nurse live now ?” she 
added, with a slight shade of trouble in her 
baby eyes. 

“No,” said Tip, very much puzzled. 

Then a sudden light dawned on her mind. 
There were city people boarding at the hotel 
in the village, and this little maid must have 
strayed from there. But it was more than 
half a mile away. ° 

“Is it a big white house, with green blinds, 
and a piazza in front?” said she. 

“ Yes,” said the little girl, “An azza in 
front, and a pump right out in the street!” 

“And you came away all alone, and got 
lost. I know the way there, and I'll take 
you to your mamma,” said Tip, forgetting 
her corn, the dinner, and everything but her. 

“No,” said the child, “ not quite yet. Bess 
likes to get lost. Bess hopes she'll never get 
homeagain!’ And she laughed a reckless 
little laugh, showing all her wee pointed 
teeth. 

“No,” said Tip, greatly shocked, and feel- 
ing a motherly care over the mite; “you 
must not say that, because it can’t be the 
truth. How would you feel never to see 
your mamma or papa again ?” 

“Wouldn’t care,” said Bess, shaking her 
curls willfully. 

“God writes down everything you say in 
a book, and he’ll show it to you some day,” 
said Tip, who had profited by the instruc- 
tions of Miss Lane, an aged pauper who was 
very pious. 

“ Pooh! Bess can’t read writing if he does,” 
said the child, scornfully. 

Tip looked meditative and perplexed, but 
said nothing. 

“If Bess is bad, Bess shan’t go to heaven; 
but she’d a good deal rather stay here. 
Make Bess a wreath of these poppies, and 
she'll wear it home; she lost her hat.” 

“ Well,” said Tip, “ I'll make it on the way, 
and I'll show you a bird’s nest down by the 
fence as we go along.” 

Tip was a womanly little thing. if she was 
ten years old, and she knew her mother 
would be worried about her. 

“Come,” said Bess, eagerly, “ where is the 
bird’s nest?” 

So they made their way out of the corn, 
and towards the road, Bess clinging to Tip’s 
hand, and very conversational. 

The bird’s nest was quite a way down the 
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road towards the village. Tip had found it 
a few days before, and the sparrows in it 
were almost large enough to fly. She had 
taken care to stick up a little stake near it 
so that she could find the place again. Bess 
was perfectly delighted with the young birds, 
and was determined to take one of them in 
her hands. Mamma Sparrow had gone out 
for their dinner, and when the silly little 
things heard the stir about their nest, they 
supposed she had returned, and opened their 
big ungaiiffy mouths very wide, expecting to 
receive a dainty morsel in them. Tip could 
not coax the child away from them, and was 
trying to reconcile herself to spending the 
afternoon there, when suddenly an elegant 
carriage, drawn by two horses, came dashing 
along the road. 

“*O, there’s my mamma, I want her to see 
the tunnin’ little birds!” said the excited 
ehild, rushing out directly in front of the 
high-spirited horses. 

“Take care, Bess! O, do take care!” 
wcreamed a lady from the carriage. But it 
was too late. Bess hit her toe against a 
stone, and in her haste and excitement, fell 
almost under the feet of the horses. In 
vain the driver tried to stop them, for the 


sereams of Bess’s mother rendered them al- 


most frantic, and in another moment poor 
little Bess would have been trampled under 
their feet, if it had not been for Tip, who, at 
the peril of her own life, rushed forward aud 
dragged her out of harm’s way. It was done 
with surprising quickness, Tip did not know 


how she did it, but she was entirely out of 


breath, and pale and dizzy with excitement. 
“ Lift the little girl into the carriage,” said 
Bess’s mother to the driver; “1 want to talk 
with her.” 
And before Tip could speak, she was nes- 


tled anid the soft cushions, beside the beau- 
tiful and richly-attired lady, who took one 


of her little hard brown hands in her own 
dainty jewelled one, aud tried to tell her 
how grateful she was to her for saving little 
Bess’s life, and praised her without measure 
fur her courage and coolness, Tip opened 


her large brown eyes very wide, and looked 


wonderingly into the lady's face, for no one 
ever spoke so kindly to her before, and no 
one had ever praised her, with the exception 
of Uncle Peter. 

“ Where do you live, my dear? I am go- 
ing to take you home to your mother, She 
must be a proud and happy woman to have 
such a little girl as you are,” said she, 


“T live at the poorhouse, and my mothe 
is dead,” said Tip, sorrowfully. 

“What is the poorhouse? Bess wants to 
live at the poorhovse, tov. Bess wants to 
live with the dood little girl,” said Bess, 
eagerly. 

The lady seemed to be in deep meditation 
for a few moments, then she asked Tip if 
she would like to come and live ‘with her, 
and be Bess’s playmate and companion, 

Tip’s eyes danced with delighted surprise, 
and she was going to say that she would like 
it above all things,* when. suddenly she 
thought of Uncle Peter, and was silent. 

“Then you wouldn’t like to live with me? 
Is your life so pleasant at the poorhouse ?” 
said the lady, wonderingly, regarding Tip’s 
poor little toil-hardened hands, and brown 
bare feet. 

“Ono!” said Tip; “it’s dreadful at the 
poorhouse, Mrs. Brown, the matron, is so 
cross, and scolds so hard, and she makes me 
work all the time, She says that I’m too old 
to be on the town now, that I ought to earn 
my own living. And everybody calls me a 
pauper, and the girls wont play with me, coz 
I am one. But I can’t leave, coz Uncle 
Peter’s there, and I’m all he’s got. He would 


cry if I should go away and leave him, and 
I couldn’t do it anyway. Nobody loves him 


but me, and nobody loves me in all the world, 
but just Uncle Peter.” 

“ Bess too, Bess loves you,” said the little 
thing, clinging to her as if she never meant 
to let her go, 


“Is Uncle Peter an old man?” queried 
the lady. “ Well, if he hasn’t any one else 


to care for him, he is very fortunate in hay- 
ing such a deveted little niece.” 

“ He isn’t my uncle in reality, you know,” 
said Tip, “only everybody calls him Uncle 


Peter, ooz he’s so old, 1 s’pose,” 


“Then he has no claim upon you, after 
all, and still you prefer to remain in the poor~ 
house for his sake. I would care for you as 
if you were my own, and Bess loves you now, 
you see,” said the lady, who had taken a 
strange fancy w Tip. 


“TL told him, long ago, that I never would 
leave him, if I could help it,” said Tip. “He 
has been very guod to me. Please dun’t say 
anything to Mrs. Brown about taking me, if 
you see her, coz she’ll make me go, if you 
do.” 

The lady promised that she would not do 
80, but thatshe wanted to speak to Uncle 
Peter. 
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Great was the excitement at the poor- 
house when the fine carriage, drawn by two 
horses that looked as if they were covered 
with black satin, drove up to the poorhouse 
door; and great was the surprise of every- 
body, to see Tip emerge from it, followed by 
a fine lady and a little girlk Mrs. Brown 
rushed to the door with a scolding for Tip, 
on her tongue’s end, but she forbore, when 
she saw the lady, and put on her very best 
face. Uncle Peter had been worried about 
his friend, she was absent so long, and felt 
delighted to see her once more, safe and alive. 

“T didn’t know what Mrs. Brown was go- 
ing to do to you, for not bringing in the corn 
for dinner, Tip. She threatened dreadful 
things! But l’m glad you went with the 
little girl.” 

He seemed so fond of Tip, that the lady’s 
heart misgave her when she broached the 
subject of adopting her, but as business had 
taken Mrs, Brown out of the reom, and she 
was really desirous of deing so, she began to 


apeak at once. 

There were tearsin the old man’s eyes, 
but for all that, he urged Tip to go. 

“I shan’t live much longer to miss you, 


Tip,” said he, “and the lady will let you 


come and see me sometimes, Taint because 
I don’t love you, that I want you to go, but 
because I love you so much, dear. I can’t 
say but what it will be terribly hard for me 
to part with you, but it’s best. You were 
made for a lady, and your mother befure 


you.” 

But Tip was strong in ‘her determination 
not to leave the old man, and clung to his 
neck, while the two long-tried friends min- 
gled their tears together. 

The lady took her leave much disappointed, 


but before she did so, she gave Tip a bright 


gold piece, and the next afternoon an enor- 
mous package was sent to the house directed 
to Uncle Peter and Miss Tip. And what do 
you suppose it contained? Such a queer 
variety. A nice warm dressing-gown, and 
waistcoat, and some under-flannels for Uncle 


Peter; two dresses, one of calico, and one 


of soft bright-celored merino, and a pair of 
nice little boots for Tip. A paper of tea, 
eneugh to last one his lifetime, almost, real 
old Hyson it was, too, and astill larger pack- 
age of nice white sugar, a quantity of the 
best tobacco, two pounds ef the daintiest 
confectionery, a present from Bess to Tip, 
and last, but not least, a book full of won- 
derful stories! 


I can’t tell which was the more delighted 
with these presents, Uncle Peter or Tip. 
Uncle Peter was like a child himself, and he 
and Tip both cried for joy over them. They 
were quite merry for a long time after that, 
though Mrs, Brown kept Tip hard at work 
all day, and was very cross. The child was 
so weary that she could hardly hold her 
head up when night came, but when Uncle 
Peter, who could hardly wait for evening all 
the long lonely day, when he was deprived 
of the company of his little friend, called fer 
the story-book, she was ready to read to him, 
and soon forgot her weariness in fairyland, 
Whenever Uncle Peter got a bit downheart- 
ed, and lost his interest in the stories, she 
would say with such a cheery smile: 

“ Don’t be discouraged, Uncle Peter, better 
days are coming to us, sure. We shan’t 
always live in the poorhouse, and have Mrs, 
Brown to scold us, and suffer so with the 
cold in the winter, and have such watery 
porridge for supper, and such hard old beds 
to sleep in. Something tells me all the time, 
that by-and-by we shall have a cosy wee 
house of our own, with a big bright snapping 
fire on the hearth, and a carpet on every 


floor, such as Mrs, Brown has got in her 


parlor, and some chairs with soft cushions in 
them, and a pile of story-books that will 
reach to the ceiling. Sometimes, p’r’aps we 
shall have turkey and plum-pudding for din- 
ner, when it isn’t Thanksgiving day, I mean.” 

It wouldn’t be long before poor childish 


old Uncle Peter himself would be planning 


with her what they would have in this house 
of theirs, his eyes shining almost as brightly 
as Tip’s, and his tone as glad. His air cas- 
tles faded very soon, however, while Tip’s 
shone by night and day, in spite of every- 


thing, She was always saying, in that sweet 


cheery voice of hers, “Something good is 
going to happen to us!” And Uncle Peter 
would always brighten up wonderfully, wken- 
ever she said so, d 

But it seemed as if she were not geing to 
be a true prophetess, after all, for one day, late 
in the autumn, Mrs, Brown brought them the 
saddest news imaginable. They were going 
to be separated. Mrs. Clark, a farmer's wife, 
who lived two or three miles away, had been 
over to the poorhouse that morning, and as 
she was in search of a little girlto help take 
care of her children, Mrs, Brown had sug- 
gested that Tip would do nicely in that ca- 
pacity, and when Mrs. Clarke had seen her, 
she was very anxious to have her; soshe was 
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to go at once. There was hardly any work 
for Tip to do at the poorhouse in the winter, 
and the town must get rid of a pauper when- 
ever itcould. Poor Tip was in despair, and 
Uncle Peter was fairly overwhelmed with 
grief. He sobbed like a baby, and went to 
bed without his supper that night. But it 
was allin vain that they begged and en- 
treated to be allowed to remain together. 
Everybody who was in authority, the select- 
men, the overseer and Mrs. Brown, said that 
Tip must go, and there was no hope. So 
Tip tied up her clothes in a forlorn little 
bundle, and was trying to bid Uncle Peter 
good-by, when what do you think happened ? 
Something which proved that Tip was a true 
prophetess, something which made Uncle 
Peter and Tip both feel as if they weren't 


themselves, but had got mixed up in a fairy 
tale. A strange gentleman came to the vil- 
lage in search of Mr. Peter Crandall (that 
was Uncle Peter, you know), and being di- 
rected to the poorhouse, came and informed 
the old man that his brother had just died 
in India, leaving him nearly two hundred 
thousand dollars! Uncle Peter was fairly 
benumbed with surprise, at first, and neither 
spoke nor moved; then he took Tip in his 
arms and cried over her, but they were tears 
of joy. 

“Tip,” said he, “ your good time has come 
at last. low we can have the cosy house of 
our own, and the big fires, and the turkey 
and plum-pudding for dinner, and everything. 
There wont be any more hard work for you, 
dear, but we'll have Thanksgiving days all 
the time. I guess Mrs. Clark ’ll have to find 
somebody else to tend those cross children 
of hers.” 

Tip was as grave and composed as a littl 
woman, in her joy, and tried to quiet Uncle 
Peter, for she was afraid the excitement 
might do him harm. 

You ought to have seen what a sensation 
Uncle Peter’s sudden rise in the world 
caused, not only at the poorhouse, but in the 
whole town. The squire and the minister, 
the selectinen and everybody came with the 


blandest smiles to congratulate Mr. Crandall 
(he was always old Uncle Peter before), and 
these same people had lamented before his 
very face, that he was likely to live so long 
to be a burden to the town. Mrs. Brown, 
who had never spoken to him save in harsh 
accents, and had declared when he com- 
plained of his hard-backed old chair that it 
was too good for him, was afraid that the 
draught would be cold for him, or that the 
light might hurt his eyes, brought a chair 
from her own room for him to sit in, and 
patted the astonished Tip on the shoulder 
in the most affectionate manner. Uncle 
Peter seemed to forget but what they had 
always been kind to him, and was very pleas- 
ant and polite to them all, though he did not 
urge them to come and see him when be and 
Tip were at last settled in their home. 

It was just the home they had dreamed of, 
only rather more luxurious, and they were 
80 happy there! Tip was surprised to find 
what a beautiful world it was, and what good 
times there were in it, for the reality sur- 
passed her dreams by far. They had the 
bright fires, and the story-books, and such 
soft bright carpets, and pretty furniture, 
beautiful pictures on the walls, and every- 
thing that heart could desire. Every day 
Uncle Peter and Tip went to drive in an 
easy carriage drawn by two sleek nice horses, 
both as glad as children, and seeking no oth- 
er society than that of each other. They 
always kept their house open to all the poor 
and homeless, and twice a year gave a grand 
feast to the paupers, whose condition was 
bettered in many other ways by Uncle Peter’s 
purse. 

Ten years have passed since they went to 
live in their house, and Uncle Peter is still 
living, and is less infirm than he used to be, 
though he is more childish, and can’t bear 
to have Tip out of bis sight for a moment. 
Tip has grown to be a very beautiful young 
lady, admired as well as loved by everybody, 
and she’s going to be married by-and-by, and 
Bess, the very Bess whose life she saved, is 
going to be one of her bridesmaids. 
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CASABIANCA. 


BY M, A. ALDEN, 


“B’anca, come here!” cried Mrs. Eldorf, 
as she stood cloaked and bonneted ready to 
go out. 

“Yes marm!” cried Casabianca, from the 
kitchen. 

Mrs. Eldorf waited full three minutes for 
him to appear, then she called again, and 
this time, impatiently: 

“ Bianca!” 

“Yes marm!” sereamed the voice from the 
kitchen. 

Mrs. Eldorf waited with her hand on the 
door-knob, then called again: 

“ Casabianca!” 

“Coming!” And a ten-year-old boy with 
his hair flying in every direction, and dang- 
linginto his black mischievous eyes, made 
his appearance, 

“T want you to watch, and if the baby 
cries, to take him up and amuse him until I 
come back.” 

“Yes marm!” 

“Be sure and listen, and take him up, and 
do not leave him sitting on the floor all 
alone.” 

“T’ll take care of him,” said Casabianca, 
shaking the hair out of his eyes. 

Mrs. Eldorf knew the worth of Casabian- 
ca’s promises, so she said again, impressively : 

“If the baby cries, B’anca, you are to take 
him up.” 

“Yes,” said Bianca, “and put him down. 
Sit him on the floor, 1 mean. Yes, good- 
by!’ And he helped his mother shut the 
door, giving it an extra bang by way of em- 
phasizing his good intentions. 

He went softly as he could to the bedroom 
door and listened. The baby wasn’t crying. 
He opened the door and wentin. The baby 
was sleeping with its fist in its mouth. 

“Don’t you know better than to eat your- 
self up?” shouted Casabianca, wresting the 
fist away. 

Upon this the baby, who was Casabianca’s 
brother, cried spitefully. 

“There! you’ve woke up!” said Casabi- 
anca. “ Now you've got to get up.” 

He dragged the baby out of bed, and put 
him on the floor. The baby was still sleepy, 


and cried, and tumbled over and bumped his 
bead. 

“ Sit up,” said Casabianca, “and stop that 
noise !” 

The baby sat up because Casabianca sat 
him up, but Casabianca failed to shut him 
up, and he cried lustily. 

“Till go off and leave you!” threatened 
Casabianca. 

The baby kicked. Casabianca laughed. 

“That’s right,” he said, “‘go it while 
you're young!” Casabianca was an adept 
at slang. 

The baby fell over on his face. 

“Plague take you!” said Casabianca, sit- 
ting him up again. “O I’m tired! Here!’ 
And he gave the baby some things off the 
dressing-table to amuse him. 

Instinctively the baby stopped crying, for 
Casabianca had given him forbidden fyuit, 
and how seldom does forbidden fruit fail to 
gratify! The powder-box was a beautiful 
plaything, combined with asmall pincushion 
and a pair of scissors. The baby even went 
so far as to laugh. 

Casabianca thought the doughnuts that 
cook had begun to fry when he was in the 
kitchen must be done. 

“You keep quiet till I come back,” he 
said to the baby, “and I’ll bring you a dough- 
nut as big as my head.” 

“ Goo,” said the baby, with the pincushion 
in his mouth, 

“Boo!” said Casabianca, starting for down 
stairs, and leaving the dooropen, “ To hear 
the baby when he cried,” he afterwards ex- 
plained to his mother. 

This proved, however, to be an unnecessary 
precaution, fer the next time the baby cried 
it was at the foot of the stairs, where Mrs. 
Eldorf found him in company with the pin- 
cushion and scissors, when she came in, 
barely escaped with his life. 

“ Casabianca Eldorf!” 

There was no “yes marm” responding 
from the kitchen. 

Casabianca had deserted the ship. 

“The boy, O where was he!” 

The cook was asked, but she did not know. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


MANUFACTURE OF KwNiIvEs.—Few people 
have any idea what a number of hands their 
pocket-knives have passed in the process of 
manufacture. A bar of steel destined to furnish 
a number of blades is heated to redness, A 
length is cut off, and the forger speedily 
“moods” this; that is, shapes it roughly into 
the form of a pocket-knife blade. Another 
heating is then required to fit the end for being 
furnished into the tang, and another before it 
can undergo the further operation of “ smith- 
ing,” the last stage of which is the stamping 
of the mark of the thumb-nail to facilitate 
opening. The tang is then ground, and the 
blade marked with the name of the firm. The 
slight bulge on the reverse side caused by this 
operation, is removed by fire or the grindstone. 
The blade is then hardened by heating it to 
redness and then plunging it in water up to 
the tang. The tempering process follows next, 
tha bluish yellow tint being considered as indi- 
cating that the proper degree of heat at which 
to immerse the blade once more in cold water 
bas been attained. After this, the various 
kinds of blades are classified in the warehouse, 
and undergo sundry grinding operations to fit 
them for being hafted. Twelve distinct pro- 


‘cesses have by this time been gone through, 


and many more are necessary before the knife 
is completely finished, although the number of 
hands which it has now to pass through depends 
‘In a great measure on the finishes to be given 
to the handle, according to the quality of the 
blades with which it is fitted, and the price 
which the completed article is intended to 
realize. 


Ancient Music.—Modern people have little 
or no idea of the character of ancient music or 
musical instruments. Even the most artistic of 
them were rude and unskillful. The Egyptian 
flute was only a cow’s horn, with three or four 
holes in it; their harp or lyre had only three 
strings, and was very small, being held by one 
‘hand; the Jewish trumpets that made the 
walls of Jericho fall down, were only ram's 
horns; they bad no other instrumental music 
but by percussion, of which the greatest boast 
made was the psaltery, a small triangular harp 
or lyre with wire strings, and struck with an 
iron stick or needle; their sackbut was some- 
thing like a bagpipe; the timbrel was a tam- 
bourinc, and the dulcimer was a horizontal 
harp with wire strings, and struck with a stick 


like the psaltery. They had no written music, 
and scarcely a vowel in their language; and 
yet, according to Josephus, had two hundred 
thousand musicians playing at the dedication 
of the temple of Solomon. Mozart would have 
died in such a concert in the greatest of 
agonies! 


EYEBrRowWs AND EYELASHES.—The long nar- 
row arched eyebrow is the prettiest, as we all 
know, but it is rare. It would not be so rare, 
however, if a little more care were taken in its 
cultivation during early youth. For instance, 
if a child’s eyebrows should threaten to be 
thin, brush them softly every night with a lit- 
tle cocoanut oil, and they will gradually be- 
come strong and full; and, in order to give 
them a curve, press them gently between the 
thumb and forefinger after every ablution of 
the face or hands. Simple as this may seem, 
I have known the most wonderful effects result 
from it. I have seen girls with wide straggling 
eyebrows reduce them into an archlike shape 
within a year solely by these means, and surely 
all will allow that they are permissible. Then 
again, as regards eyelashes, every mother 
knows that she has only to clip her baby’s eye- 
lashes while it sleeps, and continue the process 
during its childhood, to render them as long 
and luxuriant as a Circassian’s. Yet how few 
think of taking this precaution, which, indeed, 
is as necessary as cutting the hair, for those 
who study their daughters’ future beauty. 
Let ladies, however, beware how they try the 
experiment on their own lashes, for they do net 
grow after acertainage. I remember a young 
friend of mine who had received from natare 
as rich an eyelid fringe as woman could have, 
and who, in her young wisdom, thought to 
make it richer still by clipping it. She did clip 
it, and quite short. When next I saw her 
there was only a thick dark stump round her 
eyes, which stump has remained ever since, for 
the fringe never grew again. Childhood is the 
time for cropping, not womanhood. 


OOD ENGRAVINGS For sate. We 
have on hand,in good order and condi- 
tion, several thousand Woop ENGRAVINes 
which we will dispose of at reasonable rates in 
lots to suit purchasers. The engravings repre- 
sent cities, towns, animals, individuals, scen- 
ery, and other aubjects too numerons to men- 
tion. Address THomEs & TAsor, 63 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Beer Liver.—Wash it well; remove the 
veins; parboil it an hour before it is to be 
cooked, Pour the liver and water into a ves- 
sel; let it set until nearly cold; slice it in pieces 
an inch thick; season them with salt and pep- 
per, Cut half a dozen slices of fat bacon; re- 
move the skin; put them with a tablespoonful 
of lard into the frying-pan; whem, the lard is 
hot, roll the slices of liver in flour, shake them 
slightly and put them to fry; turn frequently. 
Take the bacon up when crisp; they will be 
ready to take up before the liver. Take the 
liver up when done; dredge a little flour into 
the pan; pour in a small teacup of boiling wa- 
ter; let all boil up until the gravy thickens 
sufficiently, and pour into a sauce-boat. It 
should not be poured over the liver. Serve the 
liver and bacon together upon the samé dish. 
Calf and hog’s liver are better than beef, and 
may be prepared in the same way. 


To Brom Beer Sreax.—Cut into slices of 
about half an inch thick; place them upon the 
gridiron, and allow them to remain until thor- 
oughly hot; then remove and place between 
two flat surfaces (the bottoms of earthen plates 
will answer); press firmly until you have ex- 
tracted as much as possible of the juice of the 
meat; replace upon the gridiron, and broil un- 
til sufficiertly cooked. In the meantime add 
tothe juice of the meat a little butter and 
blaek pepper; heat and mix, and pour the 
gravy thus made upon the steak after you have 
placed it upon the dish in which it is to be sent 
to the table. 


_ Morton Steak Pre.—Cut the steak in small 
pieces; beat it gently, and stew until tender, 
with a seasoning of salt, pepper, and (if spice is 
liked) half a grated nutmeg. Make the crust as 
for chicken pie. Line the earthen dish with 
it; lay in the steak; sprinkle over with flour, 
and lay over bits of butter. Cut in hard-boiled 
eggs and Irish potatoes. Pour the dish three 
parts full of the broth after all the meat is in; 
put on the upper crust; cut a slit in the cen- 
tre that the steam may escape, and bake. 


To Fry Ham.—Cut the ham in thin slices; 
pare off the skin. If the ham is old or very salt, 
lay the meat in tepid water an hour before fry- 
ing. Put in the spider or frying-pan a tea- 
spoonful of lard. When it is moderately hot 
putin the ham; turn frequently. Ham requires 


but little lard, but it is always best to have 
some. Always warm the pan before putting 
in the ham. To make the gravy: Dredge in 
flour enough toslightly thicken it—a teaspoon- 
ful of flour will be sufficient for half a dozen 
slices; pour in a wineglass of hot water, let it 
boil up, and then pour it over the ham, which 
has been taken out before thickening the gravy. 


Friep.—Cut in slices, after being 
boiled done; dip each piece in thin batter and 
fry in hot lard; take them up clear of grease. 
Very few minutes will be required to cook it 
sufficiently, and if suffered to remain too long 
the tripe will be hard and tough. It may be 
fried without the batter; puta tablespoonful of 
lard into a frying-pan; shred an onion fine, 
and as soon as the lard is hot, put the onion 
and tripe in; fry until a light brown. Serve 
without gravy; make a sauce and send ina 
tureen; for the sauce, use a tumblerful of 
melted butter, a tablespoonful of chopped 
pickle (onien is best), the same of lemon juice 
or strong vinegar. Let this simmer five min- 
utes; send to the table hot. In frying, lay the 
rough side down first. 


Tomato Puppinc.—Cover the bottom 
of a pudding-dish with bread crumbs; put on 
them a layer of underdone meat cut in thin 
slices, then a layer of tomatoes peeled and 
sliced; toa pint add an even tablespoonful of 
sugar; then a few bits of butter, pepper and 
salt,a little onion if agreeable; then bread 
crumbs, meat. and tomatoes, repeating until 
the dish is full; put over a coat of bread 
crumbs; bake until a light ‘brown. Serve hot. 


Oyster Savuce.—A tumblerful of oysters; 
strain the liquor, pick out all the shells. Put 
the liquor in a stewpan with one or two blades 
of mace; salt to taste. Toa piece of butter as 
large as a hen’s egg rub a teaspoonful of flour; 
add this to the liquor with a tumblerful of 
cream or milk. When just ready to boil, put 
in the oysters, first mincing them. Simmer 
gently till the oysters are well scalded, and 
pour into a gravy tureen. When made of 
canned oysters, stew entirely in milk. 


Savce.—Into a tumblerful of melted 
butter stir a large tablespoonful of chopped 
mustard pickle, with a tablespoonful of the 
vinegar; stir three minutes, or until hot. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A correspondent in Wisconsin sends us 
the following: “A little time agoa little girl, 
six or seven years old, came with her mother 
and several other ladies to spend the after- 
noon with me. Little Minnie being the only 
child present, was very quiet, though natur- 
ally a perfect little chatterbox, but when it 
came tea-time, she insisted upon going with 
me to arrange the table. I had no sooner 
closed the parlor door than she began to 
chatter, and coming close to me, she said, 
*O Mrs, ——, did you know my brother in 
M—— has got his life insured for me?’ ‘ No” 
said I, ‘I did not.’ ‘ Well, said she, naively, 
‘he has, and he hasn't died yet’ ‘Why, 
Minnie, I said, ‘ you would not want your 
brother to die, would you?’ She replied, ‘I 
don’t know about that, but I want my 
money.” 


Colonel L. and a friend were one day 
walking the streets in Madison, Ind., when 
the conversation turned upon Irish wit. 
Colonel L. said he doubted if it were so off- 
handed as was generally thought. He be- 
lieved that Irishmen studied it up. 

“ Let us prove it,” said his friend, “on the 
first Irishman we meet.” 

A young Irish lad of about sixteen soon 
came in sight, walking toward them. “Seize 
one arm,” said his friend. They separated, 
one passing each side of the boy, each grab- 
bed an arm. . 

“If the devil should come along now, 
which of the three would he take?” shouted 
the friend. 

“Me, to be sure,” said Pat. “ He’s sure o’ 
yees any time.” 

The question was settled. 

Artemus Ward was born a humorist, was 
funny from his cradle to his grave. Once 
when a schoolboy, he and a friend got hold 
of a pack of cards and indulged heavily in 
euchre. A Baptist minister was stopping at 
the house, and to secrete the cards, they 
placed them in his black gown which hung 
in the closet. But what was his horror to 
see the minister one day in the river baptiz- 
ing his converts, and presently the cards 


commenced to float upon the water, the first 
cards being acouple of bowers and three 
aces. Well, he got walloped for this, and 
his aunt pictured to him the humiliation of 
the minister. Said she, “ I don’t see how he 
got out of it.” Artemus replied, “I don’t 
see how he could help going out on such a 
hand as that.” 


A girl had seen her brother playing with 
a burning-glass, and heard him talk about 
the “focus.” Consulting the dictionary, she 
found that the focus was a place where the 
rays meet. At dinner she announced that 
she knew the meaning of one hard word. 

Her father asked her what it was, and she 
said it was the word focus, and that it meant 
“a place where they raised calves,” 

This, of course, raised a great laugh, but 


she produced her dictionary in proof. 


“ There,” said she, triumphantly, “ Focus, 
a place where the rays meet. Calves are 
meat, and if they raise meat, they raise 
calves; and so I’m right, aint I, father?” 


The other day a lady fell off the Brooklyn 
boat into the East River; a poor Irishman 
sprang over and rescued her. When she was 
safe on deck again, her husband, who had 
been a calm spectator of the accident, hand- 
ed the brave fellow a shilling. Upon some 
of the bystanders expressing indignation, 
Pat said, as he pocketed the coin, “Arrah, 
don’t blame the jintleman, he knows best; 
mayhap, if I hadn’t saved her, he’d have 
give me a dollar!’ 


“Mamma,” said a bright three-year-old 
Hartford boy, recently, “‘ where’s Minnie 
dorn?” “God has taken your little sister 
up to heaven,” replied the mother, sadly. 
“ Wont Dod et her tum down adin?” “No, 
my child.” “If Dod took I up to heaven, I’d 
tum down and see you, mamma,” said the 
child; “ when Dod’s back was tumed I'd 
tum down.” 


A good sort of man was asked to subscribe 
for a chandelier for the church. “ No,” said he, 
“ what’s the use of achandelier? When you 
get it you can’t get any one to play on it.” 
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An awful warning to scolding wives comes 
from Milwaukee. A woman in that city was 
“jawing” her children, het neighbors, her 
hired girl, and everybody in general, when her 
husband entered and interposed a mild word. 
She opened her mouth for an angry reply, but 
aspasm contracted her cheek, her lower jaw 
fell, and she could neither speak nor shut her 
mouth, but remained in that condition; her 
tongue hung out, and her eyes nearly started 
out of their sockets. She had dislocated her 
jawbone in her violent effort to make a stinging 
reply to her husband. A surgeon was called 
who reduced the dislocation, bound up her 
head, aud prescribed a gruel diet. Theold man 


is now enjoying the quietest time he has had 
for forty years. 


Josh Billings says that the difference be- 
tween a blunder and a mistake is this: When 
aman puts down a bad umbrella and takes 
up a good one, he makes a mistake; but when 
he puts down a good one and takes up a bad 
one, he makes a blunder. 


A married lady complained that her hus- 
band ill-used her, Her father hearing it, boxed 
her ears. “Tell him,” said the father, “ that 
if he beats my daughter, I will beat his wife.” 
Rather a pleasant prospect for the lady. 


Startling! Interesting! True! 


THE HUNTER’S VISION: 


THE SEARCH FOR THE CAVE OF COLD. 


A STORY OF THE WEST IN ITS WILDEST DAYS. 


One of the most interesting, fascinating, thrilling stories that ever 
appeared in the columns of a newspaper is now being published in 


THE AMERICAN UNION, 
the best, the oldest and the most original weekly story paper in the 


country. 
“Tue Honrer’s Viston” 


was written expressly for Tae AMERICAN 


Unton by the celebrated M. Quan, of the Michigan Press, 
In it M. Quap relates some of his own experiences in the Great 


West. 


Experiences of a startling nature. 
Adventures of the most singular description. 
M Qvap has served in the armies of the Republic. 


He has prospected for gold mines. 


He has worked gold and silver mines on his own account. 
He has tried. Western life in its best and worst aspects. 
Every one in Michigan or in the Western States has seen or heard 


| of M. Qoap. 


His story in most of its incidents is wonderful. 

Buy Tae American Union, or subscribe for it, and read it. 

Back numbers supplied with the commencement of the story. 

6B For sale at all periodical depots. Six cents per copy.— $2.50 per year. 
THOMES & TALBOT, 63 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FOR WHAT OUR SUMMER RESORTS ARE NOTED. 


—— 
Saratoga for its Mineral Wells. 


| 
| 
4 Long Branch for its Gambling Hells, 
' Newport for its Gorgeous Swells. Old Orchard for its Beautiful Bel 
| Wolfborough for its Waters sweet. Jefferson for its Mountains steep. 


